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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 



The ground and reason of Religion is, the insuffi- 
ciency of man ; search as we may, we shall find no 
principle so deeply laid in truth, so comprehensive and 
important in its bearings. We cannot sustain our 
natural life any more than we could give it ; we can- 
not, beyond a certain and very limited degree, con- 
trol the innumerable circumstances which surround 
us, and affect us for good and for evil ; we find nothing 
on earth which satisfies our desires ; a sense of guilt 
presses our conscience with a load which it cannot 
throw off; and we sh&ll soon enter a new and unknown 
state of being, over the condition of which we have 
no control. What greater proofs can we have of our 
own nothingness? 

Wherever any form of religion has existed, this 
principle has been at least tacitly acknowledged by 
men of all ages and of all countries. The office of 
all religious rites has been, to connect man in friendly 
relations with powers superior to himself; to avert 
their wrath, or to secure their favourable interposition. 
In the ruder rites of barbarians, in the splendid cere- 
monial of civilized nations, the reason and the endi^xe 
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the same— men have filled the earth with the monu- 
ments of their own confessed weakness ; and they have 
every where, and in every age, recognized this truth, 
that their help, their comfort, and their hope, rest not 
upon themselves, but upon some invisible agency more 
wise, more active, more powerful than the feeble be- 
ing who trembles before it. 

But " an idol," says St. Paul, " is nothing in the 
world." That one word opens to the contemplative 
mind one of the most a£Pecting views of the deep 
dereliction of the countless myriads, who in all ages 
have ** walked in the vain show" of pagan mytho- 
logies, and who, though always deceived, have still 
confided in them. Thus pressed by his weaknesses, 
his guilt, and his fears, the heathen flies for succour 
to a figment of his own fancy, to that which is '^nothing 
in the world," and has no existence among creatures 
in heaven or in earth. Even religion with him is il- 
lusive as a feverish dream, and when he calls upon his 
God, there is neither *^ voice nor sound" responsive to 
his prayers ; he spends life in pursuit of a phantom, 
and he dies in despair. 

But if ^^ the gods of the heathen are vanity, the 
Lord made the heavens ;" the object of true religion 
is the true God ; and the true religion is that which 
so leads us to God as to connect all the wants of man 
as a moral and accountable being, a creature at once 
mortal and immortal, with the sufficiency not only of 
a real but of an infinite existence. *^ I am God all- 
sufficient, walk before me and be thou perfect."* 

But what is that religion which is the true way to 

* Genesis xvii. old Translation. 
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Kjtod ? and in what rof pccte Js that alksnShaancy of 
God imparted to thoae who in this iMiy approach 
him ? These aoe most important inquiries. 

Pure and holy creatures are always ref»resented in 
Scr^ture in immediate intercouise with God. Phi<^ 
losophy considers their intercourse as mediate only 
through the creatures; and it would take no o&oce 
at their being rqiresented as engaged in tracing the 
wonders o£ the planetary and sideral heavens; ex* 
ploring the elements of earth, and deducing general 
laws from wide and scrutinizing surveyst of natural 
phenomena ; and whilst thus employed, as recognizing 
and magnifying the wisdom and power of the Creator. 
Here would be a fine intellect nobly employed; here 
would be exhibited that species of sentiment, a mingled 
fieeling of admiration, and gratified taste, which is 
in truth the only devotional religion whidi the philo- 
aophy of man allows. The doctrine of the Scriptures 
goes higher; it r^resents these pure spirits, whether 
angels who never sinned, or saints glorified, as with 
God; in hb presence gazing upon glories revealed 
not only fi'om his works, but firom disclosures and 
manifestations of himself; npt into ecstac^, inflamed 
With love, silent with awe, they '^ see him as he is," 
and become '^ like him;" they behold his glory, and are 
'* changed into the same image." 

This kind of communion with God, ^^ the foun- 
tain of life," having both an external and an internal 
manifestation, each proper to itself man in his first ^ 
estate enjoyed as well as tlie angels, though the one 
was less radiant, the other less intense in his case, as 
suited to a feebler^ though yet untainted nature. 
The expulsion of the first ofienders from the vinbU 
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manifestations of the divine glory in Paradise^ was 
but the outward sign oi the forfeiture of their higher 
interior communion with God. The e£Pect of sin 
is to separate between God and man ; between his 
dependent spiritual nature, and the vital influence of 
the all-sufficient nature of God* ^^ So he drove out 
the man;" and the wilderness of earth, ^^ cursed" for 
his sake, and yielding thorns and briers, was a less 
painful contrast to the verdure and beauty of the 
garden of God, than that which was presented by a 
soul *^ naked, and sick, and void of God," once so 
near, now " afar offi" 

As mere philosophy cannot comprehend the true 
nature of the communion of an innocent intelligence 
with God, so it is insensible to the true character of 
that separation between God and the soul of man 
which has been e£Pected by human o£Pence. This is 
only fiiUy discovered by the Spirit which ^^ convinces 
qJL sin." To this moment, every man unrecovered 
by grace, is, in this affecting sense, ^^ without God 
in the world." The illustrations of this sad truth, 
which experience and observation furnish, are too 
painfully convincing. Nor is it necessary to go to 
the sensualist, he who is emphatically ^4n the flesh,^' 
for confirmation of the fact; nor to the gay trifier^ 
who places pleasure in the absence of all serious 
thought ; nor to the sordid spirit, absorbed in, and in- 
crusted with the cares of this life. This alienation 
from God is as conspicuous where the intellect and 
taste are awakened, as where they sleep ; in the man 
of reflection and genius, as in those prostrate spirits 
whose sole inquiry through every day's existence is, 
^^ What shall we eat, and wherewithal shall we be 



dothed ?* It is, alas I no ioncommon case to see a 
man at once wise and wicked, sentimental and un- 
devout, with a genius capable of seizing every form 
of beauty, and every character of grandeur, which 
both nature and morals present, and employing them 
to adorn and illustrate his own conceptions, and so 
that he shall be warmed by his subject into ardour, 
or melted into softness; and yet, when the excitement 
18 spent, he shall subside into his own native earthli- 
ness, and revel in the gross indulgences of a master- 
ful sensual appetite* It is not the mere employment 
of the thoughts on the works of God which leads to 
God. The spacious temple of this visible universe 
may be entered, scrutinized, and admired ; calcula* 
tioti and measurement may be applied to its expan- 
sive dome, and its ever-burning lamps of celestial fire; 
the strength and proportions of its massive pillars 
may be displayed ; the appendages of use and orna- 
ment with which it is filled, arranged with systematiz- 
ing skill, and their discovered relations, uses, and 
wondrous workmanship, may give a lively interest to 
long and deep investigations ; whilst the majesty of 
its great Bidlder shall still wholly fail to prostrate the 
spirit in humility, and not a penitential sigh shall be 
sent upward to heaven fr(un a heart bowed down un- 
der an overwhelming sense of the fact, that, against 
this Being of power and glory, infinite^ innumerable 
sins have been committed by the worm that treads 
his awful courts. Even the doctrines of religion itself 
may occupy the studies of men ; they may spend days 
and nights in a critical and exact investigation of the 
written revelations made by God himself; they may 
become champions of the orthodox faitV^) ^xvdi m^ 
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eontend for it with all tke ardour and expertnen of 
well-learned and earnest controrertista ; tibey may ob^ 
acure the forms and ordinances which Ood haa inad^ 
tuted for the purpose of opening commnniim between 
them and himself whilst yet the middle wdl of an 
invisible but palpable partition, rises betwixt them 
and their Maker; and as to any effectual change in 
that moral habit which constitutes the alienation <if 
man from -God, they stand on the same level, and are 
undistinguished from the mass of an unthinking and 
openly ungodly world. 

If this be the true state of fallen man, where then 
is the true way to God ? Through whatever medium 
it lies, the gate which leads to it is a lowly penitence ; 
that alone breaks the first opening through a barrier 
impervious and insuperable by other means. To 
^^tum to God,'' is the phrase by which the holy Scrip- 
tures designate the first step back to him which can be 
taken by a revolted creature ; and it is accompanied 
with ^^ weeping and with supplication.'' Seeking 
God, is another of those descriptive expressions which 
so strongly mark the feelings and the movements of 
an awakened spirit ; the terms of which indicate not 
only something lost, but loss of the greatest good— — 
of God himself his image, his friendship, hb felici- 
tating influence. If a true sense of this loss can never 
be commensurate ¥rith the vastness of the privation, 
it cannot be a superficial and evanescent feeling. 
The departure of a soul from God is so great an 
evil in itself and implies so much positive misery as 
the involved consequence, that if the ease be truly, 
although still inadequately, revealed to us by that 
Spirit whose office it is to ^^ convince of sin," the 



taoBmamia of afttriiigMnseof «ttit)iof.^g«ik«iid«f 
dinger^ must pieroi^ pttB» md oppress the heart, 
now truly described as ^' broken and contrite*'' The 
gauge and measure of this feding is no where stated 
in that volume^ wbioh has revealed ^^ repentance 
towards God" as die first indispensable term of 
salvation-— that may vary in different persons, as 
it is connected with different temperaments, or the 
^^ divers workings of the selinsame Spirit ;" but he 
who tiakes his views of repentance from the Scrip- 
tures, can never confine it to a mere change of opin- 
ion, or resolve it wholly into a conviction of the' judg- 
ment* In every view in which it is presented to us, 
it is assumed to affect the heart, and that dee^dy. 
It is ^^ poverty of spirit;" it is ^^ mourning;" it is 
^* godly sorrow ;" it is the alarm which impels man to 
^^ fly firom the wrath to come ;" it is a being ^^ pricked 
in the heart;" it is abasement before the Divine 
Majesty, manifested in the glory of its holiness— 
<< Woe is me for I am undone, for I am a man of 
unclean lips, and dwell among a pec^Ie of unclean 
lips, fi>r mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts;" it confesses desert of extreme punishment, 
and it renounces every plea but that whidi rests upon 
pure mercy. ^^ God be mercifiil to me a sinner," 
was the expression of an emotion so deep and powerfiil, 
that he who felt it was at once so aware of danger that 
be ^^ smote upon his breast," and so conscious of the 
absence of all merit that ^^ he stood afar off." 

The parable, or history just alluded to, conveys 
important instruction to us in another respect. It 
teadies us also, that the same feeling, in all its depth 
and force, is as necessary in the repentane^ oS. \!tv& 
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seemingly virtuous, as in that of the openly wiekedL 
The Pharisee who was rejected, just needed the 
humility, the penitence, the sorrow of the publicaa 
who was accepted ; and it was because he neither saw 
nor felt his sin and danger, nor scNrrowfully confessed 
Ood's justice in connecting punisbment with sin, nor 
pleaded an unmerited mercy, that he was sent empty 
away. All might be true .which he affirmed of his 
external virtues ; but the virtues of unregenerate 
men are not virtues towards God; and the hidden 
sins of the heart are as much in proof of its utter 
corruption, are as much violations of the holiness of 
the law of God, and are as strongly linked with the 
penalty of transgression, death, eternal death, as the 
visible sins of the life. Society is more injured by 
one class of offences ; but as to the dishonour done 
to God, and the significance of these rebellious act- 
ings of the creature, they are equal. So withers, 
under the reproving breath of the word of God, the 
most goodly show of merely human virtue ! 

It is most necessary for us also to know, that the 
repentance which is the first step in our return to 
God, is not mere emotion ; that it does not and can- 
not terminate in sorrows, sighs, and tears. It is it- 
self a work of the Holy Spirit in the heart, wrought 
with reference to an end beyond itself; to which end 
it tends with a force proportionate to its own influ- 
ence. It is therefore an aspiration after safety, which 
cannot rest till safety is attained; a struggle for 
liberty, which impels the spirit, conscious of its own 
inability to break its chain, to that almighty Deliverer 
which the gospel exhibits and proclaims ; it pleads for 
/>ardon, and refuses every comfort which arises not 
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from tbat attested and assured attainment; and it 
restlessly seeks that peace, which a revekition of the 
personal interest which the soul has in Christ'? atone- 
ment can only give. 

Such are the strong and ceaseless tendencies of an 
evangelical repentance, on which first eflPort towards 
salvation so many persons unhappily fall into errors 
soothing to a fabe peace, and therefore fatal. But 
still there is nothing in mere repentance to effect ac- 
tual reconciliation with God, and to place the alien- 
ated and disinherited child within the paternal arms 
and welcome roof of our heavenly Father. Nothing 
can be more obvious, than that under a righteous ad- 
ministration, such as that to which we are all subject, 
repentance, however deep, can be no reason of for- 
giveness ; since, were that the universal rule, it would 
amount to the abolition of all law by the forgiveness 
of offenders upon their sorrow for sin, a feeling which 
must be produced in all as soon as the danger of 
punishment is made manifest ; and thus the righteous 
character of the Governor of the world could have no 
manifestation.' The notion, too, of the meritorious 
efficacy of penitential emotions and exercises, indulged 
by too many, renders the atonement for sin made by 
Christ superjluous. It is this, however, according 
to the constant doctrine of the New Testament, which 
alone harmonizes the exercise of mercy with an ad- 
ministration which never departs from a strict rule of 
righteousness, and thus lays a solid foundation for 
our hope. It is this which '^ declares the righteouS" 
ness of God for the remission of sins that are past, 
that he might be justy and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus." Our r^entance) \£ t^tiX^ x^oV 
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only eoBfesses the fact of inmimetaUe ofiSmoes^ bat 
bows to the justioe of the very sentence it dresda; it 
aekoowledges that its sighs and tears, and the lisel* 
ings from which they issue, can have no merit, be^ 
cause death is still felt to be deserved i and if no 
merit, that is, if there is nothing in this whole pro* 
cess of contrition^ humiliation, and eflforts at reformat 
tion, which could uphold the claims of justice, and 
the authority of the divine law; if, in respect of it» 
its sentence were relaxed ; then do the sterner attri* 
butes of God, and the righteous character whidi is 
stamped upon his administration, stand eternally op* 
posed to the ronission of sin, merely on account of 
the repentance of the guilty* It ought th^efore 
ever to be felt, that the efficacy of repentance con- 
sists, simply, in the revelations which it makes of our 
lost condition, the alarms which it excites as to our 
danger, and the manner in which it urges us, at the 
call and invitation of the divine mercy in the gospel^ 
to fly to ^^ the propitiation which God has set fortb 
through faith in the blood" of Christ. From tlaa 
propitiation all our hope arises ; but that which in- 
strumentally connects us personally with its available 
merit, so that its efficacy passes over to us, is the 
personal trust of a heart cut o£P from all other depei>- 
dence, and cordially and fully accepting the free an4 
unmerited grace, whidi, in God's method of justify- 
ing the ungodly, is exhibited to us. Then, and not 
tiU then, we regain the &vour and image of God, by 
that joint act by which our sins are remitted, and our 
natures created anew; then we find ^access" to God 
through Christ " the way to the Father;" and,. 
^^ being justified by fiuth, we have peace with God> 
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-through our Lord Jesus Christ.^ Such is the way 
to God opened to us by the immeasurable mercies cf 
our Redeemer, and by which the most alienated spirit^ 
however dark, corrupt, and guilty, obtains re-admis- 
sion to the family of God ; and now, placed again in 
relations of fiiendship to God, finds that interior 
intercourse and communion opened with Him as 
God ALL-SUFFICIENT, from the loss of which its 
moral degradation and all its consequent miseries 
have resulted. 

If it be asked in what the great effect of that re- 
stcnred intercourse consists, it cannot be more power- 
fully or more scripturally described than by the sub- 
ject of the following excellent Treatise — ^it is the 
communication of life, — " The life of God in the 
soul of man/' The whole process of awakening, 
and repentance, the fervour of prayer, and the actings 
of faith, are the results of the strong, yet still ificf- 
pigni operations of this principle ; but when man is 
•* justified by faith,** that vital union is effected to- 
wards which all previous exercises have only tended, 
and the true believer is then, in the full sense, ^^ in 
Christ,** and his internal habit is to *' live by him." 

That this '^ life** is a new and distinct principle 
infused into the soul, and there maintained and nur- 
tuned by the Holy l^irit, is indeed as manifest as 
experience and observation both can make it. We 
have animal life, on which feeling, motion, and other 
functions of the body depend; we have intellectual 
life, of which reason, memory, imagination, and vari- 
ous affections are the results; but we still want a 
principle from which shall result all the moral phe- 
nomena which we sum up in the word hotiness 
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Thb is not animal life— it is not intellectual life 
since man may be a perfect animal and reasonable 
being, and yet exhibit a total destitution of holiness. 
He may live utterly regardless of the majesty of 
God, and uninfluenced by his mercy ; he may have 
no desires after his favour, do nothing in respect to 
fais will, desire no intercourse with him, and yet 
lack no property which constitutes human nature! 
From whence then does that change arise, which gives 
him tastes the reverse of any he was ever before con- 
scious of? fears as to unseen objects, which, though 
known before, excited no alarm ? and strong desires 
after moral deliverance from the guilt and bondage of a 
state in whic];i he was before content to live in peace ? 
How is it, that new trains of thought occupy his 
spirit, and a new language flows from his lips ? that 
he now courts a new society, ^* the saints and excel- 
lent of the earth, who exceed in virtue;'' and that he 
« loves the brethren," whom before he ridiculed and 
despised with all the contemptuousness of that ^^ car- 
nal mind which is enmity to God?" that prayer 
and thanksgiving to God, and the habitual actings 
of faith in the atonement of Christ, by whom he has 
access to God, have taken the place of those lifeless 
services of an occasional and merely external devo- 
tion in which he trusted ? Here are phenomena to 
be accounted for. Some strange thing has happened : 
he is not what he was ; he is become even the re^ 
verse of all that before constituted character in its 
moral sense, and perhaps so suddenly, that nothing 
has surprised his immediate friends more than this 
visible, palpable, and, often, this lamented transform 
matioD* He was gay, and he steals from the drdes 
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of pleasure to mourn bis sins before God. His eye 
was roving, and his manner listless in the sanctuary, 
now he hears and prays as feeUng that eternal conse- 
quences hang upon the result ; he was absorbed in 
die cares of this life, he now, for the first time, feels 
the weight of his soul's concerns, and the solemn 
question of salvation. Scoffers resolve all this into 
fanaticism; and so &r they conclude well, that it 
must be referred to some new principle, under the 
influence of which, by some strange means, the heart 
has been brought. It is not necessary to stay to 
show, that real fanaticism can no more produce such ef- 
fects than animal magnetism, and that whatever does 
produce them, is too high, too hallowed, to be injured 
by an opprobrious name. If we believe the Scrip- 
tures in truth, the case is there explicitly determined, 
and their decision is, that the new principle which has 
formed this new character is the communication of 
SPIRITUAL LIFE firom God. ^^ And you hath he 
quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins.'' 
« God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he hath loved us, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ ; and 
hath raised us up together, and made us sit together 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus." Of the resur- 
rection of the body, it is obvious that St. Paul does 
not here speak ; and he must therefore be understood 
to assert, that, in consequence of the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, events which were followed by 
the effiision of the Holy Spirit, a quickening influ- 
ence is exerted upon the souls of men, previously dei^l 
in trespasses and sins, the effect of which is to pro- 
duce that spiritual mindedness which is so stiOiQ^^ 
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and beautifidly OEpitflBed by our '^< vitting togetb«t 
with Chxist in heavenly pkccs*'' There the thou^ns 
of a true believer Are henceforward habitually placed ; 
there his whole trust and hope repose ; and to thii 
new and spiritual class of objects his afPections are 
now effectually allured. The manner of this mye- 
tenons communication of a new principle so marked 
in its e&cts, is not explained to us. How the Holy 
Spirit takes our faculties into his own hands, and 
gives them this direction, and by planting new prin- 
ciples within us, such as the filial fear of God, and 
filial love to him, places upon them a new and power- 
ful, and even contrary bias, is a matter which would 
probably prove more curious than useM to us, did 
we even know it ; but that the influence by which the 
dffect is produced is direct firom the Holy Spirit, axsi 
that it must be permanent in order to maintmn the 
effect, is so manifestly the doctrine of Christ and his 
apostles, that we must resort to the most unlicensed 
interpretations and unbridled paraphrases to make in- 
numerable texts ^ve out a contrary sense. For how 
shall we understand the ^^ union of the vine and the 
branches," if we do not admit, that it teaches the 
communication and the supply of the principle of fife, 
growth, and fiiiitfulness ? How is it that Christ 
'^ manifests himself to his disc^les as he does not 
unto the world," unless in the direct influences of his 
Spirit ? For if this manifestation were but the un- 
veiling of the truth of his doctrine to them, it would 
render wholly unintelligible the promise which im- 
mediately follows, that ^^ he and the Father would 
come to them, and make their abode with them*" 
How, too^ shall we^mderstand the Spxaj^aoScOf ob 
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the theory of indirect influence ? Shall we confine 
it to the iqpostles, and confound ordinary with extraordi* 
naryiqperaticmB; and come to the conclusion, that the 
Holy l^irit, who was to abide ^^for ever** with the 
darch, has now left it, because *' prc^hecies have 
eeased,'' ** tongues have failed," and miraculous powers 
have been no longer vouchsafed ? And if we, on 
the contrary, admit, that '^ the promise of the Fap- 
ther" is still shed upon them that believe, what does 
the misleading, and indeed the absurd doctrine of 
the indirect influence of the Spirit mean, more than 
what might be expressed in better and more honest 
phrase, the influence of the nmrd ? A notion which 
involves the proud and self-righteous conclusion, that 
whatever the word is to me more than it is to ano- 
ther, whether of direction, comfort, or sanctity, it 
becomes so solely, because I, by my own unaided 
eflbrts, give it its efficacy ; and that, instead of being 
regenerated by a divine power using the word as 
the instrument, (which is the way in which St. 
Fkul states the case,) I have regenerated myself by 
its instrumentality. Such glorious truths as, that 
Christ ** dweUs in the hearts" of true believers " by 
-Cnth:'' that he is the vital *' Head" which gives 
vigour to every member of his body m3rstical ; that by 
hmi ^ we draw near to God ;" and that there is '^ a 
communion of the Holy Spirit,"-— cannot be so reduced 
and neutralized, so long as we apply the same prin- 
ciples of interpretation to the Bible, as by the com- 
mon consent (^ all are applied to all other writings. 
They shine there vidth an efiiilgence which nothing 
on daiken, and they are, in their obvious meaning 
«id inpofty a blessed part of the daily experience of 



all truly devout and spiritual persons, and have been 
so in all ages. So they have been understood from 
the very days of the apostles, and the church has 
never wanted witnesses, even in the worst ages, to 
confirm the truth of a conscious indwelling of God as 
the fountain of life in man, by their own experience. 
There is however no small danger, lest, whilst we 
admit the important truth, that Christ is so ^^ the way 
to the Father," as that through faith in him we rise 
into a real and vital fellowship of spirit with God, we 
. should hold it too generally, and with too much de- 
pendence upon the means by which that state is at- 
tained and confirmed. We are prone to self-depen- 
dence, and are too often led to place some instrument 
between ourselves and God, under the influence of 
those plausibilities which this creaturely spirit is so 
ingenious to devise. Much of what is often said, for 
instance, on the adaptation of certain instruments and 
^ds of piety to effect the purposes for which they are 
instituted, leads undesignedly, no doubt in many, to 
detach the soul jBrom its simple and direct dependence 
upon God, and in that proportion to interrupt or 
weaken its intercourse with him, in whom are all our 
'< springs,'' and from whose immediate communicar 
tions alone our spiritual supplies can be received. 
The very truth which is contained in the notion of 
the adaptation and fitness of that class of instruments 
which are commonly called ^^ the means of grace," 
to effect their ends, does itself become dangerous un- 
less clearly apprehended, and held under its proper 
lunitations. There is in them an infinite and ador- 
able wisdom. The nature of the truths which the 
written word of God exhibits— *the varied style and 
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jbress in which they are arranged— and the examples 
which live and act before us in the sacred page, em- 
bodying them in real character, and showing their 
effects in real consequence, are all adapted to produce 
correspondent impressions upon our minds ; to rouse 
by greatness, to melt by tenderness, to constrain by 
conviction, to animate by action. The same word 
delivered to man by the Uving ministry, assumes to 
Itself other adaptations. The Uving voice, the flow 
of feeling, the power of reasoning or eloquence, the 
solemnity of appeal from an ambassador of heaven, or 
the persuasive counsels of the anxious pastor, who 
watches over our souls as one who must give account, 
have all their fitness to produce effect, and appeal to 
something which God has planted in the very consti- 
tution of our nature receptive of the impression. 
There is a calm in the Sabbath which seems to hush 
the cares of life, and to prepare the spirit for the pro- 
per work of the hallowed day ; there is an impressive- 
ness in the solemn assemblies of God's house; and 
there is in the act of prayer itself, whether offered in 
private and public, an approach to the Divine Ma- 
jesty so direct, and so necessary a recognition of our 
own dependence, that to be wholly indifferent in such 
a service, would seem to require no small struggle 
with our own feelings and resolutions. All this, and 
even much more, must be admitted; but the conclusion 
to which some appear to have come, that the divinely 
iqipointed instruments of our religious improvement 
work the effect by some natural efficacy of their own, 
operating upon the constitution of our nature, is surely 
to be guarded against. Tliis view has also been ex- 
tended to prayer, which is sometimes said to prej^e 



die hourt for the divine Uessing; ndt relativdyf «• 
ofered in confession of our own wants, and as an^ol 
of trust in God through Christ; but moretlfyf m 
either giving us a fitness to receive his graoe^ or as 
producing in us, by a reflex influence, diose chaages 
of principle and temper which it is the office of that 
grace to effect by its own direct agency. Even foitb 
baa thus also been converted into a moral instrument; 
and those moral etkcts have been attributed to m 
film and indubitable intellectual assent to troth, 
which axe only derivable firom Christ alone, who ia 
the proper object of our trust, in order that H% and 
BOf^our faith in bira^.may work them in us. 

'^las ! that we should ever forget our own total 
insufficiency, and the inefficacy of mere instrument 
tal causes, when the fact is, that we are nothing, and 
diat without Christ we can do nothing, however 
numerous or fittmg the instruments may be to which 
we resort. Even prayer and faith, when rightly un- 
derstood, necessarily imply this. 'We solicit help 
from another, because we need that which we cannot 
ourselves supply ; and our trust in another, supposes 
that we are bowed down under an imbecility, which 
renders it necessary for us to repose on a power highev 
than ourselves. If we adc light from Christ, we 
suiely confess our darkness ; if deliverance, that ouis 
is a bondage which no other power but his can break; 
if purity, that we are unholy beyond all recovery by 
any process of moral healing which we can put into 
operation upon ourselves; if we trust in his perfect 
atonement, we pro£sss at least to acknowledge a per- 
feet demerit in man ; and if we receive in finth the 
promise of die Holy Spirit^ we confess that the ex^ 
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M^eidtk BripdEuatu nJ i i i fli i t pce done is aJequite to 
nilo'^tmih pratiflto 'native of oon intb any d^roe of 
OHyral'devatbny andrta'advance our restoration into 
%f^mtMt»aBfyk die inb^ritanoe of the sainti in light." 
14 therefiH% in diese more^ spiritnal exendseo of 
pnjrer and -fiutfa, i^hich are the real eflbrts of a soul 
to l^hold on God) we see nothing buttnere instituted 
imtrmaaitaiitg i no moral efficiency at all in them* 
idivea» but the sim^e means by which a creature aU 
gnih aod^helplesaness, comes to Grod through Christy 
that he may be made to him ** wisdom j righteonsnessi 
asnctification, and redemption ;'' of all which he is the 
only, source^ and all which must be imparted by him^ 
Arough whatever diannel he may pltese to convey 
them: then surely the more external ordinances and 
cireumstaBces of religion^ wisely ordered as they are^ 
tfid calculated 'to awaken attention^ fedUng, and in- 
terest, by their adaptation to produce- impression by 
lasrB fixed' in our nature^^ are still in themselves but 
mere ilistruments having no efficiency, but as they 
lead*U8 from> ourselves, and from themselves also, to 
God'in Cbriirt. Even the impcession they produce, 
diat is^ the feeling they inspire, is as instrumental in 
itS'C^aracter as that by whidi it is produced* It ia 
gready ddusive to rest in this as an end; and thus 
to mistake mere excitement for piety, and sentiment 
for devotion* These are natural effects ; but they 
ste seiaed by the Holy Spirit, to be made the instru- 
SRnIi of eCbcts b^hd themselves. By the facul* 
ties of our nature, he works his own renewing process 
in the heart of man,, but still it is only by them; 
Qiking'ttae of the convictbns'of die judgment to in^ 
fix those ^ deeper, oontfktibna of/ the cooscienoe^- ia 
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which only the true vitality of truth is felt; and^ 
through natural sentiment, implanting a feeling dis- 
tinct in its nature, though operating through that, to 
new and higher objects. Thus the love of God is 
shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, and car- 
lies the soul habitually upward in heavenly affections, 
devout thoughts, and uninterrupted intercourses, to 
the perennial fountain of spiritual and eternal life, in- 
finitely beyond the range of the natural faculty whidi 
is thus called into action : thus the ordinary bene- 
volence of nature is heightened into the lofty grace 
of charity to man ; and thus true zeal is inspired^ the 
principle of which is a restless jeidousy for the hon- 
our of God, attempered by the constraining love of 
Christ, and tenderest sympathy for the immortal in- 
terests of our fellow-sinners; attributes which the 
zeal of some who have given ** their bodies to be 
burned" may perhaps have wanted. 

Behold, then, the way of God laid open through 
the Mediator; the access to the mercy-seat, through 
the rending of the vail; and God ^^ communing ** 
with man, so as to receive his prayers, and to '^ shhie 
fi)rth from between the cherubim," in rays of light 
and influence upon his worshipper, in token of accep- 
tance, li^ by the habitual actings of faith, I dwell 
there, ^^ I dwell in God, and God in me." I seek 
him in his sanctuaries, and I find, not well-com- 
posed ordinances, and the merely natural sentiments 
o£ awe and delight which they are calculated to in- 
spire ; but I find the Lord of the temple himself 
and know that there is now a more glorious sense in 
which he dwells with man upon earth, than in the 
visible Schechinah which filled the temple of Sokn 
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BOD. I^ in the exercise of the same faith, I turn 
inward into my own heart, I find him there, for ** he 
dwells with you, and shall be in you/' Here is my 
strength to do, and my strength to sufiPer ; here is 
that '^ well of living water" promised by our Lord, 
<< springing up into everiasting life." There I under- 
stand how ^^ I live ; yet not I, but Christ that liveth 
in me*" I cannot feel solitude, for God is with me ; 
my happiness is no longer bound up with external 
drcumstances, for the highest source of my comfort 
lies beyond the reach of the accidents of the joys and 
sorrows of this outward scene ; and there is a quiet 
haven of interior peace into which the waves of an 
agitated world are not suffered to roll, .or if they 
niffle the sur&ce by their distant shock, they pene* 
tiate not into its depths of assured tranquillity : 
*' Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 
is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee." 
Here too is my guard against temptation ; the mani- 
fested presence of God is the life of the conscience, 
as his teaching is its lights and gives to it a sensitive- 
ness which shrinks at the slightest touch of sin. 
The desires too which are thus awakened are bound- 
less, as expatiating in an infinite good, ever giving 
and never exhausted : perfect satisfaction, and insa- 
tiate aspirings after richer supplies and nearer inter- 
course, strangely then unite in a heart which is at 
once at rest and restless ; ever fixed as on a moveless 
rode, and yet '^ ever forgetting things behind, and 
pressing to those things which are before." Thus 
it is that the sanctification of the soul ever advances 
under the direct influence of the Sanctifier. Be* 
holding his glory with unveiled face, and coming thus 
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under its transforming energy, ^^we are changed 
into the s^me image, from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord." 

This is that true Christianity, which is neither 
merely formal, nor merely doctrinal. It has forms 
and it has doctrines; but to both it adds vitality. 
Thus the gulf is passed which the original offence 
placed betw^n God and his creatures, and it is 
passed thirough Christ *^ the way," and by the instru-* 
mentality of that trust in him which is produced by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, in a broken and con* 
trite heart. Yet glorious as this, the true and ^^ hid-^ 
den life" of a Christian, now is, it is but incipient 
life. It puts much into present possession, but such 
is ^' the fulness'^ of the grace of Christ, that this is 
but a pledge, " an earnest" of that " eternal life" 
which is the "prize of our high calling." What 
that is we must die to know. How fresh, how 
bright, how copious, how deep the stream of the 
river of the water of life, dear as crystal, unmingled 
with any imperfection of earth, which flows horn 
under the throne of God and the Lamb, we " shall 
know when we shall be ever with the Lord." 

The various actings of this divine principle in 
man, as influencing the affections and the temper, the 
purposes and pursuits, and the various branches of 
that conduct upon which the laws of Christ place 
their control, are admirably portrayed, and persuat* 
sively enforced by the excellent Author of the follow* 
ing work ; and it is in the well-proportioned union of 
all these, that its truth and power consists ; for, to 
unite the contemplative and the active life, is the 
great cQocerQ of every one who nobly aims at prov* 
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ing the height and depth of true Christianity. 
There are errors on both sides. The Ascetics and 
Mystics of every age have gone to an extreme ; 
wliilst those who give so small a proportion of time 
to the duties of religious retirement, as to expend 
more vital energy in external exercises, than is sup- 
plied by an internal converse with God, go to the 
other. Doubtless, along with errors of judgment, 
with superstition, and some degree of real fanaticism, 
we must allow to many, who, in former ages, sought 
the highest degree of holiness and joy in a contem- 
plative abstraction, a sincere and an ardent piety. In 
all, however, the fire burned dimly, because it was 
not fanned by a change of atmosphere ; it was not in 
human nature to have its a£Pections held in that state 
of extreme tension, which their notions of entire 
devotedness demanded ; and judging from the writ- 
ings they have left, and their biographical records, 
their religious warfare acquires a very digerent char- 
acter to that conflict to which we are summoned by 
oar Lord and his apostles. Tlieir contest was not 
with sinful appetites, only with innocent ones ; their 
Mowing of Christ was not in the rough and arduous 
paths of outward service, but in the concentration of 
powerful and pathetic meditations upon his cross and 
passion. The arena of spiritual conflict was, in their 
case^ wholly within ; and a great part of the struggle 
consisted in resisting the languor of overdone atten- 
tioiiy arresting the vagrancy of volatile thoughts, and 
rousing the ardour of feelings which had expended 
th^nselves by their very intensity. We have no 
dass of persons among Protestants who exactly an- 
swer to these ; but there are perhaps not a few viVio^^^ 
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religion, like theirs, is wholly of the defensive charac- 
ter; and who, in pious retirement, in prayers, in read- 
ing, in meditation, at orderly intervals, seek for a 
vigour of faith, a richness of spiritual enjoyment, a 
maturity of the Spirit's graces, which they will never 
find, if they slothfully and fearfully refuse to go beyond 
the every day round of their own affairs in life, or the 
Sabbath course of public devotion, into those services 
which Christ, their neighbour, and the world require 
of them. The talent may be buried not only in the 
earth, but in the church, and in their own closet. 

It is impossible, indeed, to conceive of Christian- 
ity aright, but as having reference, in every principle 
which it implants in the regenerate nature, and in 
every affection it kindles there, to a course of ex- 
ternal manifestation and influence: *^ Ye are the 
lights of the world ;" " Ye are the salt of the earth." 
It has to do with all that concerns man : it is ^^ the 
kingdom of God ;" his rule within every heart in all 
its principles, and his rule over the whole world in 
all its business, its pleasures, its institutions, its pro- 
fessions, its laws, and its polity. There is much in 
all that it tends to destroy, and will consume by the 
brightness of its full manifestation. ^^ The wood, 
the hay, the stubble," shall go up before its fiery 
test, and ^' the silver, the gold, and the precious 
stones" only shall abide it, — that which is useful^ that 
which is suited^ to the high relations of man ; and 
valuable for its influence upon society here, and upon 
eternity. But even these it claims to arrange in 
God's temple by its own authority, and to supply a 
new principle to the use which is made of them by 
man. ^Mle that ruleth over men must be just, rul- 
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ing in the fear of God"— *such is its demand upon 
the highest powers of the earth. If the five talents 
of rank, opulence, or knowledge, be dispensed, they 
are all given in trust, and under the charge, ^^ Oc- 
cupy till I come ;" and are to be employed in solemn 
and habitual remembrance of the monitory fact, that 
^^ the Lord of these servants will come and reckon 
with them." The grand anti-selfish principle is 
alone found here. Power is not for him who pos- 
sesses it, it is a deposit laid up in a few for the benefit 
of all; intellectual uselessness is a sin, much more the 
application of the powers of reason and genius to 
pervert and destroy; riches are the common grant 
deposited in the hands of stewards, to whom the 
honour and the felicity of dispensing are accorded, 
but not the right to restrain and misapply. Rank 
is influence, and that influence is claimed by religion. 
Even the pursuits of business, and manual labour, 
have their ennobling motives ; they are to be done on 
religious principles, *^ heartily unto the Lord," with 
'* singleness of heart," with reference to his glory as 
the Lord of providence, and as forming that course 
of life through which our earthly trial is appointed 
to pass ; the events of which are, by prayer and Chris- 
tian prudence as the instruments, and by God's bless- 
ing as the efficient cause, ^^ to work together for 
oor good." How exalted and comprehensive the 
rule, ** Whatsoever ye do in word and deed, do all 
in the name of our Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him !" Let us suppose this 
design of Christianity realized universally, its efficient 
influence expanded throughout society, and its in- 
tense principles of holiness and love secretly vlv\t^\x\^ 



and spiritualizing all that is visible in that vast and 
varied course of action which we call /i/e— ^-impoasible 
as it is Ailly to realize that state of society in whidi 
we should then find ourselves, that moral glory of 
the ^^ new heavens and the new earth," which would 
thus be ^* created/' there is nothing in this state-'-* 
which would, in fact, be only the joint result of the 
contributions of all the individuals of which univeisal 
society is composed — which is not binding upon every 
individual professing subjection to Christ now,-«— nor 
is it more his duty, than it is his privilege and joy, to 
be now, what every individual, *' in his own order^" 
will become, when the whole church shall be decked 
with her garments of millennial beauty ; when ^^ her 
people shall be all righteous, the branches of his 
planting, the work of his hands, that he may be gk>* 
rifled." 

Without this practical character upon our fidth 
and our feeling, our meditations and our praym, 
the force and fervour of them must evaporate ; be- 
cause our most abstracted intercourses with God are 
not designed to terminate in the emotions they ex- 
cite. We live ** by faith ;" it is that which reverses 
our sentence of condemnation, and opens to us the 
constant communication of life from Ood : but we 
learn from St. Paul truly to understand the life of 
faith — " The life which I live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me." The power of appropriating faith 
is here most strongly marked. He truly knew *^ in 
whom he had believed ;" his personal interest in the 
death of Christ was joyfully ascertained—** who 
Joved me^ and gave himself for me .*" but from the 



mighty living energy thus supplied, he lived that 
^* life iu the flesh/' which, beyond that of any other 
inBXkj was marked by ceaseless activity, entire deva>> 
iion to the service of the church and the world— -a 
life of intense labour, of heroic suffering, of glorious 
siiccess. 

But the separation of what God has so joined to- 
gether, would be an fatal on the other hand, and is 
perhaps the most common danger. In this age of 
religious zeal, of hearing sermons, of religious con- 
troversy ; of the agency of a variety of important in- 
stitutions for the reclamation of the poor from igno- 
rance, vice, and misery; for the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and the support of missions to the Hea- 
then ; the dutids of abstraction j recdUectedness, closet 
prayer, devotional reading of the Scriptures, medita- 
tioti on the example of Christ, the cultivation of a 
subdued will, and of the various branches &f the 
Christian temper, and, as the sourde of all these, the 
maintenance of the vigour of our interior spiritual life 
by the habitual actings of a claiming faith, need to 
be enforced upon us. Awful k the possibility re- 
vealed to us, by an authority from which there is 
no appeal, that we may have an apostle's knowledge 
and a martyr's seal, and yet be but ^^ a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal." But there is a possi- 
bility of a very different kind " to him that believeth" 
—the power of attaining all that the New Testament 
enjoins as matter of personal experience, and of doing, 
from the fulness of the moral power which it inspires, 
all that it enjoins. Strange to the Gentile philosopher, 
'^ the scribe, the disputer of this world," would many 
of the paradoxes in St. Paul's writings a^p^eat,— 
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" troubled on every side, yet not distressed;" ** per- 
secuted, but not forsaken ;" ^^ sorrowful^ but always 
rejoicing;" ^^. poor, but making many rich:" and 
equal paradoxes may now perplex the worldly mind 
in the exhibition of the true and inwardly felt power 
of Christianity, — to be alone amidst multitudes ; to 
be at once with man and with God ; to see him that 
is invisible ; to be careful without care, to be hurried 
and yet recollected ; ^^ to rejoice evermore, to pray 
without ceasing, and in every thing to give thanks." 
But these are the possibilities which the Gospel opens 
to faith; and he only who attains them proves how 
^' rich and precious" are its promises, and how com- 
plete are its triumphs in man. llien are the reli- 
gious affections fanned by courses of body action, and 
these again give to that its vigour, and infuse into it 
its hallowed character; then the soul finds its true 
centre in Christ, and abides in Him, its wisdom, 
righteousness, and strength; and then, to vary a 
sentiment of Pascal, ^' instead of receiving into our 
minds the true and genuine impression of earthly 
things, we strike a tincture of our own spirituality on 
all the objects we contemplate." We then transact 
the affairs of life and the visible church, as the angels 
in the vision of Jacob, in ascents and descents upon a 
ladder, whose foot is indeed on earth, but whose top 
reaches unto heaven. 

R. W. 
London, August, 1830. 
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PART L 

On Religion ; the Natural and Divine Life / and 
the exemplification of Divine Love in our blessed 
Saviour^ 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

This designation doth give you a title to all the en- 
deavours whereby I can serve your interests; and your 
pious inclinations to do so^ happily conspire with my 
duty, that I shall not need to step out of my road to 
gratify you— -but I may at once perform an office of 
friendship, and discharge an exercise of my function, 
since the advancing of virtue and holiness, (which I 
hope you make your greatest study,) is the peculiar 
business oi my employment. This, therefore, is the 
most proper instance wherein I can vent my affection, 
and express my gratitude towards you, and I shall 
not any longer delay the performance of the promise 
I made you to this purpose ; for though I know you 
are provided with, better helps of this nature than any 
I can offer you» nor are you like to meet with any 
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thing here which you knew not before, yet I am hope- 
ful, that what cometh from one whom you are pleased 
to honour with your friendship, and which is more 
particularly designed fot your use, will be kindly ac- 
cepted by you ; and God's providence perhaps may 
so direct my thoughts, that something or other may 
prove useful to you. Nor shall I doubt your pardon, 
i^ for mouldhig my discourse into the better frames 
I lay a low foundation, beginning with the nature and 
properties of religion, and all along give such way to 
my thoughts, in the prosecution of the subject, as ' 
may bring me to say many things which were not ne- 
cessary, did I only consider to whom I am writings 

I cannot speak of religion, but I must lament, that 
among so many pretenders to it, so few understand 
what it means : some placing it in the understanding, 
in orthodox notions and opinions ; and all the account 
they can give of their religion is, that they are of this 
and the other persuasion, and haVe joined themselve$ 
to one of those many sects whereinto Christendmn is 
most unhappily divided. Others place it in the ouS^ 
ward man, in a constant course of externtd duties^ 
and a model of performmices. If they live peaceaUj 
with their neighbours, keep a temperate diet, observe 
the returns of worship, frequenting th^ ehutcb, or 
Am doset, aind sometimea extend their hands to tb^ 
rehef of the pbor, they think they have sufficiently 
acqtdtted themselves^ Others again put all religion 
in the affections, in rapturous hearts^ and eostiatic 
devotion ; and adl they aim at is, to pray with pas6ioQ^ 
and think of heaven with j^asure, and to be affected 
with those kind and meltiiig expressions wherewith 
they court thdir Saviour^ tiU they persuade themsdvcift 
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they are mightily in love with him, and from thence 
asshme a great confidence of their salvation, which 
they esteem the chief of Christian graces. Thnt 
are these things which have any resemblance of piety, 
and at the best are but means of obtaining it, or par« 
ticdar exercises of it, frequently mistaken for the 
whole of religion : nay, sometimes wickedness and 
vice pretend to that name. I ^>eak not now of thosd 
gross impieties wherewith the Heathens weftf wont 
to worship their gods. There are but too many 
Christians who would consecrate their vices, and fol* 
low their corrupt affections, whose rugged humour 
and sullen pride must pass for Christian severity; 
whose fierce wrath, and bitter rage against their ene-^ 
tttes, mast be called holy zeal ; whose petulaney to- 
wards their superiors, or rebellion against their go^ 
vem<v85 must havief the name of Christian courage 
and resolution. 

But certainty religion is quite another thing, and 
they who are acquainted with it will entertain far 
different thoughts, and disdain all those shadows and 
filse imitations of it. They know by experience 
that true religion is a union of the soul with God, 
a real participation of the divine nature, the very 
image of Ood drawn upon the soul, or, in the 
^tle's phrase, ^^It is Christ formed within us.*' 
-— j^efly, I know not how the nature of religion 
can be more fully expressed, than by calling it a 
Dmne Life : and under these terms I shall discourae 
of it, showing first, how it is called a life ; and then^ 
how it is termed divine. 

I choose to express it by the name of life, first} 
because ef its permanency and stability. Religion 
is noti ft stiddeti starts or pattsi<m of the mind, ixoit 
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though it should rise to the height of a rapture, and 
seem to tran^ort a man to extraordinary perform- 
ances. There are few but have convictions of 
the necessity of doing something for the salvatum 
of their souls, which may push them forward some 
steps with a great deal of seeming haste ; hut anon 
they flag and give over. They were in a hot buxm!, 
but now they are cooled ; they did shoot forth firesh 
and high, but are quickly withered, because they 
had no root in themselves. These sudden fits may 
be compared to the violent and convulsive motions 
of bodies newly beheaded, caused by the agitations 
of the animal spirits, after the soul is departed, 
which, however violent and impetuous, can be of no 
long continuance ; whereas the motions of holy souls 
are constant and regular, proceeding from a perma- 
nent and lively principle. It is true, this divine life 
continueth not always in that same strength and 
vigour, but many times suffers sad decays ; and holy 
men find greater difficulty in resisting temptatikms, 
and less alacrity in the performance of their duties. 
Yet it is not quite extinguished, nor are they aban- 
doned to the power of those corrupt a£Ebctions, wfaidi 
sway and overrule the rest of the world. 

Again^ religion may be designed by the nuae of 
life^ because it is an inward,^ free^ and self-moving 
principle : and those who have made progress in it, 
are not actuated only by external motives, driven 
merely by threatenings, nor bribed by promises^ nor 
constrained by laws ; but are powerfully inclined to 
that which is good, and delight in the performance 
of it. The love which a pious man bears to God 
and goodness, is not so much by virtue of a com- 
mand enjoining him so ta do^ a& \xj a uew nature 
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Dstructing and prompting him to it; nor doth he 
Miy his devotions as an unavoidable tribute onlj to 
ippease the divine justice, or quiet his clamorous 
»nscience ; but those religious exercises are the pro- 
ler emanations of the divine life, the natural employ- 
nents of the new-born soul. He prays, and gives 
jianks, and repents, not only because these things 
ure commanded, but rather because he is sensible oi 
liis wants, and of the divine goodness, and of the 
fcdly and misery of a sinful life. His charity is not 
forced, nor his alms extorted from him ; his love 
makes him willing to give ; and though there were 
lo outward obligation, his heart would devise liberal 
things. Injustice or intemperance, and all other 
nces, are as contrary to his temper and constitution, 
IS' the basest actions are to the most generous spirit^ 
ind impudence and scurrility to those who are 
naturally modest. So that I may well say with St. 
Tohn, ^^ Whosoever is born of God, doth not com- 
mit sin : for his seed remaineth in him, and he can- 
aot sin, because he is bom of God." Though holy 
ind religious persons do much eye the law of God, 
ind have a great regard unto it, yet it is not so much 
the sanction of the law, as its reasonableness, and 
purity, and goodness, which do prevail with them. 
They account it excellent and desirable in itself and 
that in keeping of it there is great reward ; and that 
£vine love wherewith they are actuated, makes them 
become a law unto themselves : 

Who shall prescribe a law to those that love ? 
Love's a more powerful law which doth tbem move. 

In a word, what our blessed Saviour said of him- 
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•dfy 11 in 8omd measure applicable to his foliowen, 
that '^ it is their kneat and drink to do their Father's 
will/' And| as the natural appetite is carried oat 
toward fbodj though we should not reflect on the 
necessity of it for the preservation of our lives, so 
they are carried with a natural and unforced propen** 
lion toward that which is good and commendaUe. 
It is true, extehial motives are many times of great 
use to excite and stir up this inward principle, espe* 
Isally in its infdncy and weakness, when it is oftett 
so languid that the man himself can scarce discern i^ 
hardly being able to move one step forward but when 
he is pushed by his hopes or his fears, by the prea- 
stire of an affliction, or the sense of a mercy, by the 
authority of the law, or the persuasion of others; 
Now, if such a person be conscientious and uniform 
in his obedience, and earnestly groaning under the 
dense of his dulness, and is desirous to perform his 
duties with more spirit and vigour, these are the first 
motions of the divine life, which, though it be faint 
and weak, will stirely be cherished by the influences 
df heaven, and grow unto greater maturity* But he 
who is utterly destitute of this inward principle, lind 
doth not aspire to it, but contents himself with thosfe 
performances whereunto he is prompted by education 
M custom, by the fear of hell or carnal notions of 
heaven, can no more be accounted a religious person^ 
than a puppet can be caUed a man. This forced and 
artificial religion is commonly heavy and languid, like 
the motion of a weight forced upward. It is cold 
and spiritless, like the uneasy compliance of a wife 
married against her will, who carries it dutifully to- 
ward the husband whom she does not love, out of 
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some sense of virtue or honour. Hence also this 
religion is scant and niggardly, especially in those 
duties which do greatest violence to men's carnal in- 
clinations ; and those slavish spirits will be sure to do 
ne more than is absolutely required. It is a law 
that compels them, and they will be loath to go be* 
yond what it stints them to ; nay, they will ever be 
putting such glosses on it, as may leave themselves 
the greatest liberty. Whereas, the spirit of true re- 
Kgion is frank and liberal-— »far from such peevish 
and narrow reckoning ; and he who hath given him- 
self entirely unto God, will never think he doth too 
much for him. 

By this time I hope it doth appear, that reli^on 
is with a great deal of reason termed a life, or vital 
principle, and that it is very necessary to distinguish 
betwixt it and that obedience which is constrained^ 
and depends upon external causes. I come next to 
give an account why I designed it by the name d£ 
Divine Life : and so it may be caUed, not only in 
regard of its fountain and original, having God for 
its author, and being wrought in the sOuls of men 
by the power of his Holy Spirit ; but also in regard 
of its nature, religion being a resemblance of the di* 
vine perfections, the image of the Almighty shining 
in the soul of man : nay, it is a real participation ^ 
his nature, it is a beam of the eternal light, a dtop 
of that infinite ocean of goodness; and they who are 
endowed with it may be said to have *^ God dwelling 
in their souls, and Christ formed within them.'' 

Before I descend to a more particular considera- 
tion of that divine life wherein true religion doth 
consist, it will perhaps be fit to speak a little of that 
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natural or animal life which prevails in those who are 
strangers to the other: and by this I understand 
nothing else, but our inclination and propension to- 
wards those things which are pleasing and acceptable 
to nature ; or self-love issuing forth and spreadii^ 
itself into as many branches as men have several ap- 
petites and inclinations. The root and foundation 
of the animal life, I reckon to be sense, taking it 
^g^ly^ AS it is opposed unto faith, and importeth 
our perception and sensation of those things that are 
either grateful or troublesome to us. Now these 
animal affections, considered in themselves, and as 
they are implanted in us by nature, are not vicious 
or blameable ; nay, they are instances of the wisdom 
of the Creator, furnishing his creatures with such 
appetites as tend to the preservation and welfare of 
their lives. These are instead of a law unto the 
brute beasts, whereby they are directed towards the 
ends for which they were made : but man being made 
for higher purposes, and to be guided by more exr 
cellent laws, becomes guilty and criminal when he is 
so far transported by the inclinations of this lower 
life as to violate his duty, or neglect the higher and 
more noble designs of his creation. Our natural 
affections are not wholly to be extirpated and de- 
stroyed, but only to be moderated and overruled by 
superior and more excellent principle. In a word, 
the difference betwixt a reUgious and wicked man is, 
that in the one divine life bears sway, in the other 
the animal life doth prevail. 

But it is strange to observe unto what different 
courses this natural principle will sometimes, carry 
jtbose who are wholly guided by it^ according to the 
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divers circumstances that concur with it to determine 
them ; and then, not considering this doth frequently 
occasion very dangerous mistakes, making men think 
well of themselves by reason of that seeming differ- 
ence which is betwixt them and others, whereas, per- 
haps, their actions do all the while flow from one 
and the same original. If we consider the natural 
temper and constitution of men's souls, we shall find 
some to be airy, frolicksome, and light, which make 
their behaviour extravagant and ridiculous ; whereas 
others are naturally serious and severe, and their 
whole carriage composed into such gravity as gains 
them a great deal of reverence and esteem. Some 
are of a humorous, rugged, and morose temper, and 
. can neither be pleased themselves, nor endure that 
others should be so. But all are not born with such 
sour and unhappy dispositions ; for some persons have 
a certain sweetness and benignity rooted in their na- 
tures ; and they find the greatest pleasure in the en- 
dearments of society, and the mutual complacency of 
fiiends, and covet nothing more than to have every 
body obliged to them : and it is well that nature hath 
provided this complexional tenderness, to supply the 
defect of true charity in the world, and to incline 
men to do something for one another's welfare. 
Again, in regard of education, some have never been 
taught to follow any other rules than those of plea- 
sure or advantage ; but others are so inured to observe 
the strictest rules of decency and honour, and some 
instances of virtue, that they are hardly capable of 
doing any thing which they have been accustomed 
to look upon as base and unworthy. 

In fine, it is no small difference in the deportment 
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of mere natural men, that doth arise from the strength 
or weakness of their wit or judgment, and from their 
care and negligence in ueang them. Intemperance 
and lust, injustice and oppression, and all those other 
impieties which abound in the world, and render it 
so miserable, are the issues of self-love, the effect of 
the animal life, when it is neither overpowered by 
religion, nor governed by natursl reason : but if it 
once take hold of reason, and get judgment and wit 
to be of its party, it will many times disdain the 
grosser, sort of vices, and spring up into fair imitations 
of virtue and goodness. If a man have but so muek 
Mason as to consider the prejudice which intemper* 
anee and inordinate lust do bring unto his health, his 
fortune, and his reputation, self-love may suffice to 
restrain him ; and one may observe the rules of moral 
justice, in dealing with others, as the best way to se- 
cure his own interest, and maintain his credit in the 
world. But this is not all ; for this natural prindple, 
by the help of reason, may take a higher flight, and 
come nigher the instances of piety and religion : it 
may incline a man to the diUgent study of divine 
truths ; for why should not these, as well as other 
s^culations, be pleasant and grateful to curious and 
inquisitive minds? It may make men zealous ia 
maintaining and propagating such opinions as thef 
have espoused, and be very desirous that othefs 
should submit unto their judgment, and approve the 
choice of religion which they themselves have made. 
It may make them delight to hear and compose ex- 
cellent discourses about the matters of religion ; for 
eloquence is very pleasant, whatever be the subject : 
nay, some it may dispose to no small height of sen- 
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iUe devotion. The glorious things that are ^km 
if heaven, may make even a carnal heart in love with 
t: the metaphors and similitudes made use of in 
Scripture, of crowns and sceptres, and rivers of plea-* 
lure, &C. will easily affect a man's fancy, and make 
bim wish to be there, though he neither understand 
[lor desire those spiritual pleasures which are de- 
leribed and shadowed forth by them : and when such 
St person comes to believe that Christ has purchased 
those glorious things for him, he may feel a kind of 
tenderness and affection towards so great a benefactor, 
ind imagine that he is mightily enamoured with him, 
md yet all the while continue a stranger to the holy 
teniper and spirit of the blessed Jesus; and what 
band the natural constitution may have in the rap* 
turous devotions of some melancholy persons, hath 
been excellently discovered of late by several learned 
tmd judicious pens. 

To conclude, there is nothing proper to make a 
Duui's life pleasant, or himself eminent and conspicu* 
ona in the world, but this natural principle, assisted 
by wit and reason, may prompt him to it: and 
though I do not condemn these things in themselveP) 
yet it concerns us nearly to know and consider their 
nature, both that we may keep within due bounds, 
and also that we may learn' never to value ourselves 
on the account of such attainments, nor lay the stress 
of religion upon our natural appetites or perform-* 
anees. 

It is now time to return to the consideration of 
that divine life whereof I was discoursing before, that 
life which is hid with Christ in God ; and therefore 
Uth no glorious show or appearance in the world) 
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and to the natural man will seem a mean and insipid 
notion. As the animal life consisteth in that nar* 
row and confined love which is terminated on a maoV 
self, and in his propension towards those things that 
are pleasing to nature ; so the divine life stands in • 
universal and unbounded affection, and in the mat* 
tery over our natural inclinations, that they may never 
be able to betray us to those things which we know 
to be blameable. The root of the divine life is faith; 
the chief branches are love to God, charity to rnaOf 
purity, and humility: for, as an excellent person 
hath well observed, however these names be commea 
and vulgar, and make no extraordinary sound, yet 
do they carry such a mighty sense, that the tongue 
of man or angel can pronounce nothing more weighty 
or excellent. Faith hath the same place in the 
divine life, which sense hath in the natural, being 
indeed nothing else but a kind of sense, or feeling 
persuasion of spiritual things ; it extends itself unto 
all divine truths ; but in our lapsed estate, it hath a 
peculiar relation to the declaration of God's mercy 
and reconcilableness to sinners through a Mediator; 
and therefore, receiving its denomination from that 
principal object, is ordinarily termed faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

The love of God is a delightful and affectionate 
sense of the divine perfections, which makes the soul 
resign and sacrifice itself wholly unto him, desiring 
above all things to please him, and delighting in no- 
thing so much as in fellowship and communion with 
him, and being ready to do or suffer any thing for 
his sake, or at his pleasure. Though this affection 
may have its first rise from the favours and mercies 
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if God toward oondves, yet doth it, in its growth 
ind progress, transcend such particukr considerations, 
nd ground itself on his infinite goodness, manifested 
io all the works of creation and providence. A soul 
thus possessed with divine love, must needs be en* 
larged, toward all mankind, in a sincere and un- 
bounded affection, because of the relation they have 
to God, being his creatures, and having something of 
his image stamped upon them ; and this is that 
dbarity I named as the second branch of religion, and 
under which all th.e parts of justice, all the duties we 
owe to our neighbour, are eminently comprehended : 
for he who doth truly love all the world, will be nearly 
ocmcemed in the interest of every one ; and so fiur 
firom wronging or injuring any person, that he will 
resent any evil that befab others, as if it happened 
to himself. 

By purity^ I understand a due abstractedness fiom 
the body, and mastery over the inferior appetites ; 
or such a temper and disposition of mind, as makes 
a man despise and abstain froifl all pleasures and de- 
lights of sense or fitncy^ which are sinful in them- 
selves, or tend to extinguish or lessen our relish of 
more divine and intellectual pleasures; which doth 
also infer a resoluteness to undergo all those hard- 
ihips he may meet with in the performance of his 
dut|r; so that not only chastity and temperance, but 
also Christian courage and magnanimity, may come 
under this head. 

Humility imports a deep sense of our own mean- 
ness, with a hearty and affectionate acknowledgment 
of our owing all that we are to the divine bounty ; 
which is always accompanied with a profound submis- 
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•ion to the will of God, and great deadneas towatd 
the glory of the world and applause of men. 

These are the highest perfections that either men 
or angels are capable of — the very foundation of 
heaveft laid in the soul ; and he who hath attained 
them, needs not desire to pry into the hidden rolls of 
God's decrees, or search the volumes of heaven to 
know what is determined about his everlasting con- 
dition ; but he may find a copy of God's thoughti 
concerning him, written in his own breast. Hit 
love to God may give him assurance of God's favour 
to him ; and those beginnings of happiness, which 
he feels in the conformity of the powers of his soul 
to the nature of God, and compliance with his will, 
are a sure pledge that his felicity shall be perfected, 
and continued to all eternity ; and it is not without 
reason that one said, ^' I had rather see the real im- 
pressions of a God-like nature upon my own soul, 
than have a vision from heaven,' or an angel sent to 
tell me that my name was enrolled in the book of life." 

When we have said all that we can, the secret 
mysteries of a new nature and divine life can never 
be su£Giciently expressed : language and words cannot 
reach them ; nor can they be truly understood but hf 
those souls that are enkindled within, and awakened 
unto- the sense and relish of spiritual things: ^^ There 
is a spirit in man; and the inspiration of the Almightj 
giveth this understanding." The power and life of 
religion may be better expressed in actions than in 
words ; because actions are more lively things, and 
do better represent the inward principle whence they 
proceed ; and, therefore, we may take the best mea- 
«ure of those gracious endowments from the deport- 
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ment of those in whom they reside; especially as 
they are perfectly exemplified in the holy life of our 
blessed Saviour, a main part of whose business in 
ibis world was to teach, by his practice, what he did 
require of others, — and to make his own conversa- 
tion an exact resemblance of those unparalleled rules 
which he prescribed ; so that if ever true goodness 
was visible to mortal eyes, it was then, when his pre- 
tence did beautify and illustrate this lower world. 
' That sincere and devout affection wherewith his 
blessed soul did constantly bum towards his heavenly 
Father, did express itself in an entire resignation to 
his will; it was his very ^^ meat to do the will, and 
finish the work of him that sent him." This was 
the exercise of his childhood, and the constant em- 
ployment of his riper age. He spared no travel or 
pains while he was about his Father's business, but 
took such infinite content and satisfaction in the 
performance of it, that when, being faint and weary 
with his journey, he rested himself on Jacob's well, 
and entreated water of the Samaritan woman. The 
success of his conference with her, and the accession 
that was made to the kingdom of God, filled his 
mind with such delight, as seemed to have redounded 
to his very body, refireshing his spirits, and making 
him forget the thirst whereof he complained before, 
and refuse the meat which he had sent his disciples to 
buy. Nor was he less patient and submissive in suf- 
fering the will of God, than diligent in the doing of 
it : he endured the sharpest afflictions and extremest 
miseries that ever were inflicted on any mortal, with- 
out a repining thought, or discontented word: for 
though he was far fi*om a stupid insensibility^ or a 

c2 
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fantastic or stoical obstinacy, and had as quick a sense 
of pain as other men, and the deepest apprehension 
of what he was to suffer in his soul, (as his bloodj 
sweat) and the sore amazement and sorrow which he 
professed, do abundantly declare,) yet did he entirdy 
submit to that severe dispensation of providence, and 
willingly acquiesced in it. 

And he prayed to God, that ^* if it were possible,'' 
(or, as one of the Evangelists hath it, '^ if he were 
willing,") " that cup might be removed:" yet he 
gently added, *^ nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done." Of what strange importance are the ex- 
pressions, John xii. 27. where he first aeknowledgeth 
the anguish of bis spirit, ^^ Now is my soul troubled^" 
(which would seem to produce a kind of demur^) 
*^ and what shall I say ?" And then he goes on to 
deprecate his sufferings, *^ Father, save me firom this 
hour;" which he had no sooner uttered, but he doth, 
as it were, on second thoughts, recall it in these 
words, *^ But for this cause came I into the world ;" 
and concludes, " Father, glorify thy name." Now, 
we must not look on this as any levity, or blameaUe 
weakness in the blessed Jesus : he knew all along 
what he was to suffer, and did most resolutely under? 
go it ; but it shows us the inconceivable weight and 
pressure that he was to bear, which, being so afflicting, 
andicontrary to nature, he could not think of with- 
out terror ; yet considering the will of God, and the 
glory which was to redound to him firom thence, he 
was not only content, but desirous to suffer it. 

Another instance of Jiis love to God was bis di' 
tight in conversing with Aim by prayer^ which made 
him firequently retire himself firom the world, andf 
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rifh the greatest devotion and pleasure, spend whole 
iight^ in that heavenly exercise, though he had not 
nns to confess, and but few secular interests to pray 
br$ which, alas ! are almost the only things that are 
iront to drive us to our devotions. Nay, we may 
say his whole life was a kind of prayer ; a constant 
sotlrse of communion with God : if the sacrifice was 
not always offering, yet was the fire still kept alive ; 
lot was ever the blessed Jesus surprised with that 
lukiess, or tepidity of spirit, which we must many 
times wrestle with before we can be fit for the exer- 
ise of devotion. 

In the second place, I should speak of his love 
2nd charity toward all men : but he who would ex- 
press it, must transcribe the history of the gospel, and 
M>mment upon it ; for scarce any thing is recorded to 
iiave been done or spoken by him, which was not de- 
ligned for the good and advantage of some one or 
i^er.— -All his miraculous works were instances of 
Ilis goodness as well as his power; and they benefited 
chose on whom they were wrought, as well as they 
imazed the beholders. His charity was not confined 
to his kindred or relations ; nor was all his kindness 
swallowed up in the endearments of that peculiar 
friendship which he carried toward his belbved dis* 
ciple ; but every one was his friend who obeyed his 
holy commands, John xv. 14. A^d whosoever did 
the will of his Father, the same 4as to him as his 
brother, and sister, and mother. 

Never was any unwelcome to him who came with 
an honest intention, nor did he deny any request 
which tended to the good of those that asked it : so 
that what was spoken of that Roman em^ etot) ^Vvq^ 
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fdt his goodness, was called the darling ^mankifid^ 
was really performed by him, that never any departed 
firom him with a heavy countenance, except that rich 
youth, (Mark x.) who was sorry to hear that the 
kingdom of heaven st<K)d at so high a rate, and that 
he could not save his soul and his money too* And 
certainly it troubled our Saviour, to see that when a 
price was in his hand to get wisdom, yet he had no 
heart to it* The ingenuity that appeared in his first 
address had already procured some kindness for him \ 
for it is said, '^ and Jesus, beholding him, loved him :" 
but must he, for his sake, cut out a new way to hear 
ven, and alter the nature of things, which make it 
impossible that a covetous man should be happy ? 

And what shall I speak of his meekness, who could 
encounter the monstrous ingratitude and dissimulation 
of that miscreant who betrayed him, in no harsher 
terms than these : ^^ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
man with a kiss ?" What farther evidence could we 
desire of his fervent and unbounded charity, than that 
he willingly laid down his life even for his most bitter 
enemies; and mingling his prayers with his blood, 
besought the Father that his death might not belaid 
to their charge, but might become the means of eter* 
nal life to those very persons who procured it ? 

The third branch of the divine life is purity^ 
which, as I said, consists in a neglect of worldly en- 
joyments and accommodations, in a resolute endur* 
ing of all such troubles as we meet with in doing of 
6\}x duty. Now surely, if ever any person was wholly 
dead to all the pleasures of the natural life, it was the 
blessed Jesus, who seldom tasted them when they came 
iut his way; but never stepped out of his road to seek 
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ihem. Though he allowed othe!^ the cdmforts of 
wedlock, and honoured marriage with his presence^ 
yet he chose the severity pf a virgin life, and never 
knew the nuptial bed : and though at the same time 
he supplied the want of wine with a miracle, yet he 
would not work one for the relief of his own hunger 
in the wilderness; ^so gracious and divine was the 
temper of his soul, in allowing to others such law- 
fill gratifications as himself thought good to abstain 
from, and supplying not only their more extreme and 
pressing necessities, but also their smaller and less 
considerable wants. We many times hear of our 
Saviour's sighs, and groans, and tears ; but never 
that he laughed ; and but once that he rejoiced in 
spirit : so that through his whole life, he did exactly 
answer that character given of him by the prophet of 
old, that he was ^^ a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief/' Nor were the troubles and disaccommo>^ 
dations of his life other than matters of choice ; for 
never did there any appear on the stage of the world 
wiih greater advantages to have raised himself to the 
highest secular felicity. He who would bring toge*-; 
ther such a prodigious number of fishes into his dis- 
ciples' net, and, at another time, receive that tribute 
from a fish which he was to pay to the temple, might 
easily have made hiiuself the* richest person in the 
world. Nay, without any money, he could have 
maintained an army powerful enough to have justled 
Cesar out of his throne, having oftener than once fed 
several thousands with a few loaves and small fishes ; 
but, to show how small esteem he had of all the en- 
joyments in the world, he chose to live in so poor 
and mean a condition, ^* that though the foxes had 
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holes, and the birds of the air had nests, yet he, who 
was Lord and heir of all things, had not whereon to 
lay his head." He did not frequent the courts of 
princes, nor affect the acquaintance or converse of 
great ones ; but, being reputed the son of a carpen* 
ter, he had fishermen, and such other poor people fi>r 
his companions, atid lived at such a rate as suited 
with the meanness of that condition. 

And thus I am brought unawares to speak of 
his humility^ the last branch of the divine life; 
wherein he was a most eminent pattern to us, thai 
we might '^ learn of him to be meek and lowly in 
heart.'' I shall not now speak of that infinite con- 
descension of the eternal Son of God, in taking our 
nature upon him, but only reflect on our Saviour^s 
lowly and humble deportment while he was in the 
world. He had none of those sins and imperfections 
which may justly humble the best of men ; but hd 
was so entirely swallowed up with a deep sense 0f 
the infinite perfections of God, that he appeared as 
nothing in his own eyes ; I mean so far as he was a 
creature. He considered those eminent perfectioitt 
which shined in his blessed soul, not as his own, but 
the gifts of God ; and therefore assumed nothing to 
himself for them, but, with the profoundest humility, 
renounced all pretences to them. Hence did he re- 
fuse that ordinary compellation of ^^ Grood Master,** 
when addressed to his human nature, by one who, it 
seems, was ignorant of his divinity : '^ Why callest 
thou me good ? there is none good but God only;** 
as if he had said, ' The goodness of any creature (and 
such only thou takest me to be) is not worthy to be 
named or taken notice of. It is God alone who is 
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originally and essentially good/ He never made use 
of his miraculous power for vanity or ostentation. He 
would not gratify the curiosity of the Jews with a 
sign from heaven, some prodigious appearance in the 
air ; nor would he follow the advice of his country-^ 
men and kindred, who would have all his great works 
performed in the eyes of the world, for gaining him 
the greater fame. But when his charity had prompted 
him to the relief of the miserable, his humility made 
him many times enjoin the concealment of the miracle ; 
and when the glory of God, and the design for which 
he eame into the world, required the publication of 
them^ he ascribeth the honour of all to his Father, 
tdling them, *^ that of himself he was able to do 
nothing.'^ 

I cannot insist on all the instances of humility in 
hia deportment towards men : his withdrawing him- 
self when they would have made him a king ; his sub- 
jection, not only to his blessed mother, but to her 
husband, during his younger years ; and his submis- 
don to all the indignities and a£5:onts which his rude 
and malidouB enemies did put upon him. The his- 
tory of his holy life, recorded by those who conversed 
witfi him, is fiill of such passages as these ; and in- 
deed the serious and attentive study of it is the best 
way to get right measures of humility, and all the 
other parts of religion which I have been endeavour- 
ing to describe. 

^But now, that I may lessen your trouble of read- 
ing a long letter, by making some pauses in it, let me 
here subjoin a prayer, that might be proper when one, 
who had formally entertained some false notions (^ 
religion, begins to discover what it is. 

c3 
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A PRATER. 

Infinite and eternal Majesty ! Author and Foun? 

tain of being and blessedness ! how little do we poor 

sinful creatures know of thee, or the way to serve 

and please thee ! We talk of religion, and pretend 

unto it ; but, alas ! how few are there that know and 

consider what it means ! How easily do we mistake 

the affections of our nature, and issues of self-love^ 

for those divine graces which alone can render us ae* 

ceptable in thy sight ! It may justly grieve me to 

consider, that I should have wandered so lougy and 

contented myself so often with vain shadows and false 

images of piety and religion; yet I cannot but acknov* 

ledge and adore thy goodness, who hast been pleased, 

in some measure, to open mine eyes, and let me see 

what it is at which I ought to aim. I rejoice to 

consider what mighty improvements my nature is 

capable of, and what a divine temper of spirit doth 

shine in those whom thou art pleased to choose, and 

causest to approach unto thee. Blessed be thine in^ 

finite mercy, who sentest thine own Son to dwdl 

among men, and instruct them by his example as wdl 

as his laws, giving them a perfect pattern of whal 

they ought to be. O that the holy life of the blessed 

Jesus may be always in my thoughts, and before mini 

eyes, till I receive a- deep sense and impression -oi 

those excellent graces that shined so eminently in 

him ! And let me never cease my endeavours^ till 

that new and divine nature prevail in my soul, and 

Christ be formed within me. 

« 
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PART 11. 

On the Excellency qf Religion and Divine Love. 

And now, my dear friend, having discovered th« 
nature of true religion, before I proceed any forthoFj 
it will not perhaps be unfit to fix our meditations a 
little on the excellency and advantages of it, that we 
may be excited to the more vigorous and diligent pro- 
lecution of those methods whereby we may attain so 
epreat a felicity. But, alas ! what words shall we find 
iO express that inward satisfaction, those hidden plea^ 
Hirea, which can never be rightly understood but by 
those holy souls that feel them ? ^^ A stranger in* 
terroeddleth not with their joys." Holiness is the 
right temper, the vigorous and healthful constitution 
of the soul. Its faculties had formerly been enfeebled 
lod disordered, so that they could not exercise their 
natural functions : it had wearied itself with endless 
tossings and rollings, and was never able to find any 
rest. Now that distemper being removed, it feels it-* 
idf well; there is a due harmony in its faculties, and 
ft 9finghily vigour possesseth every part. The un« 
lerstanding can discern what is good, and the will can 
cleave unto it. The afiections are not tied to the 
motions of sense .and the influence of external ob« 
jects, but they are stirred by more divine impressions, 
m touched by a sense of invisible things. 

Let us descend, if you please, into a nearer and 
more particular view of religion, in those several 
branches of it which were named before. Let ua 
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consider that love and affection wherewith holy souls 
are united to God, that we may see what excellency 
and felicity is involved in it. Love is that powerful 
and prevalent passion, by which all the faculties and 
inclinations of the soul are determined, and on which 
both its perfection and happiness depend. The worth 
and excellency of a soul is to be measured by the ob- 
ject of its love. He who loveth mean and aor^ 
things doth thereby become base and vile, but a nobk 
and well-placed affection doth advance and improve 
the spirit into a conformity with the perfections whidi 
it loves. The images of these do frequently present 
themselves unto the mind, and, by a secret force and 
energy, insinuate into the very constitution of the soul^ 
and mould and fashion it unto their own likeness. 
Hence we may see how easily lovers or friends do 
slide into the imitation of the persons whom they af* 
feet ; and how, even before they are aware, they begin 
to resemble them, not only in the more considerable 
instances of their deportment, but also in their voice 
and gesture, and that which we call their mien or sir; 
and certainly we should as well transcribe the virtues 
and inward beauties of the soul, if they were theob* 
ject and motive of our love. But now, as all the 
creatures we converse with have their mixture and 
alloy, we are always in hazard to be sullied and co^ 
rupted by placing our affections on them. Passion 
doth easily blind our eyes, so that we first approve, 
and then imitate the things that are blameable in 
them. The true way to improve and ennoble our 
souls is, by fixing our love on the divine perfections, 
that we may have them always before us, and derive 
Mil impression of them on ourselves ; and, '^ behold^ 
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ing with <ypen hce, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lordy we may be changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory/' He who, with a generous and holy 
ambition, hath raised his eyes towards that uncreated 
beauty and goodness, and fixed his affection there, is 
quite of another spirit, of a more excellent and heroic 
temper, than the rest of the world, and cannot but 
infinitely diisdain all mean and unworthy things ; will 
not entertain any low or base thoughts which might 
diqmrage his high and noble pretensions. Love is 
the greatest and most excellent thing we are masters 
QJ^ and therefore it is folly and baseness to bestow it 
unworthily. It is indeed the only thing we can call 
our own : other things may be taken from us by vio- 
lence, but none can ravish our love. If any thing 
dse be counted ours by giving our love, we give all, 
so &r as we make over our hearts and wills, by which 
we possess our other enjoyments. It is not possible 
to refuse him any thing, to whom by love we have 
given ourselves ; nay, since it is the privilege of gifts 
to receive their value from the mind of the giver, and 
not to be measured by the event, but by the desire, 
he who loveth may, in some sense, be said not only 
to b^tow all that he hath, but all things else which 
may make the beloved person happy ; since he doth 
heartily wish them, and would really give them if 
they were in his power: in which sense it is that one 
makes bold to say, '* That divine love doth, in a 
inanner, give God unto himself, by the complacency 
it takes in the happiness and perfection of his nature.*^ 
But though this may seem too strained an expression, 
certainly love is the worthiest present we can offer unto 
Grod, and it b extremely debased when we bestow it 
another way. 
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,■ When' this affection is misplaced, it doth oftett 
vent itself in such expressions as point at its genuine 
«nd proper object, and insinuate where it ought to be 
placed. The flattering and blasphemous terms of 
adoration, wherein men do sometimes express their 
passion, are the language of that affection which ms 
made and designed for God ; as he who is accustomed 
to speak to some great person, doth perhaps, unawares^ 
accost another with those titles he was wont to give 
\Am ; but certainly that passion which accounteth its 
object a deity, ought to be bestowed on him wh6 
really is so* Those unlimited submissions, which 
would debase the soul if directed to any other,. will 
exalt and ennoble it when placed here. Those chains 
and cords of love are infinitely more glorious than 
liberty itself; this slavery is more noble than all the 
empires in the world. 

Again, As divine love doth advance and elevate 
the soul, so it is that alone which can make it happy. 
The highest and most ravishing pleasures, the most 
solid and substantial delights that human nature is. 
capable of, are those which arise from the endear- 
ments of a well-placed and successful affection. That 
which imbitters love, and makes it ordinarily a very 
troublesome and hurtful passion, is the placing it on 
those who have not worth enough to deserve it, or 
affection and gratitude ta requite it, or whose absence 
may deprive us of the pleasure of their converse, or 
their miseries occasion our trouble* To all these evils 
are they exposed, whose chief and supreme affection 
is placed on creatures like themselves ; but the love 
pf God delivers us from them all. 

First, I say, love must needs be miserable, and 
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Eoll of trouble and disquietude, when there is not 

vrorth and excellency enough in the object to answer 

the vastness of its capacity. So eager and violent a 

passion cannot but fret and torment the spirit, when 

it finds not wherewith to satisfy its cravings ; and, 

indeed, so large and unbounded in its nature, that it 

must be extremely piuched and straitened, when con* 

fined to any creature : nothing below an infinite good 

can afford it room to stretch itself, and exert its 

vigour and activity. What ! is a little skin-deep 

beauty, or some small degrees of goodness, to match 

or satisfy a passion which was made for God : designed 

to embrace an infinite good ? No wonder lovers do 

so hardly suffer any rival, and do not desire that 

others should approve their passions by imitating it; 

they know the scantiness and narrowness of the good 

which they love, that it cannot suffice two, being in 

effect too Uttle for one. Hence love, ^^ which is 

strong as death;" occasioneth ^^ jealousy which is 

cruel as the grave," the coals whereof are coab of 

fire, which hath a most violent flame. 

But divine love hath no mixture of this gall. 
When once the soul is fixed on that supreme and 
all-sufficient good, it finds so much perfection and 
goodness, as doth not only answer and satisfy its 
affection, but master and overpower it too. It finds 
all its love to be too faint and languid for such a no* 
ble object, and is only sorry that it can command no 
more. It wisheth for the flames of a seraph, and 
longs for the time when it shall be wholly melted and 
dissolved into love; and because it can do so little 
itself, it desires the assistance of the whole creation, 
that angels and men would concur with it in the ad- 
miration and love of those infinite per£ectiOTi<^ 
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Again, Love is accompanied with trouble, when 
it misseth a suitable return of affection. Love is the 
most valuable thing we can bestow, and by giving it, 
we do, in efiect, give all that we have ; and therefore it 
must needs be afflicting to find so great a gift despised, 
that the present which one hath made of his whole 
^jteart, cannot prevail to obtain any return. Perfect 
love is a kind of self-dereliction, a wandering oUt ef 
0QrseIve»;-it is a kind of voluntary death, wherdn 
the lover dies to himself, and all his own interests, 
nor thinking of them, nor caring for them any more, 
and minding nothing but how he may please and 
gratify the party whom he loves. Thus he is quit^ 
undone, unless he meets with reciprocal affection ; he 
neglects himself, and the other hath no regard to 
hi^ : but if he be beloved, he is revived, as it were, 
and liveth in the soul and care of the person whom 
he loves ; and now he begins to mind his own con- 
cernments, not so much because they are his, as be- 
cause the bdoved is pleased to own an interest in 
them ; he becomes dear unto himself, because he is 
so unto the other. 

But why should I enlarge in so known a matter? 
Nothing can be more clear than that the happiness ot 
love depends on the return it meets with : and herein 
the divine lover hath unspeakably the advantage, 
having placed his affection on him whose natur.^ is 
love, whose goodness is as infinite as his being, whose 
mercy prevented us when we were his enemies, 
therefore cannot choose but embrace us when we are 
become his friends. It is utterly impossible that 
God should deny his love to a soul wholly devoted 
to bim> and which desires nothing so much as to 
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serve and please him; he cannot disdain his own 
imagey nor the heart in which it is engrayen. Love 
is all the tribute which we can pay him, and it is the 
sserifice which he will not despise. 

Another thing which disturbs the pleasure of 
We^ land renders it a miserable and unquiet passion^ 
is absence and separation from those we love. It ifi, 
not without a sensible affliction that friends do part^ ' 
tlumgh for some little time : it is sad to be deprived 
of that society which is so delightful; our life be* 
comes tedious^ being spent in an impatient expecta- 
tkm of the happy hour wherein we^may meet again: 
but if death has made the separation^ as some time 
or other it must^ this occasions a grief scarce to be 
paraQeled by all the misfortunes of human life, and 
wherein we may pay dear enough for the comforts of 
00^ friendship. But O how happy are those who 
have placed their love on him who can never be absent 
fiom them 1 Th^y need but open their eyes, and 
they shall every where behold the traces of his pre- 
sence and glory, and converse with him whom their 
aoul loveth ; and this makes the darkest prison, or 
wildest desert, not only supportable, but delightfid 
to them. 

In fine, A lover is miserable, if the person whom 
he loveth be so. They who have made an ez*- 
diange of hearts by love, get thereby an interest in 
one another's happiness and misery ; and this makes 
Une a troublesome passion, when placed on earth. 
The most fortunate person hath grief enough to mar 
the tranquillity of his friend ; and it is hard to hold 
oat, when we are attacked on all hands, and suffer 
not (mly in our ownpenoD, but in anothef a« ^uV 
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if God were the object of our love^ we should share 
in an infinite happiness, without any mixture or poa* 
sibility of diminution ; we should rejoice to behold tht 
glory of God, and receive comfort and pleasure frcm 
all the praises wherewith men and angels do eztd 
him. It should delight us, beyond all expression, to 
consider, that the beloved of our souls is infinitcflj 
happy in himself, and that all his enemies cannot 
shake or unsettle his throne : ^^ that our God is in 
the heavens, and doth whatever he pleaseth.'* 

Behold, on what sure foundation his happiness ii 
built, whose soul^s possessed with divine love, whxMt 
will is transformed into the will of God, and whofi 
great desire is, that his Maker should be pleased) 
O the peace, the rest, the satisfaction that attendeth 
such a temper of mind ! 

What an infinite pleasure must it needs be^ 
thus, as it were, to lose ourselves in him, and, being 
swallowed up in the overcoming sense of his good* 
ness, to ofier ourselves a living sacrifice, always as^ 
ceuding unto him in flames of love ! Never doth i 
soul know what solid joy and substantial pleasure is^ 
till once, being weary of itself, it renounce all pro<i 
priety, give itself up unto the Author of its bein^ 
and feel itself become a hallowed and devoted thing) 
and can say^ from an inward sense and feeling, ^f My 
beloved is mine," (I account aU his interest minfl 
own,)'^^ and I am his :" I am content to be any thing 
for him, and care not for myself, but that I may serfs 
him. A person, moulded into this temper, would! 
find pleasure in all the dispensations of Providence • 
temporal enjoyments would have another relish, whi^ 
lie should taste the divine goodness in them, and con* 
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dder them as tokens of love, sent by his dearest Lord 
snd Maker : and chastisements, though they be not 
(oyous, but grievous, would hereby lose their sting, 
the rod as well as the staff would comfort him : he 
would snatch a kiss from the hand that was smiting 
him, and gather sweetness from that severity ; nay, 
be would rejoice, that though God did not the will of 
such a worthless, and foolish creature as himself, yet 
he did his own will, and accomplished his own de* 
signs, which are infinitely more holy and wise. 

The exercises of religion, which to others are 
insipid and tedious, do yield the highest pleasures 
and delight to souls possessed with divine love* 
They rejoice when they are called " to go up to the 
house of the Lord," that they may " see his power 
and his glory, as they have formerly seen it in the 
sanctuary." They: never think themselves so happy, 
as when, having retired from the world, and gotten 
fi*ee from the noise and hurry of affairs, and silenced 
all their clamorous passions, (those troublesome 
guests within,) they have placed themselves in the 
presence of God, and entertain fellowship and com^ 
munion with him : they delight to adore his perfec- 
tions, and recount his favours, — and to protest their 
a&ction to him, and tell him a thousand times that 
they love him ; to lay their troubles or w^ts before 
him, and disburden their hearts in his bosom. Re- 
pentance itself is a delightful exercise, when it flow- 
eth from the principle of love. There is a secret 
sweetness which accompanieth those tears of remorse, 
those meltings and relentings of a soul returning 
unto God, and lamenting its former unkindness. 

The severities of a holy life, and that coustaut 
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wstch which we are obliged to keep over our hearts ^ 
and wajrsy are very troublesome to those who an *" 
only ruled and acted by an external law, andhafsnb ~ 
law in their minds inclining them to the performanaa ^ 
of their duty : but where divine love possesseth tha "* 
soul, it stands as sentinel to keep out every thing 
that may offisnd the beloved, and doth disdainfiill^ 
repulse those temptations which assault it : it couH 
j^ieth cheerfully, not only with explicit commands, 
but with the most secret notices of the beloved's plail- 
sure, and is ingenious in discovering what will be 
most grateful and acceptable unto him: it makes 
mortification and self-denial change their harsh and 
dreadful names, and become easy, sweet, and delight* 
fid things. 

But I find this part of my letter swell bigger than 
I designed, (indeed who would not be tempted to 
dwell on so pleasant a theme !) I shall endeavour to 
compensate it by brevity in the other points. 

The next branch of the Divine LUe, is a univer- 
sal charity and love. The excellency of this grace 
will be easily acknowledged ; for what can be more 
noble and generous, than a heart enlarged to embrace 
the whole world, whose wishes and designs are 
levelled at the good and welfare of the universe, 
which considereth every man's interest as its own? 
He who loveth his neighbour as himself, can never 
entertun any base or injurious thought, or be want- 
ing in expressions of bounty. He had rather suffer 
a thousand wrongs, than be guilty of one ; and never 
accounts himself happy, but when some one or other 
hath been benefited by him : the malice or ingrati- 
tude of men is not able to resist his love : he over- 
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I leoks their injuries, and pities their folly, and over^ 
I comes their evil with good : and never designs any 
other revenge against his most bitter and malicious 
Mieroies, than to put all the objections he can upon 
Qi0m» whether they will or not. Is it any wonder 
Aat such a person be reverenced and admired, and 
accounted the darling of mankind? This inwaid 
goodness and benignity of spirit reflects a certain 
iveetness and serenity upon the very countenance, 
md makes it amiable and lovely: it inspireth the soul 
with a holy resolution and courage, and makes it 
oipable. of enterprising and effecting the highest 
things. Those heroic actions which we are wont.tn 
lead with adpiiration, have, for the most part, been 
the effects of the love of one's country, or of partieo* 
lar friendships : and, certainly, a more extensive and 
universal affection must be much more powerful and 
eflkacious. 

Again, As charity flows from a noble and excel* 
loit temper, so it is accompanied with the greatest 
satisfaction and pleasure : it delights the soul to feel 
itself thus enlarged, and to be delivered from those 
disquieting, as well as deformed passions, malice, ha- 
tred, and envy ; and become gentle, sweet, benign. 
' Had I my choice of all things that might tend to my 
present felicity, I would pitch upon this, to have my 
heart possessed with the greatest kindness and affee^ 
tion towards all men in the world. I am sure this 
would make me partake in all the happiness of others : 
thttr inward endowments and outward prosperity; 
every thing that did benefit and advantage them 
would afford me comfort and pleasure : and though 
I should frequently meet ¥rith occasions of grief and 
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eompasnoDy yet there is a sweetness in oomwiaenh 
tion, which makes it infinitely more desirable than s 
itupid insensibility : and the consideration of that 
infinite goodness and wisdom which governs the 
world, might repress any excessive trouble for parti- 
cular calamities that happen in it : and the hopes or 
possibility of men's after happiness, might moderate , 
their sorrow for their present misfortunes. Ce^ 
tainly, next to the love and enjoyment of God, thst 
Brdent charity and affection wherewith blessed souk 
do embrace one another, is justly to be reckoned a 
the greatest felicity of those regions above ; and did 
it universally prevail in the world, it would anticqutte 
that blessedness, and make us taste of the joys ai 
heaven upon earth. 

That which I named as a third branch of religioOf 
was purity ; and you may remember I described it to 
consist in a contempt of sensual pleasures, and reso« 
luteness to undergo those troubles and pains we may 
meet with in the performance of our duty. Now, 
the naming of this may suffice to recommend it as a 
most noble and excellent quality. There is no sla- 
very so base, as that whereby a man becomes a 
drudge to his own lusts : nor any victory so glorious, 
as that which is obtained over them. Never can 
that person be capable of any thing that is noble or 
worthy, who is sunk in the gross and seculent plea- 
sures of sense, or bewitched with the light and airy 
gratifications of fancy : but the religious soul is of a 
more sublime and divine temper; it knows it was 
made for higher things, and scorns to step aside one 
foot out of the ways of holiness, for the obtaining 
any of these. 
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' And this purity is accompanied with a great deal 
if pleasure. Whatsoever defiles the soul disturbs 
it too; all impure delights have a sting in them^ 
•nd leave smart and trouble behind them. Excess 
and intemperance, and all' inordinate lusts, are so 
mudi enemies to the health of thelody, and the in* 
toest of this present life, that a little consideration 
iui^t oblige any rational man to forbear them on 
that very score; and if the religious person go higher, 
and do not only abstain from noxious pleasures, but 
neglect those that are innocent, this is not to be 
lodced upon as any violent and uneasy restraint, but 
as the efiect of better choice, that their minds are 
taken up in the pursuit of more sublime and refined 
delights, so that they cannot be concerned in these. 
Any person that is engaged in a violent and passion- 
ate fl^ection, will easily forget his ordinary gratifi- 
cations, will be little curious about his diet, or his 
bodily ease, or the divertisements he was wonted to 
delight in. No wonder then, if souls overpowered 
with divine love despise inferior pleasures, and be al- 
most ready to grudge the body its necessary atten- 
dance for the common accommodations of life, judg^ 
ing all these impertinent to their main happiness, 
those higher enjoyments they are pursuing. As for 
the hardships they may meet with, they rejoice in 
them, as opportunities to exercise and testify their 
affection ; and since they are able to do so little for 
Qod, they are glad of the honour to suffer for him. 

The last branch of religion is humility ; and how- 
ever, to vulgar and carnal eyes this may appear an 
abject, base, and despicable quality, yet really the 
aoul of man is not capable of a higher and more noble 
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endowment. It ii a silly ignorance that b^fett pridei 
Bat homility arises from a nearer acquaintance with 
excellent thingj^ which keeps men from doting am 
trifles, or adminng themselves because of some patl]^ 
attainments. Noble and well-educated souls have ne 
such high opinion of riches, beauty^ strength, and 
other such like advantages, as to value themselves ftr 
them, or despise those that want them. And as ftff 
inward worth and real goodness, the sense they have 
of the divine perfections, makes them think vmj 
meanly of any thing they have hitherto attained, and 
be still endeavouring to surmount themselves, and 
make nearer approaches to those infinite excellendes 
which they admire. 

I know not what thoughts people may have of bo* 
mility, but I see almost every person pretending to 
it, and shunning such expressions and actions as mMf 
make them be accounted arrogant and presumptuous^ 
so that those who are most desirous of praise will be 
loath to commend themselves. What are those com* 
jdiments and modes of civility, so frequent in our or- 
dinary converse, but so many protestations of the 
esteem of others, and the low thoughts we have of 
ourselves ? And must not that humility be a nobb 
and excellent endowment, when the very shadows of 
it are accounted so necessary a part of good breed- 

ing? 

Again, This grace is accompanied with a great deal 

of happiness and tranquillity. The proud and arro* 
gant person is a trouble to all that converse with him, 
but most of all unto himself: every thing is enough 
to vex him ; but scarce any thbg sufficient to con- 
tent and please him. He is ready to quarrel with 
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thing that fills out; as if he huBself wan such 
Dsiderable pera^, that Ood Ahnigfaty should do 
y thing to gratify him, and all the creatures of 
ran and earth should wait upon him, and obey his 
The leaves of high trees do shake with every 
$ of wind; and every breath, eveiy evU word wiU 
[iiiet and torment an arrogant man. But the 
ible person hath the advantage when he is de» 
ed, that none can think more meanly of him than 
loth of himself: and therefore he is not troubled 
he nAtter, but can easily bear those reproaches 
ch wound the other to the soul. And withal, as 
is less affected with injuries, so indeed he is less 
oxious unto them. ^^ Contention which cometh 
a pride," betrays a man into a thousand incon- 
iences, which those of a meek and lowIy temper 
lorn meet with. True and genuine humility be- 
teth both a veneration and love among all wise 
. discerning pers^ms, while pride defeateth its own 
ign, and deprives a man of that honour it makes 
L pretend to. 

But as the chief exercises of humility are those 
jA' relate unto Almighty Ood, so these are ac- 
ipanled with the greatest satisfaction and sweet- 
B» It is impossible to express the great pleasure 
. delight which religious persons feel in the lowest 
Btration of their souls before God, when, having 
B^ sense of the divine majesty and glory, they 
c (if I may so speak) to the bottom of their be- 
ly and vanish and disappear in the presence of 
sly by a serious and affectionate acknowledgment 
Jieir own nothingness, and the shortness and im- 
ectiona of their attainments ; when they under- 
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Stand the fiill sense and emphasis of the Psalmis^i 
exclamation. *^ Lord ! what is man ?' and can utta 
it with the same affection. Never did any hangfatjf 
and ambitious person receive the praises and ap^ 
phiuses of men with so much pleasure, as the humbis 
and religious do renounce them : ^^ Not unto us^ O 
Lord ! not unto us, but unto thy name give f^iorfi 
for thy mercy, and for thy truth's sake.'* i 

Thus I have spoken something of the exceDencies 
and advantages of religion in its several branches ; 
but should be very injurious to the subject, did I 
pretend to have given any perfect account of it. Let 
us acquaint ourselves with it, and experience wiB 
teach us more than all that ever hath been spoken m 
written coMttming it. But, if we may suppose Aa 
soul to be already awakened unto some longing de-* 
sires after so great a blessedness, it will be good t» 
give them vent, and suffer them to issue forth iu; 
some such aspirations as these :— — 

A PRAYER. 

Good God ! what a mighty felicity is this to 
which we are called ! How graciously hast thou 
joined our duty and happiness together, and pre- 
scribed that for our work, the performance whereof 
is a great reward ! And shall such silly worms be 
advanced to so great a height ? Wilt thou allow us 
to raise our eyes to thee ? Wilt thou admit and ac- 
cept our affection ? Shall we receive the impression 
of thy divine excellencies, by beholding and admir- 
ing them,— —and partake of thy infinite blessedness 
and glory, by loving thee, and rejoicing in thee ? O 
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he happiness of those souls that have broken the 
istters of self-love, and disentangled their affection 
torn every narrow and particular good ! whose un^ 
lerstandings are enlightened by thy Holy Spirit, and 
lieir wills enlarged to the extent of thine I who love 
•hee above all things, and all mankind for thy sake ! 
[ am persuaded, O God, I am persuaded, that I can 
lever be happy, till my carnal and corrupt affections 
le mortified, and the pride and vanity of my spirit be 
mbdued, and till I come seriously to despise the 
vorld, and think nothing of myself. But O when 
ihidl it once be ? O when wilt thou come unto me, 
md satisfy my soul with thy likeness, making me 
!Hdy as thou art holy, even in all manner of conver- 
H&on ? Hast thou given me a prospect of so great 
I felicity, and wilt thou not bring me unto it? 
Bbst thou excited these desires in my soul, and wilt 
thou not also satisfy them ? O teach me to do thy 
irOl, for thou art my God; thy Spirit is good, lead 
me unto the land of uprightness. Quicken me, O 
Lord, for thy name's sake, and perfect that which 
eonoemeth me : thy mercy, O Lord, endureth for 
ever, forsake not the works of thine own hands.*' 



PART in. 

(h ike Difficulties and Duties of the Christian Life. 

I HAVE hitherto considered wherein true religion 
loth consist, and how desirable a thing it is ; but 
rhen one sees how infinitely distant the common 
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temper and frame of men is from it, he may perhi^ 
be ready to despond, and give over, and think it ot* 
teily impossible to be attained. He may sit down 
in sadness, and bemoan himself and say, in the an* 
guish and bitterness of his spirit, ^^ They are happj 
indeed whose souls are awakened unto the divine lif^ 
who are thus renewed in the spirit of their minds; 
but, alas ! I am quite of another constitution,' and 
m not aUe to effect so mighty a diange* If out- 
ward observances could have done the business I 
might have hoped to acquit myself by diligence anl 
care ; but since nothing but a new nature can astfs 
the turn, what am I able to do ? I could bestow al 
my goods in oblations to God, or alms to the poor, 
but cannot command that love and charity, withoot 
which this expense would profit me nothing. Thii 
gift of God cannot be purdiased with money. I£s 
man should give all the substance of his house tot 
love, it would utterly be contemned. I could pine 
and macerate my body, and undergo many haidahipi 
and troubles; but I cannot get all my corruptiooB 
starved, nor my affections wholly weaned from eaitUjr 
things. There are still some w(»rldly desires iuddog 
in my heart, and those vanities that I have shut out 
of the doors, are alwi^s getting in by the windows. 
I am many times convinced of my own meanness, of 
the weakness of my body, and the far greater weak- 
ness of my soul ; but this doth rather beget indig- 
nation and discontent, than, true humiUty in my Bft- 
rit. And though I should come to think meanly of 
fliysdtf, yet I cannot endure that others should think 
ao too. In a word, when I reflect on my higbetf 
and most specious attainmems, I haversasao to aas* 
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p6tf dun thojr aye ill bttt the eSedtB ci naivae^ th« 
iitiMB of ndSAove acting under several diagnitei; and 
ddb ptiBciple is so powerful, and so deeply rooted in 
tutj that I can never hope to be deliverol firom the 
dominion of it. I may toss and turn as a door on 
die hinges, but can never get dear ofl^ or be quite 
anhinged of seli^ which is still the centre of all my 
motions t so that all the advantage I can draw from 
die discovery of religion, is but to see, at a huge 
distance^ that felicity which I am not able to reach ; 
Ike a man in a shipwreck, who discerns the land, 
and envies the happiness of those who are there, but 
diinks it impossible for himself to get ashore.'^ 

Tliese, I say, or such like desponding thoughts, 
nay arise in the minds of those persons who begin 
lo eoDoeive somewhat more of the nature and excel* 
koiy of religion than before. They have spied the 
land, and seen that it is exceeding good, that it flow- 
sdi with milk and honey ; but they find they have 
die children of Anak to grapple with, many powerful 
huts and corruptions to overcome, and they fear they 
shall never prevail against them. But why should 
we give way to such discouraging suggestions? 
Why shotdd we entertain such unreasonable fears, 
wfaieh damp our spirits and weaken our hands, and 
aogment the difficulties of our way? Let us en- 
ooorage oursdves, my dear friend, let us encourage 
ourselves with those mighty aids we are to expect in 
diii spiritual war&re ; for greater is he that is for 
VMf than all that rise up against us. ^ The eternal 
Ood ia our refuge, and underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms* Let us be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might,'' for he it is that shall «« tread 
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down our enemies." God hath a tender regard unto 
the souls of men, and is infinitely willing to promote 
their welfare. He hath condescended to our weak* 
ness, and declared with an oath, that he hath no 
pleasure in our destruction. There is no such thing 
as dispute or envy lodged in the bosom of that evesi? 
blessed Being, whose name and nature is Love. He 
created us at first in a happy condition ; and now, 
when we are fallen from it, ^' He hath laid help upon 
one that is mighty to save," hath committed the caie 
of our souls to no meaner person than the Eternal 
Son of his love. It is he that is the Captain of our 
salvation, and what enemies can be too strong for ui 
when we are fighting under his banners ? Did not 
the Son of God come down from the bosom of hb 
Father, and pitch his tabernacle amongst the- sons of 
men, that he might recover and propagate the divine 
life, and restore the image of God in their souls? 
All the mighty works which he performed, all the 
sad afilictions which he sustained, had this for their 
scope and design ; for this did he labour and toSl^ 
for this did he bleed and die. ^^ He was with child, 
he was in pain, and hath he brought forth nothing 
but wind; hath he wrought no deliverance in the 
earth ? Shall he not see of the travail of his soul ?? 
Certainly it is impossible that this great contrivance 
of heaven should prove abortive, that such a mighty 
undertaking should fail and miscarry. It hath al- 
ready been effectual for the salvation of many thou* 
sands, who were once as far from the kingdom of 
heaven as we can suppose ourselves to be, and our 
^^ High Priest continueth for ever, and is able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by 
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Um/^ He is tender and compassionate) he know- 
eth our infirmities, and had experience of our temp- 
tations. ^^ A. bruised reed will he not break, and 
smoldng flax will he not quench, till he send forth 
judgment unto victory." He hath sent out his Holy 
£^^t, whose sweet but powerful breathings are still 
moving up and down in the world, to quicken and 
revive the souls of men, and awaken them unto the 
sense and feeling of those divine things for which 
they were made, and is ready to assist such weak 
and languishing creatures as we are, in our essays 
towards hoUness and felicity : and when once it hath 
taken hold of a soul, and kindled in it the smallest 
^aik of divine love, it wiU be sure to preserve and 
dierish, and bring it forth into a flame, ^^ which 
many waters shall not quench, neither shall the floods 
be able to drown it." Whenever this day begins to 
dawn, ^^ and the day-star to arise in the heart," it 
will easily dispel the powers of darkness, and make 
ignorance and foUy, and all the corrupt and selfish 
aSEections of men, flee away as fitst before it as the 
shades of night, when the sun cometb out of his 
chambers : ^^ For the path of the just is as the shin- 
ing light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. They shall go on firom strength to 
strength, till every one of them appear before God 
in Zion." 

Why should we think it impossible, that true 
goodness and universal love should ever come to sway 
and prevail in our souls? Is not this their primitive 
state and condition, their native and genuine consti- 
tution, as they came first firom the hands of their 
Maker? Sin and corruption are but usurpers, and 
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though they hsTe long kept poMOMloiii ^ yet fivM 
the beginDing it was not fo.'' That inordinate wdt 
love, which one would thbk were rooted In our tiiy 
being, and interwoven with the constitution of ow 
nature, is nevertheless of a foreign extraction, aad 
had no place at all in the state of integritjr* We 
have still so much reason left as to condemn it ; en 
understandings are easily convinced, that we ought 
to be wholly devoted to him from whom we have ow 
being, and to love him infinitely more than ourselves 
who is infinitely better than we ; and our wills woidd 
readily comply with this, if they were not disordend 
and put out of tune : and is not he who made o«r 
souls, able to rectify and mend them again ? ShaB 
we not be able, by his assistance, to vanquish aad 
expel those violent intruders, ^^ and turn unto flight 
the armies of the aliens ?" 

No sooner shall we take up arms in this holy war, 
but we shall have all the saints on earth, and all the 
angels in heaven, engaged on our party. The holy 
church throughout the world is daily interceding with 
God for th^ success of all such endeavours; and, 
doubtless, those heavenly hosts above are newtbf 
concerned in the interests of religion, and infinitely 
desirous to see the divine life thriving and prevailing 
in this inferior world ; and that the will of God may 
be done by us on earth, as it is done by themsdves 
in heaven. And may we not then encourage our- 
selves, as the prophet did his servant, when he showed 
him the horses and chariots of fire, ^^ Fear net} foi 
they that be with us are more than they that be 
against us?" 

Away then with all perplexing fears and despond* 
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iag thoughts* To undertake tigocoiuly, and niy 
OBltfdentljr on the difine atsifiUncey is nort than 
kdtf the eonquest. ^ Let ut arise and be doin^ 
and the Lord will be with us." It is true^ religion 
in the souls of men is the immediate work of Ood, 
sod all our natural endeainours can neither produee 
it afene^ nor merit those supernatural aids by which 
It must be wrought* The Holy Ghost must come 
Mfon US9 and the power of the Highest must over^ 
shadow i»> before that holy thmg can be begotten, 
sod Christ be formed in us. But yet we must not 
ffpect that this whole work should be done without 
wy cuncHrring endeavours of our own. We must not 
lit kntering in the ditch, and wait till Omnipotence 
pall «8 from thence. No, no : we must bestir, our^ 
SilTesy and actuate those powers which we have al- 
ready received. We must put forth ourselves txy 
ma utmost capacities, and then we may hope that 
^ our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord." All 
ika art and industry of man cannot form the smallest 
hnh, «r make a stalk o£ com to grow in the field ; 
it la Ikhe energy o£ nature, and the influences of Hear- 
imOf which produce this effect. It is God ^* who 
sanaeth the grass to grow, and herb for the service 
sf aum ;" and yet nobody will say, that the labours 
of the husbandman are useless or unnecessary* So,, 
likerwiae^ the human soul is immediately created hy 
GimL It is he who both formeth and enliveneth the 
shild ; and yet he hath appointed the marriage-bed 
as the ordinary means for the propagation of man* 
kind. Though there must intervene a stroke of 
Omnipotence to effect this mighty change in . our 
wanisf yet ought we to do what we can to fit andl 
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prepare ourselves ; for we must break up our fidloir 
ground, and root out the weeds, and puU up the 
thorns, that so we may be more ready to receive the 
seeds of grace, and the dew of heaven. It is tmc^ 
God hath been found of some who sought him not 
He hath cast himself in their way, who were quite 
out of his. He hath laid hold upon them, and 
stopped their course on a sudden; for so was St 
Paul converted in his journey to Damascus. But 
certainly this is not God's ordinary method of deal* 
ing with men. Though he hath not tied himsdf to 
means, yet he hath tied us to the use of them ; and 
we have never more reason to expect the divine as- 
sistance, than when we are doing our utmost endetp 
vours. It shall therefore be my next work, to show 
what course we ought to take for attaining that 
blessed temper I have hitherto described. But here^ 
if, in delivering my own thoughts, I shall chance to 
differ from what is or may be said by others in this 
matter, I would not be thought to contradict and 
oppose them, more than physicians do, when thqr 
prescribe several remedies for the same disease^ which 
perhaps are all useful and good. Every one maj 
propose the method he judges most proper and con* 
venient ; but he doth not thereby pretend that the 
cure can never be effected, unless that be exactly 
observed. I doubt it hath occasioned much unne- 
cessary disquietude to some holy persons, that they 
have not found such a regular and orderly transao- 
tion in their souls, as they have seen described in 
books ; that they have not passed through all those 
steps and stages of conversion, which some (who 
perhaps have felt them in themselves) have too pe- 
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remptorily prescribed unto others. God hath seve- 
ral ways of dealing with the souls of nie% and it 
sufficeth if the work be accomplished, whatever the 
methods have been. 

Again, though in proposing directions I must 
fc^w that order which the nature of things shall 
lead to, yet I do not mean that the same method 
diould be so punctually observed in the practice, as 
if the latter rules were never to be heeded till some 
considerable time have been spent in practising the 
former. The directions I intend are mutually con^ 
ducive one to another, and are all to be performed as 
occasion shall serve, and we find ourselves enabled 
to perform them. 

But now, that I may detain you no longer, if we 
desire to have our souls moulded to this holy frame, 
to become partakers of the divine nature, and have 
Christ formed in our hearts, we must seriously re* 
8oIv% and carefully endeavour, to avoid and abandon 
all vicious and sinful practices. There can be no 
treaty of peace, till once we lay down these weapons 
of rebellion wherewith we fight against heaven ; nor 
can we expect to have our distempers cured, if we 
be daily feeding on poison. Every wilful sin gives 
a mortal wound to the soul, and puts it at a greater 
distance from God and goodness ; and we can never 
hope to have our hearts purified from corrupt affec- 
ticms, unless we cleanse our hands from vicious ac- 
tioDS* Now, in this case we cannot excuse ourselves 
by the pretence of impossibility ; for sure our out- 
ward man is some way in our power. We have 
some conmiand of our feet, and hands, and tongue, 
nay^ and of our thoughts and &ncies too, at least «a. 
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fklf as to divett them from impure and naful ob}iecl%. 
and to turn our mind another way ; and we riionM 
find this power and authority much strengthened and: 
advanced, if we were careful to manage and exerciae> 
it. In the mean while, I acknowledge our corrup- 
tions are so strong, and our temptations so mvajf 
that it will require a great deal of steadfastness woA 
resolution, of watchfulness and care, to preserve oiu* 
selves, even in this degree of innocence and purity* 

And, first, let us inform ourselves well what tboss 
sins are from which we ought to abstain. And heie 
we must not take our measures from the maxims cf 
the world, or the practices of those whom in chaiity- 
we account good men. Most people have very ligfafe 
apprehensions of these things, and are not seD»bli» 
of any fault, unless it be gross and flagitious^ and: 
scarce reckon any so great as that which they cdl<. 
preciseness : and those who are more serious, do 
many times allow themselves too great latitude and: 
freedom. Alas ! how much pride and vanity, and: 
passion and honour ; how much weakness, and tclHy^ 
and sin, doth every day show itself in their convene' 
and behaviour ? It may be they are humbled for it, 
and striving against it, and are daily gaining soma 
ground : but then the progress is so small, and tbeii 
failings so many, that we have need to choose a mote 
exact pattern. Every one of us must answer ton ■ 
himself, and the practices of others will never war- 
rant and secure us. It is the highest folly to regu- 
late our actions by any other standard than that by 
which we must be judged. K ever we would deanst 
our way, it must be ^*by taking heed thereto acoovik 
mg to the word of God^" and that ^ word wUch k 
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(foA abd powerful^ and sharper tbah any two*edg«d 
mtij piercing even to the dividing asunder of soid^ 
imI spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is %. 
tseemer of the thoughts and intents of the hearl^'' 
will eertainly dbeover many things to be sinful and 
hideous, which pass for very innocent in the eyes oE 
tl» world. Let us therefore imitate the Psalmist, 
file, saitii, ^* Concerning the works of men, by the^ 
wmrds of thy lips I have kept myself from the paths 
of ^e destroyer.^ Let us acquaint ourselves with' 
tiie strict and holy laws of our religion. Let us 
osnaider the discourses of our blessed Saviour, (e^e- 
ciiUy ^at divine sermon on the mount,) and the 
VBti^s of his holy apostles, where an ingenuous 
mA unbiassed mind may clearly discern those limits 
and bounds by which our actions ought to be cod- 
fined* And then let us never look upon any sin as 
Bght and inconsiderable; but be fully persuaded, 
dtti the smallest is infinitely heinous in the sight of 
God, and prqudidal to the souls of men ; and that, 
if We had the right sense of things, we ^ould be as 
deeply affected with the least irregularities, as now^ 
we are with the highest crimes. 

But now^ amongst those things which we discover 
to ke sinful, there will be some unto which, through 
^ disposition of our nature, or long custom, or the 
eaiiearments of pleasure^ we are so much wedded, 
4at it wiU be like cutting ofi* the right hand, or pull- 
^ out the right eye, to abandon them. But must 
^ dievefore sit down and wait till all difficulties be 
BM^ and every ten^tation be gone ? This were to 
biMe the fool m the poet, who stood the whole 
hf at the riverHude tiU all the water should tuA Vs^« 
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1 

We must not indulge our inclinations, as we d 
chUdren, till they grow weary of the thing th 
unwilling to let go. We must not continue o 
fill practices, in hopes that the divine grace w 
day overpower our spirits, and make us hate th 
their own deformity. 

. Let us suppose the worst, that we are utter 
titttte of any supernatural principle, and wan 
taste by which we should discern and abhor pc 
diings; yet sure we are capable of some com 
tions which may be of force to persuade us i 
reformation of our lives. If the inward de£ 
and heinous nature of sin cannot affect us, a 
we may be frightened by those dreadful conseqi 
that attend it: that same selfish principle 
pusheth us forward unto the pursuit of sinfii 
sures, will make us loath to buy them at the i 
everlasting misery. Thus we may encountei 
love with its own weapons, and employ one i 
inclination for repressing the exorbitandes of an 
Let us therefore accustom ourselves to conside 
ously, what a fearful thing it must needs be t 
tate and offend that infinite Being on whom w< 
and depend every moment, who needs but to 
draw his mercies to make us miserable, or his 
ance to make us nothing. Let us frequent 
member the shortness and uncertainty of our 
md how that, after we have taken a few more 
in the world, and conversed a little longer an 
men, we must all go down unto the dark and 
grave, and carry nothing along with us but ai 
and regret for all our sinful enjoyments; and then 
what honor must needs seize the guilty soul, t 
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itself naked and all alone before the severe and im- 
(Wtial Judge of the world, to render an exact accoonty 
not only of its more important and considerable tran»- 
aetionS) but of every word that the tongue hath 
uttered, and the swiftest and most 8eci:et thought 
that ever passed through the mind. Let us some- 
times represent imto ourselves the terrors of that 
dreadful day, when the foundation of the earth shall 
be ahaken, and the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, and the present firame of nature be dissolved, 
and our eyes shall see the blessed Jesus, (who came 
once into the world in all humility to visit us, to pu?- 
diase pardon for us, and beseech us to accept of it,) 
now appearing in the majesty of his glory, and descend- 
ing from heaven in a flaming Are, to take vengeance on 
dme that have despised his mercy, and persisted in 
nbellion against him. When all the hidden things of 
dailmesJB shall be brought to light, and the counsels of 
the heart shall be made manifest ; when those secret 
iaporities and subtle frauds whereof the world did 
never suspect us, shall be exposed and laid open to pub- 
Be view, and many thousand actions which we never 
jroamed to be sinful, or eke had altogether forgot- 
tn, shall be charged home upon our consdenoea, 
tith such evident convictions of guilt, that we shall 
neither be able to deny nor excuse them. Th^i 
iuH all the angels in heaven, and all the saints that 
ever lived on the earth, approve that dreadful sen- 
tenee which shall be passed on wicked men; and 
thoae who perhaps did love and esteem them when 
diey lived in the world, shall look upon them with 
lod^puition and abhorrence, and never make ouq 
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quest tor their deUvenmce. Let us conekier dsl 
eternal ponishiient of damned sonls^ whidi are ship* 
dowed forth in Scripture by metaphors taken fitw 
those things that are most terrible and grievous in 
the worldf and yet all do not su£Boe to convey inio 
our minds any full i^pehensions of them. Wbio 
we have joined together the importance of all these 
expressions, and added unto them whatever our Smtf 
ean conceive of misery and torment, we must stiU re* 
member, that all this comes infinitely short of the 
truth and reality of the thing. 

It is true, this is a sad and melancholy subjeet; 
there is anguish and horror in the consideration at 
it ; but sure it must be infinitely more dreadful to en- 
dure it: and such thoughts as these may be veiy 
useful to fright us from the courses that would leai 
us thither; how fond soever we may be of sinfU 
pleasures, the fear of hell would make us abstain* 
Our most forward inclinations will startle and give 
back, when pressed with that question in the pro* 
phet, '^ Who amongst us can dwell with everlasting 
burnings ?" 

To this very purpose it is that the terrors of an* 
ether world are so frequently represented in h<^ 
writ, and that in such terms as are most proper to 
afifect and influence a carnal mind : these fears can 
■ever suffice to make any person truly good; but 
oertainly they may restrain us from much evil, and 
have often made way for more ingenious and kindty 
ioQ^ressions. 

But it will not suffice to consider these things 
once and again, nor to form some resolutions of aban- 
doning our sins, unless we maintain a constant guard,. 
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and be contbiiilly watohing agaibst them. Some* 
times the mind is awakened to see the dismal cotse* 
quences of a vicious life, and straight we are resolved 
to reform ; but, alas I it presently falleth asleep, tod 
we lose that prospect which we had of things, and 
then temptatiens take the advantage ; they solicit and 
importune us continually, and so do frequently en<? 
giige our consent before we are aware. It is the 
fidly and ruin of most people to live at adventure^ 
and take part in every thing that comes in their way^ 
seldom considering what they are about to say or do. 
If we would have our resolutions take e£Fect, we must 
take heed unto our ways, and set a watch before the , 
door of our lips, and examine the motions that arise 
vx our hearts, and cause them to tell us whence they 
eome, and whither they go ; whether it be pride or 
passion, or any corrupt and vicious humour, that 
pompteth us to any design, and whether God will 
be o^nded or any body harmed by it. And if we 
bave no time for long reasonings, let us at least turn 
oar .eyes toward God, and place ourselves in his pre- 
aence, to ask his leave and approbation for what we 
do. Let us consider ourselves under the all-seeing 
aye of that divine Majesty, as in the midst of an in- 
finite globe of light, which compasseth us about both 
Mund and before, and pierceth to the innermost cot'. 
nera of the soul. The sense and remembrance of the 
Avine presence is the most ready and effectual meims, 
both to discover what is unlawful, and to restrain us 
fimn it. There are some things a person could make 
a sfaifl to palliate or defend, and yet he dares not 
look Almighty God in the face, and adventure upon 
tbenu If we liHik unto him we shall be lightened;. 
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if we ^^ set him always before us, he will guide oi 
by his eye) and instruct us in the way wherein we 
ought to walk/' 

This care and watchfulness over our actions most 
be seconded by frequent and serious reflections upon 
them, not only that we may obtain the divine mercy 
and pardon for our sins, by an humble and sorrpwfiil 
acknowledgment of them ; but also that we may re- 
enforce and strengthen our resolutions, and learn to 
decline or resist the temptations by which we ha?e 
been formerly foiled. It is an advice worthy of a 
Christian, though it did first drop firom a heathen 
pen, that before we betake ourselves to rest, we xe» 
new and examine all the passages of the day, that we 
may have the comfort of what we have done aridity 
and may redress what we find to have been dom 
amiss, and make the shipwrecks of one day be as 
marks to direct our course in another. This miqr 
be called the very art of virtuous living, and would 
contribute wonderfully to advance our reformatio^ 
and preserve our innocence. But, withal, we must 
not forget to implore the divine assistance, espedalty 
against those sins that do most easily beset us : taai 
though it be supposed that our hearts are not yel 
moulded into that spiritual frame which should ren- 
der our devotions acceptable; yet, methinks, such 
considerations as have been proposed to deter us 
firom sin, may also stir us up to some natural seriousr* 
ness, and make our prayers against it as earnest, at 
least, as they are wont to be against other calamities: 
and I doubt not but God, who heareth the cry of 
the ravens, will have some regard even to such petir 
as proceed firom those natural passions whidi 
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qmself hath implanted in us. Besides, that those 
oilers against sin, will be poweriU engagements on 
ounelves to excite us to watchfulness and care ; and 
common ingenuity will make us ashamed to relapse 
into those faults which we have lately bewailed be- 
fine God, and against which we have begged his as- 
aitance. 

Thus are we to make the first essay for recover- 
ing the divine life, by restraining the natural indinar 
tiiRis, that they break not out into sinful practices. 
But now I must add, that Christian prudence will 
teach us to abstain from gratifications that are not 
limply unlawful, and that, not only that we may se- 
eore our innocence, which would be in continual 
httard, if we should strain our liberty to the utmost 
pomt; but also, that thereby we may weaken the 
fiice of nature, and teach our appetites to obey. 
We must do with ourselves as prudent parents with 
thor children, who cross their wills in many little in- 
dilS»ent things, to make them manageable and sub- 
nnasive in more considerable instances. He who 
would mortify the pride and vanity of his spirit, 
dioald stop his ears to the most deserved prabes, and 
sometimes forbear his just vindication from the cen- 
lores and aspersions of others, especially if they re- 
fleet only upon his prudence and conduct, and not on 
ik virtue and innocence. He who would check a re- 
vmgeful humour, would do well to deny himself the 
sitisfiu^on of representing unto others the injuries 
wluch he hath sustained ; and if we would so take heed 
to our ways, that we sin not with our tongue, we must 
teeostom ourselves much to solitude and silence, and 
lometimes with the Psalmist, ^^ hold oiur peace even 
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ftotti good/' iSl once we httvo gotttb toaid 
iiuuid oy«r that unroly mennber* TbtUy I Biy^ t 
A9J bind up our natunl inclitialiaosy and maktVN 
iqypotitea more moderatd in their cravinga^ by MM 
tmning them toirequent refusak; bnt it 10 tiot enotfg 
to have them under violence and restrainti 

Our next essay must be, to wean our aflfee tifl i 
from created things^ and all the delights and emetttii 
ments of the lower lifo) which 9wk and deproiS d 
aoult of men, and retard their motions towards Ch 
and heaven ; and this we must do by possedaing cM 
minds with a deep persuasion of the vanity and eiapl 
ness oi worldly enjoymenui. This is an ordktfl 
theme, and every body can make dedamationa up 
it; but, alas I how few understand or believe lAi 
they" say? These notions float in our brains, at 
oome sliding off our tongues, but we have no dtt 
impression of them on our spirits ; we feel not tl 
truth which we pretend to believe. We can ti 
that all the glory and splendour, all the pleasurea ai 
mijoyments of the world are vanity and nothing; ai 
yet these nothings take up all our thoughts^ and il 
gross all our affections ; they stifle the better indiil 
tions of our soul, and inveigle us into many a il 
It may be in a sober mood we give them the sUgb 
and resolve to be no longer deluded with them ; b 
these thou^ts seldom outlive the next temptatioi 
the vanities which we have shut out at the doors g 
in at a postern : there are still some pretensions, aoB 
hopes that flatter us ; and after we have been fru 
trated a thousand times, we must be continually 1 
peating the ^qperiment : the least diffisrence of m 
oumstancea ia enough to delude us^ and Biake ua M 
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peet tihat wtufiKticm in one dung whidi we luivf 
niated ia another; but could we pnee get deaiJy o^ 
and oome to a serious and real eontempt of worldly 
diings, this werA a very considerable advancement in 
our way. The soul of man is of a vigorous and 9fi^ 
tive nature, and hath in it a raging and unextm- 
giushable thirst, an immaterial kind of fire, always 
catdiing at some object or other, in conjunction 
wherewith it thinks to be happy; and were it <mce 
rant firom the world, and all the bewitching enjoy- 
SMnts under the sun, it would quickly search after 
tome higher and more excellent object, to satisfy its 
iident and importunate cravings; and, being no longer 
danled with glittering vanities, would fix on tba^ 
•npceme and all-sufficient Good, where it would dis- 
cover such beauty and sweetness as would charm aad 
mrerpower all its affections. The love of the woiid, 
and the love of God, are like the scales of a balance ; 
ai the one fidleth, the other doth rise : when our 
natural indinations prosper, and the creature is ex- 
abed in our soul, religion is faint, and doth languish ; 
bat when earthly objects wither away, and lose their 
heaoty^ and the soul begins to cool and jQag in its 
feoaecution of them, then the seeds of grace take 
sootf jand die divine life begins to flourish and pre- 
njL It doth, therefore, nearly concern us, to con- 
finee ourselves of the emptiness and vanity of crea- 
tnre-enjoyments, and reason our heart out of love 
with them: let us seriously consider all that our 
vaaaon or our faith, our own experience or the pb* 
lorvation of others, can suggest to this effect: let 
m ponder the matter over and over, and fix our 
g[ dumghts on this truth, till we become xeally pc^- 
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8!||ded of it. Amidst all our punuits and design^ 
Mkiu stop and ask ourselves, For what end is all this ? 
At what do I aim ? Can the gross and muddjr 
pleasures of sense, or a heap of white and yellov 
earth, or the esteem and affection of silly creatunt 
like myself satisfy a rational and immortal soul? 
Have I not tried these things already ? Will thej 
have a higher relish, and yield me more contentment 
to-morrow than yesterday, or the next year than thej 
did the last ? There may be some little differeim 
betwixt that which I am now pursuing, and thi^ 
which I enjoyed before ; but sure, my former enjo]f>- 
ments did show as pleasant and promise as fair, bdEoQi 
I attained them ; like the rainbow, they looked veiy 
glorious at a distance, but when I approached I found 
nothing but emptiness and vapour. O what a poor 
thing would the life of man be, if it were capable of 
no higher enjoyments ! 

I cannot insist on this subject ; and there is the 
less need when I remember to whom I am writii^ 
Yes, my dear friend, you have had as great expeii* 
ence of the emptiness and vanity of human tldi^ 
and have, at present, as few worldly engagements li 
any that I know. I have sometimes reflected on 
those passages of your life wherewith you have beaB- 
pleased to acquaint me; and, methinks, through. al)( 
I can discern a design of the divine Providence It { 
wean your affections from every thing here hdowi 
The trials you have had of those things which dw 
world dotes upon, have taught you to despise them; 
and you have found by experience, that neither thi 
endowments of nature, nor the advantages of fortom^ 
are sufficient for happiness; that every rose hath itf 
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hem, and there may be a wona at the foot of Ae 
■best gourd; some secret and undiscemed griei^ 
riuch may make a person deserve the pity of those 
A09 perhaps, do admire or enyy their supposed foli- 
ar. If any earthly comforts have got too much 
rf* your heart, I think they have been your rela- 
ioDs and firiends ; and the dearest of these are re- 
BioYed out of the world, 4so that you must raise your 
nind towards heaven when you would think upon 
lihein. Thus, God hath provided that your heart 
osay be loosed from the world, and that he may not 
lunre any rival in your affection, which I have always 
obaerved to be so large and unbounded, so noble and 
linnterested, that no inferior object can answer or 
ikserve it 

When we have got our corruptions restrained, 
and our natural appetites and inclinations towards 
worldly things in some measure subdued, we must 
proceed to take such exercises as have a more imme- 
diate tendency to excite and awaken the divine life ; 
and, first, let us endeavour conscientiously to per- 
form those duties which religion doth require^ and 
wfaereunto it would incline us, if it did prevail in our 
souls. If we cannot get our inward disposition pre- 
sently charged, let us study at least to regulate our 
outward deportment: if our hearts be not yet in- 
flamed with divine love, let us, however, own our 
alkgiance to that infinite Majesty, by attending his 
service and listening to his word, by speaking reve- 
rently of his name and praising his goodness, and 
exhorting others to serve and obey him. If we want 
that charity, and those bowels of compassion which 
ire ought to have towards -our neighbours, yet must 
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ve net OBdt any occasion of doing them good f tfev 
botrte be baugbty and proud, we must, n^vertbeleN^ 
stttify a modest and humble dep<Htment. These esi^ 
ternal performances are of litde yalue in th^aoae}? e^ 
yet they m^ help us forward to better things* TV 
apostle indeed telleth us, ^^ that bodily exerieiis 
prefiteth little :" but he seems not to affirm that il 
ifi altogether usdess ; it is always good to be doing 
what we can, for then God is wont to pity our weakr 
ness, and assist our feeble endeavours; and whan 
true charity and humility, and other graces of tha 
divine Spirit, come to take root in our souls, thsy 
will exert themselves more fireely, and with less iit 
ficulty, if we have before been accustomed to expam 
them in our outward conversations. Nor need WS 
fear the imputation of h3rpocrisy, though our actions 
do thus somewhat outrun our affections, seeing thsjf 
do still proceed from a sense of our duty ; and oai 
design is not to appear better than we are, but tbst 
we may really become so. 

But as inward acts have a more immediate inflo* 
ence on the soul, to mould it to a right temper aad 
frame, so ought we to be most frequent and sedulovi 
in the exercise of them. Let us be often lifting ^ 
our hearts toward God ; and if we do not say that 
we love him above all things, let us at least aduu^r- 
ledge, that it is our duty, and would be our hapfir 
ness, so to do : let us lament the dishonour done Is 
him by foolish and sinful men, and applaud the 
praises and adorations that are given him by tbsH 
blessed and glorious company above : let us resign 
and yidd ourselves up unto him a thousand timai^ 
to be governed by his laws, and disposed of at his 
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iouare; and thoagfa our stubborn hearts should 
■It back and refuse^ yet let us tell him we are con- 
that his will is always just and good ; and, 
desire him to do with us whatsoever he 
l—irth^ whether we will or not. And so, for be- 
lattiiig in us a universal charity towards men, we 
nut be frequently putting up wishes for their hap- 
ipcis, and blessing every person that we see ; and 
rheo we have done any thing for the relief of the 
HMiable, we may second it with earnest desires, 
luift God would take care of them, and deliver them 
«fc of all their distresses. 

Thus should we exercise ourselves unto godliness, 
ad when we are employing the powers that we have, 
be S^iirit of God is wont to strike in and elevate 
hese acts of our soul beyond the pitch of nature, and 
jive them a divine impression ; and, after the fre- 
[oeDt reiteration of these, we shall find ourselves 
sore inclined unto them, they flowing with greater 
reedom and ease. 

I shall mention but two other means for begetting 
hm holy and divine temper of spirit which is the 
dbject of the present discourse. And the first is, 
» deep and serious consideration of the truths of our 
fliigioii, and that, both as to the certainty and impor- 
nee of them.^-<-The assent which is ordinarQy given 
a divine truth is very faint and languid, very weak 
nd in^ectual, flowing only from a blind mdination 
» fidlow that rdigion which is in fashion, or a lasy 
idiArency and unconcemedness whether things be 
» «r not. Men are unwilling to quarrel with the 
Hfptm ef tbeir country, and since all their neigh- 

S 69 
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hours are Christians, they are content to be so too 

but they are seldom at the pains to consider the evi 

dences of those truths, or to ponder the importano 

and tendency of them ; and thence it is that the) 

have so little influence on their affections and pra(i> 

tice. Those *^ spiritless and paralytic thoughts,'^ 

(as one doth rightly term them,) are not able to movi 

the will, and direct the hand. We must, therefm 

endeavour to work up our minds to a serious bdw 

and full persuasion of divine truths, unto a sense vk 

feeling of spiritual things i our thoughts must dwd 

upon them till we be both convinced of them, am 

deeply affected with them. Let us urge forward on 

spirits, and make them approach the visible wodd 

and fix our minds upon immaterial things, till w 

clearly perceive that these are no dreams ; nay, dii 

ail things are dreams and shadows beside then 

When we look about us, and behold the beauty an 

magnificence of this godly frame, the order and hu 

mony of the whole creation, let our thoughts fira 

thence take their flight towards that omnipotent wii 

dom and goodness which did at first produce, an 

doth still establish and uphold the same. When n 

reflect upon ourselves, let us consider that we ai 

not a mere piece of organized matter, a curious an 

well-coqtrived engine; that there is more in us tha 

flesh, and blood, and bones, even a divine spall 

capable to know, and love, and enjoy our Maktf 

and though it be now exceedingly clogged with it 

dull and lumpish companion, yet ere long it shall k 

delivered, and can subsist without the body, as wa 

as that can do without the clothes which we thiv 

off at our pleasure. Let us often withdraw oi 
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thoughts from this earth, this scene of misery, and 
fidly, and siii, and raise them towards that more vast 
and ^orious world, whose innocent and blessed inhabi- 
lanta solace themselves eternally in the divine pre* 
senoe, and know no other passions, but an unmixed 
joy and an unbounded love. And then consider how 
the blessed Son of God came down to this lower 
world to live among us, and die for us, that he might 
faring us to a portion of the same felicity; and think 
how he hath overcome the sharpness of death, and 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers, and 
ii now set down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, and yet is not the less mindful of us, but re- 
eeiveth our prayers, and presenteth them unto his 
Father, and is daily visiting his church with the in- 
floences of his Spirit, as the. sun reacheth us with his 
beams. 

The serious and frequent consideration of these, 
^ tnd such other divine truths, is the most proper 
b method to beget that lively faith which is the foun* 
^ dation of religion, the spring and root of the divine 
I < life. Let me frirther suggest some particular sub- 
^' jocts of meditation for producing the several branches 
e • of it. And, first. To inflame our souls with the 
>* love of God, let us consider the excellency of his' 
^ nature, and his love and kindness towards us. It is 
!* little we know of the divine perfections ; and yet that 
' little may suffice to fill our souls with admiration and 
' love^ to ravish our affections, as well as to raise our 
wonder; for we are not merely creatures of sense, 
' that we should be incapable of any other affection 
Imt that which entereth by the eyes. The character 
of any excellent person whom we have never seeu^ 

e2 
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will many times engage our hearti) «m1 mdn m 

hugely concerned in all his interests. Ani what is 

it, I pnyyoO) tliat engages us so much to tfaoss 

with whom we converse? I cannot think that is 

merely die cc^ur of their £eice» in their comely pB»» 

portions, for then we should fall in krre widi sMaeiy. 

and pictures, and flowers. These outwanl a cc osi 

plishments may a little delight the eye, but weoU 

never be able to prevail so much on the heart, if Af&f 

did not represent some vital perfisction. We eithsr 

see or apprehend some greatness of mind, or vigour 

of spirit, or sweetness of disposition ; some qprigh^ 

liness, or wisdom, or goodness, which charm our sps^ 

rit and command our love. Now these perfeetioiis 

are not obvious to the sight, the eyes can only dis* 

cem the signs and effects of them ; and if it be the 

understanding that directs our affection, and vitri 

perfections prevail with it, certainly the excellenciei 

of the divine nature (the traces whereof we canosl 

but discover in every thing we behold) would not fini 

to engage our hearts, if we did seriously view and 

regard them. Shall we not be infinitely more trans* 

ported with that almighty wisdom and goodness whiA 

fills the universe, and displays itself in all the paili 

of the creation, which establisheth the firame of a^ 

ture, and tnmeth the mighty wheels of Provideosi^ 

and keepeth the world from disorder and ruin, thsB 

with the £unt rays of the very same perfections whkk 

we meet with in our fellow-creatures? Shall m 

dote on the sacred pieces of a rude and impecfiect pi^ 

ture, and never be affiscted with the original beauty; 

This were an unaccountable stupidity and bKnftis* 

Whatever we find lovely in a fiiend, or in a 
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'migljt not to engroMS but to device our aJBTectioiis : 
ve sfaould condude with onrselyet, that if there be so 
mich flweetn^se in a drop^ there must be infinitdiy 
more in the fountain ; if there be so much splendour 
b & rafj what must the sun be in its glory ? 

Nor can we pretend the remoteness of the object, 
» if Ctod were at too great a distance for our con* 
ferae or our love. ^* He is not far from every one 
«f us ; fiir in him we Hve, move, ^id have our being/' 
We camot open our eyes, but we must behold some 
footsteps of his glory ; and we cannot turn toward 
fainiy bnt we shall be sure to find his intent upon us, 
waiting as it were to catch a look, ready to entertain 
the most intimate fellowship and communion with 
M. Let us therefore endeavour to raise our minds 
to the clearest conceptions of the divine nature. Let 
us consider all that his woil:s do declare, or his word 
doth discover of him unto us ; and let us especiaUy 
eontemplate that visible representation of him which 
was made in our own nature by his Son, who was 
the ** brightness of his glory, and the expess image 
of bis person^^ and who appeared in the world to dis- 
eonrer at onee what Grod is, and what we ought to be. 
Let US represent him unto our minds as we find him 
described in the gospel, and there we shall behold 
die per fe ct io ns of the divine nature though covered 
with the viil of human infirmities ; and when we 
have fiamed unto ourselves the clearest notion that 
we can of e Bdng infinite in power, in wisdom, and 
goodness^ the Author and fountain of all perfections, 
let us fix the 03^ of our souls upon it, that our eyes 

m BHj affisct our heart-— end while we are musing the 

lii flie will bum. 
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Especially, if we hereunto add the coiuideratioDaf 
God's favour and good-will towards us ; nothing ii 
more powerful to engage our affection, than to find 
that we are beloved. Expressions of kindness are 
always pleasing and acceptable unto us, though tlit 
person should be otherwise mean and coniemptible; 
but to have the love of one who is altogether lovely, 
to know that the glorious Majesty of heavai hath 
Any regard unto us, how must it astonish and deliglit 
us, how must it overcome our spirits, and melt our 
hearts, and put our whole soul into a flame ! NW, 
as the word of God is full of the expressions of hii 
love towards men, so all his works do loudly procUm 
it« He gave us our being, and, by preserving us in 
it, doth renew the donation every moment. He 
hath placed us in a rich and well-furnished worid, 
and liberally provided for all our necessities. He 
raineth down blessings fi:om heaven upon us, and 
causeth the earth to bring forth our provision. . He 
giveth us our food and raiment, and while we are 
spending the productions of one year, he is preparing 
for us against another. He sweeteneth our lives 
with innumerable comforts, and gratifieth every fii- 
culty with suitable objects. The eye of his provi- 
dence is always upon us, and he watcheth for our 
safety when we are &st asleep, neither min iting him 
nor ourselves. But, lest we should think these tei* 
timonies of his kindness less considerable^ becaiue 
they are the easy issues of his omnipotent powery 
and do not put him to any trouble or pain^ he hath 
taken a more wonderful method to endear himself to 
us : he hath testified his affection to us by suflferioig 
as well as by doing ; and because he could not BuSsf 
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his own nature he assumed ours. The eternal 
m of God did clothe himself with the infirmities of 
ur flesh, and left the company of those innocent and 
eased spirits who knew well how to love and adore 
m, that he might dwell among men, and wrestle 
ith the obstinacy of that rebellious race, to reduce 
vem to their allegiance and felicity, and then to offer 
mself up as a sacrifice and propitiation for them, 
temember one of the poets hath an ingenious fancy 
I express the passion wherewith he found himself 
rercome after a long resistance: that the god of love 
ad shot all his golden arrows at him, but could never 
ierce his heart, till at length he put himself into the 
ow, and darted himself straight into his breast, 
dethinks this doth some way adumbrate God's me- 
hod of dealing with men. He had long contended 
rith a stubborn world, and thrown down many a 
Jessing upon them; and when all his other gifts 
ould not prevail, he at last made a gift of himself, 
o testify his affection and engage theirs. The ac- 
iount which we have of our Saviour's life in the gos- 
id, doth all along present us with the story of his 
ove : all the pains that he took, and the troubles that 
le endured, were the wonderful effects and uncon- 
trollable evidences of it. But, O that last, that dis- 
mal scene I Is it possible to remember it, and ques- 
tion his kindness, or deny him ours ? Here, here it 
is, my dear friend, that we should fix our most seri- 
ous and solemn thoughts, ^^ that Christ may dwell 
in our hearts by faith; that we, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with 
all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and heighth ; and to know the love of Chxist NvldcK 
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passeth knowledge, that we may be filled with aB 
the fulness of God." 

We ought also frequently to refleet on those pai>- 
ticular tokens of &vour and love, which God hath 
hestowed on ourselves ; how long he hath borne with 
our follies and sins, and waited to be gracious unti 
US—wrestling, as it were, with the stubbornness of e« 
hearts, and essaying every method to reclaim usi 
We should keep a register in our minds of all the 
eminent blessings and deliverances we have met witU 
some whereof have been so conveyed, that we might 
clearly perceive they were not the issues of chancs^ 
but the gracious effects of the divine favour^ and tht 
signal returns of our prayers. Nor ought we to imr 
bitter the thoughts of these things with any haoff 
or unworthy suspicions, as if they were designed oa 
purpose to enhance our guilt, and heighten our ettt^* 
nal damnation. No, no, my friend, God is lovey 
and he hath no pleasure in the ruin of his creatures. 
1£ they abuse his goodness, and turn his grace into 
wantonness, and thereby plunge themselves into the 
greater depth of guilt and misery, this is the effiset 
of their obstinate wickedness, and not the desiga of 
those benefits which be bestows. 

If these considerations had once begotten in omr 
hearts a real love and affection towards almighty God, 
that would easily lead us unto the other branches of 
religion ; and, therefore, I shall need say the less of 
them. 

We shall find our hearts enlarged in charity to- 
ward men, by considering the relation wherein they 
stand unto God, and the impresses of hia image 
which are stamped upon them. They are not only 
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Hb cn s ttluf Ci i die ^radoiuuishq) of hia hands, bat audi 
of whom he taketb apecial care^ and for whom he hath 
ftveijdear and tender regard, having laid thedesigna of 
their happinesa before the foundations of the world, 
and being willing to live and converse with them in 
all the ages of eternity. The meanest and most con- 
temptible person whom we behold is the ofispring of 
heaveoy one of the children of the Most High ; and 
however unworthy he might behave himself of that 
rdatioD, so long as God hath not abdicated and dis- 
oiwned him by a final sentence, he will have us to 
admowledge him as one of him, and as such to em- 
brace him with a sincere and cordial affection. You 
know what a great concernment we are wont to have 
fer those that do any ways belong to the person 
whom we love ; how ^dly we lay hold on every op- 
portunity to gratify the child or servant of a friend ; 
and sore our love towards God would as naturaUy 
^ring forth in charity towards men, did we mind the 
interest that he is pleased to take in them, and con- 
sider that every soul is dearer unto him than all the 
material world; and that he did not account the 
Uood of his Son too great a price for their re- 
demption* 

Again, as aU men stand in a near relation to God, 
iotheyhave still so much of his image stamped on them 
as may oblige and excite us to love them. In some, 
this image is more eminent and conspicuous, and we 
can discern the lovely traces of wisdom and goodness ; 
and though in others it may be miserably sullied and 
dflfiLoed, yet it is not altogether razed-— some linea- 
Mnta at least do still remain. AU men are endowed 
^ridi rational and immortal souls, with undeistand&n^ 

E 3 
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The last branch of religion is hsmiliij^ and sum 
we can never want matter c^ consideration for begst* 
ting it. All our wickednesses and imperfections^ sfl 
our follies and our sins, may help to pull down (hit 
fond and overweening conceit which we are apt to 
entertain of ourselves. That which makes any bodj 
esteem us, is their knowledge or a]^rehensian of 
some little good, and their ignorance of a great deal 
of evil that may be in us ; were they thoroughly ac- 
quainted with us, they would quickly change their 
opinion. The thoughts that pass in our hearts, in 
the best and most serious day of our life, being ex- 
posed unto public view, would render us either hate- 
ful or ridiculous. And now, however we conceal our 
failings from one another, yet sure we are conscioui 
of them ourselves, and some serious reflections upon 
them would much qualify and allay the vanity of our 
spirits. Thus holy men have come really to think 
worse of themselves, than of any other person in the 
world : not but that they knew that gross and scan- 
dalous vices are, in their nature, more heinous than 
the surprisals of temptations and infirmity ; but be- 
cause they were much more intent on their own mis- 
carriages than on those of their neighbours, and did 
consider all the aggravations of the one, and every 
thing that might be supposed to diminish and alleviate 
the other. 

But it is well observed by a pious writer, that the 
deepest and most pure humility doth not so much 
arise from the consideration of our own faults and de- 
fects, as from a calm and quiet contemplation of the 
divine purity and goodness. Our spots never appear 
so clearly, as when we place them before ^his iodGinite 
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^^t ; and we never seem leas in our own ej^es^ than 
vheD we look down upon ourselves firom on loglL 
O bow little^ how nothings do all those shadows of 
j^erfection then appear, for which we are wont to va» 
faie ourselves ! That humility, which cometh from 
a view of our own sinfulness and misery, is more 
tuibulent and boisterous ; but the other layeth us fizll 
as low, and wanteth nothing of that anguish and vexa* 
tkm wherewith our souls are apt to boil, when they 
are the nearest object of our thoughts. 

There remains yet another means for begetting 
a holy and religious disposition in the soul, and that 
iB^Jervent and hearty prayer. Holiness is the gift of 
God— 4ndeed the greatest gift he doth bestow, or we 
are capable to receive ; and he hath promised his Holy 
Spirit to those that ask it of .him. In prayer we 
make the nearest approaches to God, and lie open to 
the influences of heaven ; then it is that the Sun of 
Righteousness doth visit us with his directest rays, 
and dissipateth our darkness, and imprinteth his 
image on our souls. I cannot now insist on the 
advantages of this exercise, or the disposition where- 
with it ought to be performed ; and there is no need 
I should, there being so many books that treat on 
this subject. I shall only tell you, that as there is 
one sort of prayer wherein we make use of the voice, 
whidi is necessary in public, and may sometimes have 
its own advantages in private ; and another, wherein 
thmigh we utter no sound, yet we conceive the ex* 
pressions, and form the words, as it were, in our 
minds ; so there is a third and more sublime kind of 
ftByetf wherein the soul takes a higher flight, and 
bmog cdUbcted all its forces by bug axid. ««n!va& 
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meditation, it darteth itself (if I may so speak) lo^ 
wards God in sighs and groans, and thoughts too Ug 
for expression. As when, after a deep contempla- 
tion of the divine perfections appearing in all Ui 
works of wonder, it addresseth itself unto him in tbe 
profoundest adoration of his majesty and glory : fotf 
when after sad reflections on its vileness and misca^ 
riages, it prostrates itself before him with the greateit 
confusion and sorrow, not daring to lift up its eyeif 
or utter one word in his presence ; or when, having 
well considered the beauty of holiness, and the un- 
speakable felicity of those that are truly good, it 
panteth after God, and sendeth up such vigorous and 
ardent desires as no words can sufficiently expreffi 
continuing and repeating each of these acts, as long 
as it finds itself upheld by the force and impulse of 
the previous meditation. 

This mental prayer is of all others the most effiie- 
tual to purify the soul, and dispose it unto a holy and 
religious temper, and may be termed the great secret 
of devotion, and one of the most powerful instrimients 
of the divine life; and, it may be, the apostle hath i 
peculiar respect unto it, when he saith, that ^^ the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities, making intercession for 
us with groanings that cannot be uttered," or, as the 
original may bear, ^^ that cannot be worded." Yet 
I do not so recommend this sort of prayer, as to su- 
persede the use of the other; for we have so many 
several things to pray for, and every petition of this 
nature requireth so much time, and so great an at- 
tention of spirit, that it were not easy therein to 
overtake them all : to say nothing, that the deep sighs 
and faeavings of the heart, which are wont to acoom* 
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any it, are something oppressive to nature, and make 
t hard to continue long in them. But certainly a 
ew of these inward aspirations will do more than a 
;ieat many fluent and melting expressions. 

Thus, my dear firiend, I have briefly proposed the 
method which I judge proper for moulding the soul 
into a holy frame ; and the same means which serve 
to beget this divine temper, must still be practised 
tx strengthening and advancing it : and therefore I 
diaU recommend but one more for that purpose, and it 
it the frequent and conscientious use of that holy sa- 
crament, which is peculiarly appointed to nourish and 
ioerease the spiritual life, when once it is begun in 
the soul. All the instruments of religion do meet 
together in this ordinance; and while we address 
ourselves unto it, we are put to practise all the rules 
which were mentioned before. Then it is that we 
iBike the severest survey of our actions, and lay the 
strictest obligations on ourselves ; then are our minds 
nised to the highest contempt of the world, and 
every grace doth exercise itself with the greatest ac- 
tivity and vigour; all the subjects of contemplation 
do diere present themselves unto us with the greatest 
advantage; and then, if ever, doth the soul make its 
most powerAil sallies toward heaven, and assaidt it 
with a holy and acceptable force. And certainly the 
Delect or careless performance of this duty, is one of 
the chief causes that bedwarfs our religion, and makes 
08 continue of so low a size. 

But it is time I should put a close to this letter, 
which is grown to a far greater bulk than at first I 
If these poor papers can do you the 
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amallest service, I shall think myself veiy hafpj 
in this undertaking ; at least I am hopeful you wH 
kindlj accept the sincere endeavours of a person who ! 
would &in acquit himself of some part of that which ^ 
he owes you* 

A PRAYER. 

Anih now, O most gracious God, Fadi^-aid 
Fountain of mercy and goodness, who has blessed ui 
with the knowledge of our happiness, and the wvp 
that leadeth unto it ! excite in our souls such ardent ; 
desires after the one, as may put us forth to the dili- \ 
gent prosecution of the other. Let us neither pre* 
sume on our own strength, nor distrust thy divint - 
assistance : but while we are doing our utmost en* 
deavours, teach us still to depend on thee for success. 
Open our eyes, O God, and teach us out of thy law. 
Bless us with an exact and tender sense of our duty^ 
and a knowledge to discern perverse things. O that 
our ways were directed to keep thy statutes, then 
shall we not be ashamed when we have respect unto 
all thy commandments. Possess our hearts with a 
generous and holy disdain of all those poor enjoy- 
ments which this world holdeth out to allure us, thal^ 
they may never be able to inveigle our affections, or 
betray us to any sin : turn away our eyes from be^ 
holding vanity, and quicken thou us in thy laW'-^ 
Fill our souls with such a deep sense, and full per-^ 
suasion of those great truths which thou hast reveale(} 
in the gospel, as may influence and regulate our 
whole conversation ; and that the life which we hence^ 
forth live in the flesh, we may live through £uth in 
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Son of God. O that the infinite perfections of 
Uessed nature, and the astonishing expressions 
ly goodness and love, may conqber and overpower 
hearts, that they may be constantly rising toward 
in flames of devoutest, affection, and enlarging 
iselves in sincere and cordial love towards all the 
d for thy sake ; and that we may cleanse our- 
3S from aU filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting 
less in thy fear, without which we can never 
» to behold and enjoy thee* Finally, O God ! 
t that the consideration of what thou art, and 
t we ourselves are, may both humble and lay us 
before thee, and also stir up in us the strongest 
most ardent aspiration towards thee. We desire 
»ign and give up ourselves to the conduct of 
Holy Spirit ; lead us in thy truth, and teach us, 
hou art the God of our salvation ; guide us with 
counsel, and afterwards receive us unto glory, for 
merits and intercession of thy blessed Son our 
iour. Amen. 
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SERMON I. 



■HE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCY OF THE RELIGIOUS. 



Peovebbs xil 26. 
** The righteous is more excellent than his neighbour.** 

He who considereth the excelleney and advantage 
of piety and religion, how conformable it is to the best 
principle of our nature, and how profitable to our in- 
terests, may justly wonder and be surprised at the bad 
entertainment it receives in the wodd; and eamly 
conclude, that this must needs flow from some grosd 
nuBtakes about it, and prejudices against it, since it 
is so natural to us to love that which is good, and 
delight in that which is amiable, when things are not 
Uttsrepresented. 

Cert^nly all who are enemies to holiness have 
taken up £dse measures, and disadvantageous notion^ 
of it. The sensual person hateth it as harsh and 
ttn|deasant, doing violence to his carnal appetites, and 
loolcs on religion as a contrivance to deprive and rob 
liim of the pleasures of this world, by proposing those 
of another. The politic wit slights it as foolish and 
imprudent; and though he acknowledge it a neoes- 
ony instrument of government, a good device to 
overawe a multitude, yet be accounts it a gfeat weak*' 
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nesa to be further concerned in it than may be ccm- 
aistent with^ and subservient to secular designs. 
Again, the gallants of our age despise it as a base 
and ignoble temper, unworthy of a high birth and 
genteel education, incident to meaner souls, proceed- 
ing from cowardly and superstitious fear, depressing 
the mind, and rendering it incapable of high and a^ 
piring thoughts. Hence they make it their busineM 
to pour contempt upon piety, and advance the repu- 
tation of those vicious courses which themselves have 
embraced ; and because there are yet some left, who, 
by practising and recommending virtue, do oppos? 
and condemn their lewd practices, they study ta 
avenge themselves on them by the persecution of 
their tongues, and all the scoffii and reproaches th^ 
can invent and utter; which hath proved a mean, 
most unhappily successful, to deter many weak mindi 
from goodness, making them choose to be wicked, 
that they may not be laughed at* 

It is to discover the grossness of this mistake, and 
expose the absurdities and unreasonableness of these 
principles and practices ; to vindicate the excelleoiy 
of piety, and to recommend it to all truly generous 
souls, that we have made choice of this text ; whicji 
tells us, in short and plain terms, that ^^ the righteous 
is more excellent than bis neighbour." 

None can be so little acquainted with scripture- 
dialect, as not to know, that though righteousness, 
in its truest acceptation, importeth only the observa- 
tion of those duties we owe to our neighbour, yet it 3 
is usually taken more largely for piety and virtue in | 
general ; and good reason too, since there is no part ^ 
of our duty but we owe it as a debt unto God ; no « 
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xerose of reli^on but it is an act of justice : whence 
he dear importance of the text is, fiiat whatever 
OLodlency other persons may pretend to, the pious 
nd religious men are the truly noble and generous 
persons in the world, as the Psalmist expresseth it, 
^ The saints are the excellent ones in the earth/' 

Now, we shall not trouble you with any further 
explication of the words, which are so clear, or with 
any division of a proposition so simple; but shall 
iDustrate and confirm the assertion, by producing such 
undoubted evidences of nobleness and excellency, as 
are proper to godliness, and to those who practise it ; 
where we may have occasion to hint at such charac- 
ter dT a pious man, as, besides the general design, 
may perhaps serve to put us in mind of some parts 
of our duty which we are not so careful to observe, 
and which therefore may be usefid even to those who 
have ahready embraced the practice of religion. 

Being to speak of the nobleness and excellency of 
religion, it may be expected we should say something 
of its origin and extract, that being the whole of no- 
bflity which some understand, and others pretend to* 
We might take occasion to discover the foUy of glb- 
lying in the antiquity of an illustrious house, or the 
£im^ virtue of worthy ancestors, who, perhaps, were 
they alive, would disown their degenerate progeny : 
but I shall not insist upon this ; it is vanity which 
hath been chastised sufficiently even by heathen pens* 
Nay, we shall so far comply with the common senti- 
m^ts of the world, as to acknowledge, that high 
birth and liberal education may contribute much to 
devate the minds of men, and accustom them to 
great thoughts* But sure, whatever advantages any 
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may pietead t» bjr thair birth, there are nooe to im 
pnfinred to the diildren of God, the Uood-rajalaf 
heaven, the brethren of Christ, of whomwe nii^a^ 
that as he is, so are they^ ^ each one resemUii^ tfap 
son of a king/' f ] 

If we trace the fines of earthly extxactioo, weshsK ; 
find diem all meet in one point, all terminate in dust , 
and earth ; but in die heraldiy of heaven, we shsft : 
find a two-fi)ld pedigree. Sin is die offipring of bcBr ' 
and ^^widced men are of dieir fiither the devfl,"^ 
whose work they perform : on the other hand, bo&f , 
ness is the seed of God : and the saints have ob-< j 
tained to be called *^ the sons of the Most High.'^ ; 
And think not these are empty titles, and big woid%r "* 
to amuse the wadd : no, they are equally just ud - 
important : pious men are really ^^ partakers of thv 
divine nature," and shall obtain an interest in the iat^ 
heritance which is entailed on that relation* Nerea' 
were the qualities of a parent more really derived 
unto their children, than the imago and similitude id 
the divine excellencies are stamped upon these hea*. 
ven-bom souls; some beams of that eternal fight 
are darted in upon them, and make them shine witii 
an eminent splendour ; and they are always aspiring 
to a nearer conformity with him, still breathing aftof 
a further communication of his Holy Spirit, and 
daily finding the power thereof correcting the ruder 
deformities jof their natures, and superinducing the 
beautiful delineations of God's image upon them, 
that any who observe them may perceive their reh^ 
tion to God, by the excellency of their deportment in 
the worU, as will clearly appear in the sequel of our 



' Httifig spoken of the rigfateoim and godly man't 
ttedlency^ in regard of his birth and extraction, we 
pooeed to consider his qualities and endowments; 
mi diali begin with those of his understanding, his 
klMiwledge and wisdom. The wise man tells us, that 
* a man of understanding is of an excellent spirit." 
And sore if any man in the world is to be accounted 
dF fer knowledge, it is the pious man. His know- 
Mge is conversant about the noblest objects : he 
contemplates that infinite Being, whose perfections 
on never enough be admired, but still afford new 
iMtter to astonish and delight him, to ravish his af- 
fections, to raise his wonder. He studies the law of 
God, ** which maketh him wiser than all his teach- 
on,** As the reverend Dr. Tillotson hath it : " It 
k deservedly accounted an excellent piece of know- 
lodge to understand the laws of the land, the customs 
of the country we live in ; how much more the cus- 
toODs of Heaven, the eternal laws of righteousness, 
As will of the universal Monarch, and the customs 
of that country where we hope to live for ever ?" 
And if we have a mind to the studies of nature and 
human science, he is best disposed for it, having his 
feeokies deared, and his understanding heightened 
by divine contemplations. 

But his knowledge doth not rest in speculations, 
bat directeth his practice, and determineth his choice. 
And he is the most prudent as well as the most know- 
mg person. He knows how to secure his greatest 
interest, to provide for the longest life, to prefer solid 
treasures to gilded trifles, the soul to the body, eter- 
liiCy to a moment: he knoweth the temper of his own 
ipirit, be can moderate his passions, and overrule his 

F 59 
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carnal appetites, whidi certainly is a fiur more impor 
tant piece dT wisdom, than to understand the intngnsi 
of a state, to fathom the counseb of princes, to kiMN 
the pulse of a people, or balance the interests of Im^ 
doms* Yea, piety doth heighten and advance evor 
moral prudence itself; both obliging and directing i 
man to order his affiiirs with discretion, it makeCK 
the simple wise ; and what was said by holy Davi^ 
and twice repeated by his wise son, will hold good a 
every man's experience, that ^^ the fear of the Loid 
is the beginning of wisdom/' And thus mudi of 
the knowledge and wisdom wherein the xigfataooi 
man excelleth his neighbour. 

We proceed to another of his endowments— tbe 
greatness of his mind, and his contempt of the woiUf 
We can never take better measures of a man's spiiiti 
than from the things he delighteth in, and sets hb' 
heart upon: Qualis amor, talis animus. To lie 
taken up with trifles, and concerned in little thingii 
is an evidence of a weak and naughty mind ; and lo 
are all wicked and irreligious persons ; their thou^ 
are confined to low and mean things, designs d\ 
scraping together money, or spending it in luxuijf^i 
or of satisfjring a passion, or pleasing a lust, ,of d^j 
taining the favour of great ones, or the applause d 
the vulgar. The greatest happiness they aim sly ii 
to be a master of the country where they live, It 
dwell in stately houses, and to be backed with a (nil 
of attendants, to lie softly, and fare deHdously, M 
such like attainments, which a wise man would thw 
himself unhappy if he could not despise. 

But the pioqs person hath his thoughts fiir abo«i| 
these painted vanities ; his felicity is not patchedMM 
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so mean shreds; it is simple, and comprised in one 
ief good ; his soul advanceth itself by rational pas- 
ma towards the author of its being, the fountain of 
x>dne8s and pleasure : '* He hath none in heaven 
it Urn, and there is none upon earth whom he de- 
ns beside him.'' 

The knowledge of nature hath been reputed a 
oiod mean to enlarge the soul, and breed in it a con- 
anpt of earthly enjoyments* He that hath accus- 
jmed himself to consider the vastness of the uni- 
erse, and the small proportion which the point we 
!ve in bears to the rest of the world, may perhaps 
pme to think less of the possessions of some acres, 
r that fame which can at most spread itself tHrough 
small comer of this earth. Whatever be in this, 
are I am, that the knowledge of God, and the &e- 
ment thoughts of heaven, must needs prove far more 
ffectual to elevate and aggrandize the mind. When 
Qce the soul, by contemplation, is raised to any right 
ipprehension of the divine perfections, and the fore- 
aites of celestial bliss, how will this world, and all 
hat is in it, vanish and disappear before his eyes ! 
With what holy disdain will he look down upon 
Ungs which are the highest objects of other men's 
nibitious desires ! All the splendour of courts, all 
hd pageantry of greatness, will no more dazzle his 
Bjfes, than the faint lustre of a glow-worm will trou- 
Ue the eagle, after it had been beholding the sun. 
He is little concerned who obtained this dignity, or 
Ast fortune, who sits highest at table, or goes first 
out of the door ; his thoughts are taken up with 
Imter matters — ^how he shall please his Maker, and 
^kain an interest in that land of promise^ some oC \\\^ 

p2 
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fruiu whereof he had abready tasted. And tnm 
theuce ariaeth that constant and equal ficame of spirit 
which the pious nan's mind maintaina in sD lb 
changes and vicissitudes of things; while he iriv 
hath not his spirit bahmced with religiona princylw^ 
is lift up and cast down, like a ship in the aea, widi 
every variation of fortune, and partakes peth^ of 
all the motions of this inferior world, whereunto lai 
heart and a£Eections are fastened. And certainly ha 
must be far more happy and generous both, who ■!• 
teth loose to the world, and can, with the gr ea tait 
calmness and tranquillity, possess his own soiil,wliiii 
all things without are in hurry and confusion. Private 
disast^ cannot discompose him, nor public calamitias 
reach him : he looks upon the troubles and combat* 
tions of the world, as men do on the ruin and desob* 
tion of cities wherein themselves have little intciesl^ 
with no other concernment than that of pity, to sos 
men trouble themselves and others to so little pop* 
pose. Si Jracius illabatur orbis : If the world 
should shake, and the foundations of the earth be it* 
moved, yet would be rest secure in a full acquiescenet 
to the will of God, and confident dependence on hb 
providence : ^^ He shall not be afraid of evil tidings 
and his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord." 

And this, by the afiinity, will lead us to another 
endowment, wherein the excellency of the righteou 
man doth appear ; and that is that heroic magnaoi» 
mity and courage wherewith he is inspired, and whidi 
makes him confidently achieve the most dijflScidt ae^ 
tions, and resolutely Undergo the hardest sufferingi 
that he is called to. For this, see the Epistle to tin 
Hebrews, chap. xL ver. SS« ^* Through £dth somi 
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f ve subdned kbigdotns,'* &e«*-^h]8 was their active 
piiiBg«: ver« 36. *' Others again were tortured,'* 
was their passive courage, which in Chris- 
is most eminent and usefid. True valour doth 
appear by su£fering than by doing, and doubt- 
this is the hardest trial of the two. Were it not 
or aofifering bardships, the greatest coward in the 
raald would be man enough for the highest enter- 
iBsea. It is not so much the difficulty of great ac- 
iona 86 the danger that attends them, which makes 
oen fear to undertake them ; so that to suffer cheer* 
Uiy must be the greatest proof of courage. And 
ore we may a{^al to the world to produce such emi- 
Mnt instances of fortitude and resolution, as Christian 
nartyrshaveshown under those torments which cannot 
le mentioned without horror. How often hath their 
NHistancy amazed their bloody persecutors, and out- 
ireaiied the cruelties of their tormentors ! Nor was 
lua patience per force: they might have saved them- 
mLv8B that trouble in throwing a little incense into 
tbe fire^ or speaking a few blasphemous words ; but 
•dl had they learned ^^ not to fear those who can 
UQ the body." Nor were they borne out by any 
liMtinate humotur and perverse stoical wilfulness; 
liey were neither stupid and insensible, nor proud 
tod self-conceited ; but their sufferings were under- 
■ken with calmness, and sustained with moderation. 
Let heathen Rome boast of a Regulus, a Decius, 
IT some two or three more, stimulated by a desire of 
jfoty^ and perhiq>s animated by some secret hopes of 
■tare reward, who have devoted their life to the ser- 
ies of their country ; but, alas ! what is this to an 
ifiiiite number, not only of men, but even of women 
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and childreiiy who have died for the profeasion of 
their fidth, neither seeking nor expecting any pnuM 
from men ? And tell me who amongst the heathoD 
did willingly endure the loss of reputation ? Nq^ 
that was their idol, and they could not part with it| 
and certainly it is a great meanness of spirit to k 
overawed with fear of disgrace, and depend ufoa die 
thoughts of the people. True courage doth eqnalfy 
fortify the mind against all those evils, and will mab 
a man hazard his honour, as well as other thingif 
when occasion calls for it. 

Now, if the celebrated actions of the heathens 
come short of true courage, what shall we say of the 
furious boldness of the Hectors of our age, who pn- 
tend to prowess and gallantry by far less reasonable 
methods ? When blinded with passion, and animatid 
with wine, they are ready enough, on half a quand} 
to hazard their own and their neighbour's life vai 
soul too in a duel ; yea, they will not stand to bnve 
heaven itself, and to provoke the Almighty by their 
horrid oaths and blasphemies ; and one should think 
that these must needs be the hardiest and most vsp 
liant people in the world : if they are not afraid of 
the Almighty, sure nothing else should fright then. 
And you shall find these very persons, when cast on - 
a bed of sickness, or brought to the scaffold by jus- 
tice, to betray a miserable faintness and pusillan- 
imity ; they are forced now to think on the terrors of 
death, and the more terrible consequences of it ; and 
their counterfeit courage being destitute of those 
props which formerly sustained it, doth now dis- 
cover its weakness. Nor is it any wonder; for, 
what should make a man willingly leave this worU, 
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tmless he expected a more happy condition in an« 
other? Certainly there is nothing can fortify the 
aool with a true and manly courage, but a confi- 
dence in Ood, and hopes of future blessedness. 
^ The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the 
fi^teous is bold as a lion,*' and from that accounted 
^more excellent than his neighbour.'* 

From courage and magnanimity we pass to that 
which is the genuine issue, and ordinary consequent 
of it, the liberty and freedom of the righteous person. 
Liberty is a privilege so highly rated by all men, that 
many run the greatest hazards for the very name of 
it, but there are few that enjoy it. I shall not speak 
of those fetters of ceremony, and chains of state, 
wherewith great men are tied; which makes their 
actions constrained, and their converse uneasy ; this 
b more to be pitied than blamed. But wicked and 
irreligious persons are under a far more shameful 
bondage ; they are slaves to their own lusts, and suf- 
Cbt the violence and tyranny of their irregular appe- 
tites. This is frequently talked of, but seldom con- 
ridered or believed ; and therefore it will not be amiss 
to bring an instance or two for the illustration of it. 
Observe a passionate man, and you shall find him 
firequently transported and overpowered by his anger, 
and carried to those extremities, of which a little 
time makes him ashamed; and becomes as much dis- 
pleased with himself as formerly he was with his 
adversary ; and yet on the next occasion he will obey 
that same passion which he hath condemned. What 
a drudge is a covetous man to his riches, which take 
np his thoughts all the day long, and break his sleep 
in the night ! How must the ambitious man &wn 
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and flatter, and ooas his very humour with hopes Is 
satisfy it; stoop to the ground that he may aspn% 
courting and caressing those whom he hates ! wlud^ 
doubtless, is done with a great violence and constraint 
The drunkard, when he awakes, and hath slqpt oit 
his cups and his firolic humoiur, and finds his head 
aching, his stomach quahnish, and perhaps his puns 
empty; and reflects on the folly and unhandsome 
expressions or actions he may have fidlen into in hii 
drink, how will he condemn himself for that excess 1 
what harangues shall we have from him in the praiss 
of temperance! what promises and resolutions cf 
future sobriety ! and yet, on the next occasicm, the 
poor slave shall be dragged away to the tavern by 
those whom he must call his friends ; and thank thesi 
who put that abuse upon him, which a wise and sober 
person will rather die than su£Per. Further, the 
luxurious would fain preserve or recover his health; 
and to this end finds it requisite to keep a temperate 
and sober diet ; no, but he must not, he is present 
at a feast, and his superior appetite calls for a laige 
measure of delicious fare, and his palate must be 
pleased, though the whole body should suffer for it; 
or he hath met with a lewd woman, and though his 
whole bones should rot, *' and a dart strike throuf^ 
his liver," yet he must obey the commands of his 
lusts; ^^he goeth after her straightway, as the ox 
goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to llie correctioB 
of the stocks/' Now, there can be no greater evi^ 
dence of slavery and bondage, than thus to do what 
themselves know to be prejudicial. It were easy to 
illustrate this bondage and thraldom of the sou^ in 
all the other instances of vice and impiety : and eer- 
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tiiiify what St. Peter saith of fidse teadien^ may be 
vaU ajqilied to all wicked persons— *'' WhOe they 
fMniiae fireedom^ they themselves are the servants of 
ttmiption ; fer of whom a man is overcome^ of the 
same is he brought in bondage." 

But the holy and religious person hath broken 
dwse fetten, cast o£P the yoke of sin, and become 
tbe freeman of the Lord. It is religion that restores 
freedom to the soul, which philosophy did pretend 
to; it is that which doth sway and moderate all those 
bfind passions and impetuous affections, which else 
would hinder a man from the possession and enjoy- 
attit of himself and make him master of his own 
thoughts, motions, and desires, that he may do Mdth 
fiiaedom what he judgeth most honest and conve*- 
Bittit. And thus ^^ the righteous excelleth his neigh- 
boor,'' as much as a freeman doth the basest slave. 

Another particular wherein the nobleness and ex- 
edeney of religion does appear, is in a charitable and 
benign temper. There is no greater evidence of a 
base and narrow soul, than for a man to have all his 
thoughts taken up about private and selfish interest ; 
aid so if they be well, not to care what becometh of 
the rest of the world : on the other hand, an exten- 
life charity and kindness, as it is the one half of our 
ivligion, so it is an eminent point of genetosity. 
^ The righteous man is gracious and fuU of com- 
panion, he showeth favour and lendeth ;" and makes 
it his work to serve mankind as much as he is able. 
His bounty is not confined to his kindred and rela- 
tions, to those of his own party and mode of religion ; 
diis were but a disguised kind of love : it is enough 
l» him that they are Christians, or if they were not, 

f3 
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yet they are men, and therefore deserve our pi^ ; 
but not our hatred or neglect, because of their errors. 
It is true, he carries a special kindness for those in 
whom he discovers a principle of goodness and virtue 
in those excellent ones is his delight* But then he 
doth not take his measure so much from their judg* 
ment and opinions, as from the integrity of their lifie^ 
and exactness of their practices. 

His charity doth not express itself in one particolir 
instance, as that of giving alms, but is vented as many 
ways as the variety of occasions do call for, and his 
power can reach to. He assisteth the poor wiA 
his money, the ignorant with his counsel, the afflicted 
with comfort, the sick with the best of his skill; sU 
with his blessings and prayers. If he cannot build 
hospitals, yet he will study to persuade those who 
can ; if he hath no money to redeem captives, yet be 
wUl employ his interest in the court of heaven for 
their deliverance ; though he cannot recover a dying 
child to the afflicted parents, yet will he endeavour 
to persuade them to submission and resignation, whidi 
will render them more happy ; and it will go hard but 
he will find some way, either to benefit or oblige eveiy 
man with whom he converseth. Let no man upbraid 
us with the contrary practices of many high preten- 
ders to religion, who are notedly selfish and diuriish 
persons; we are not to defend the actions of all*wbo 
would be thought godly; nor must you take your 
measures of piety from what you observe in them; 
but look through the gospel, and you shall find charity 
and bounty so passionately recommended, so frequently 
inculcated, and so indispensably required, that you 
vay easily conclude there are no Christians in ear- 
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nest, but those, who practise it. Yea, so peculiar is 
this, liberal and benign temper to holy and religious 
persons, that nothing but a faint resemblance, and 
Use imitation, is to be found elsewhere in the world ; 
other men's seeming bounty is always marred by the 
base principle it proceeds from, and the selfish end it 
tends to* The apostle hath told us, ^^that a man 
may give all his goods to feed the poor, and yet want 
diarity,^ and all these expenses shall profit him no- 
thing* Importunity may perhaps wring something 
Ktt of his pocket, or the willingness to be delivered 
bom the trouble of a miserable spectacle ; but vanity, 
■nd a desire of applause, have usually the greatest 
mterest in his distributions. This made the hypo- 
erites of old proclaim their alms with trumpets, and 
dus makes their successors, in our times, delight to 
bare their good works recorded to the greatest ad- 
nmtage^ that posterity may read them on walls and 
puMic roisters. 

To the same principle must we refer what in the 
imdd passeth for a very considerable instance of 
generosi^, the keeping of a great houses and well- 
fomished table, which nevertheless is more ordi- 
narily the eflfect of pride and vain^glory, than of hu- 
mSBty and hospitality. It is a part of their splendour 
■nd state, and they deck their tables for the same 
end that they put on fine dothes, to be talked of and 
admired in the world* You may guess it by the 
persons whom they entertain, who are usually such 
as need least of their charity, and for whom they 
have many times as little kindness and concernment, 
18 an inn-keeper for his guests : nor are they less 
mercenary than he ; the one sells his meat for money^ 
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the other for praise. Far more generoiis ie the practiee 
of the pious man, who, as he chooseth most to benefit 
those who can make him no recompense, so he doth net 
trouble the world with the noise of his charity; yea» Ui 
left hand knoweth not what his right hand bestoweth: 
and that which doth most endear his bounty, is tfas 
lore and affection whence it proceeds. 

We shall name but one instance more wherein the 
righteous man excelleth his neighbour ; and that ii 
his, venerable temperance and purity. He hath 
above the vaporous sphere of sensual pleasure, 
darkeneth and debaseth the mind, which sullies its 
lustre, and abates its native vigour, while profane 
persons, wallowing in impure lusts, do sink themselves 
below the condition of men. Can there be any spsik 
of generosity, any degree of excellency in him who 
makes his belly his god, or places his felicity in the 
embraces of a strumpet ? We spoke before of the 
slavery, we speak now of the deformity of these sins; 
and shall add, that one of the most shameful and mis- 
erable spectacles in the world, is to see a man bom 
to the use of reason, and perhaps to an eminent fior- 
tune, drink away his religion, his reason, his sense; and 
so expose himself to the pity of wise men, the con* 
tempt of his own servants, the derision of his children, 
and scorn of fools ; to every danger, and to eveiy 
snare ; and that this must pass in the eyes of manj 
for a piece of gallantry, and necessary accomplish* 
ment of a gentleman. Good God ! how are the 
minds of men poisoned with perverse notions I whit 
^ unreasonable measure do they take of things I We 
may expect next they shall commend thefl, and make 
harangues to the praise of parricide; for they sie 
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adTandiig in the boldness of their impieties^ 
nd with confidence avoMdng them. Other agee 
hwre practised wickedness, but to oum is reserved 
die impudence to glory in them. But would men 
but open their eyes, and give way to the sentim^ta 
of their own minds, they would soon alter their 
maxims, and discover the miserable deformity of vice^ 
and the amiable beauty and majesty of reli^on ; that 
it doth at once adorn and advance the human nature^ 
and hath in it every thing generous and noble, cheer- 
fid and spiritual, firee and ingenuous ; in a word, 
that ** the righteous is more excellent than his neigh- 
bour." 

Before we proceed further, it will be necessary 
to take off some prejudices and objections that arise 
against the nobleness and excellency of religion. 
And the first is, that it enjoineth lowliness and hu- 
mility, which men ordinarily look upon as an abject 
and base disposition. What ! will they say, can 
ever that man aspire to any thing that is excellent, 
whose principles oblige him to lie low and grovel on 
the ground ; who thinks nothing of himself, and is 
eontent that all the world think nothing of him ? Is 
tina a disposition fit for any but those whose cross 
fiirtone obliges them to suffer miseries and affironts ? 
Saeh are men's thoughts of humility, which God 
kves so much, that we may say he sent his own Son 
from heaven to teach and recommend it. But if we 
ponder the matter, we shall find that arrogancy and 
pride are the issues of base and silly minds, a giddi- 
ness incident to those who are raised suddenly unto 
Qnaceountable height; nor is there any vice doth 
more palpably defeat its own design^ depriving a man. 
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of that honour and reputation which it makes him 
aim at. 

On the other hand, we shall find humility no siDjr 
and sneaking quality, but the greatest height, and 
sublimity of mind, and the only way to true honour; 
^'before destruction the heart of man is haugh^, and 
before honour is humility :" lowliness is the endow- 
ment of high-bom and well-educated souls, who are 
acquainted with the knowledge of excellent things ; 
and therefore do not dote upon trifles, or admire Httle 
things merely because they are their own. They 
have no such high opinion of riches, beauty, and 
Mrength, or other the like advantages, as to value 
themselves for them; but they study to surmount 
themselves, and all the little attainments they have 
hitherto reached, and are still aspiring to higher and 
more noble things. And it is worthy our notice, 
*^ That the most deep and pure humility doth not so 
much arise from the consideration of our faults and 
defects, (though that also may have its own place,) as 
firom a calm contemplation of the divine perfections. 
By reflecting on ourselves we may discover some- 
thing of our own sinfulness and misery, and thereby 
be filled with a kind of boisterous and turbulent grief 
and indignation ; but by fixing our eyes on the in* 
finite greatness and holiness of God, we are most 
fully convinced of our own meanness : this will sink 
us to the very bottom of our beings, and make us 
appear as nothing in our own sight, when behdd 
firom so great a height." And this is really the 
greatest elevation of the soul, and there is nothing 
in the world so noble and excellent as the sublimit 
of humble minds* 
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Another objection against the excellency of a re- 
ligious temper is, that the love of enemies, and pardon 
a£ injuries, which it indudeth, is utterly inconsistent 
with the principles of honour. Now, though it be 
highly unreasonable to examine the laws of our Sa- 
viour by such rules as this, yet we shall consider the 
matter ;a little. Nor shall we seek to elude or qualify 
this precq)t, as some men do, by such glosses and 
erasions, as may suit Mdth their own practices ; say, 
we shall fireely profess, that there is no salvation 
without the observation of it; a man had even as 
wdl abandon Christianity, and renounce his baptism, 
as obstinately refuse to obey it. But if we have any 
value for the judgment of the wbest man, and a great 
king^ he will tell us, that ^^ It is the honour of a man 
to cease from strife ; and he that is slow to wrath is 
of great understanding." The meek and holy per- 
son liveth above the reach of petty injuries, and 
Uunts the edge of the greatest by his patience and 
oonatancy ; and hath compassion towards those who 
oflfend him; being more sorry for the prejudice tbcy 
do themselves, than for that which they intended him. 
And let all the world judge, whether it be more 
generous to pity and love even those who hate us, 
and to pardon the greatest offences, than peevishly to 
qnarrel on every petty occasion, and make men fear 
our passion, hate our humour, and abandon our 
society. So that what is here brought as an objec- 
tion against religion, might with reason enough have 
been brought as an instance of its nobleness. 

Ebving thus illustrated and confirmed what is as- 
serted in the text, that ^^ the righteous is more ex- 
ceDent than his neighbour,'' let us im^jrove it ia «b. 
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chedc to that profime and atheistical ipirit of droDeiy 
and scoffing at religion, which hath got abroad in tba 
worUL Alas ! do men consider what it is which thsj 
make the butt of their scofi and reproaches ? Hifis 
they nothing else to exercise their wit and vent their 
jests upon, but that which b the most noble and ex- 
cellent thing in the world ? What design can tfasj 
propose unto themselves by this kind of impie^? 
Would they have religion banished firom the Cmo 
of the earth, and forced to retire for shame ? What 
a goodly world should we then have of it ! whit 
a fine harmony and order of things! Certainljr 
the earth would then become a kind of helly widi 
tumults and seditions, rapines and murders^ secret 
malice and open frauds, by every vice and every ca- 
lamity. It is only some little remainders of piety 
and virtue in the world that keep it in any tolerable 
condition, or make it possible to be inhabited. And 
must not these be wretched persons, and woful ene- 
mies to mankind, who do what they can to reduce 
the world to such a miserable condition ! But let 
them do what they will, they but kick against the 
pricks: religion hath so much native lustre and 
beauty, that notwithstanding all the dirt they stu^ 
to cast upon it, all the melancholy and deformed 
shapes they dress it in, it will still attract the eyes 
and admiration of all sober and ingenuous persons; 
while these men study to make it ridiculous, they 
shall but make themselves so. And O that they 
would consider how dear they are to pay for those 
dull and insipid jests wherewith they persecute reli- 
gion, and those who practise it or recommend it! 
What thoughts are they like to have of them when 
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tidknesti shall arrest^ and d^ath threaten them ; when 
die pbyaiciiuiy ha^e fiorsaken them, and the poor de^ 
iplaed minister is caUed in, and they expecting com* 
ftvt firom him they were wpnt to mock ; and perhqis 
it is little he can afford them ! ^ O that they were 
wivey and imderstood this ; that they would consider 
tb^ latter end !'' 

Here are others who have not yet arrived to this 
hdght of pro&neness, to laugh at all religion, but 
do. vent their malice at those who are more conscien- 
timis and severe than themselves, under presumption 
that they are hypocrites and dissemblers. But be- 
iides diat, in this they may be guilty of a great deal 
of undiaritablenei s ; it is to be suspected that they 
bsar some secret dislike to piety itself and hate hy- 
poajsy more for its resemblance of that, than for its 
own vieiousness; otherwise, whence comes it that they 
do not express the same animosity against other 
nces? 

Hither, also^ may we refer those expressions whidb 
vometimes drop &om persons not so utterly debauched, 
hit which yet are blasphemous and profane—that 
tbis man is too religious ; as if it were possible to ex- 
Med in these things. What ! can a man approach 
too near to God ? Can he be too like his Maker ? 
Ii it possible to be over-perfect, or over-happy ? I 
eon&ss a man may over-act some parts of his reUgion, 
'and be too much in some particular exercises of it, 
nsi^eeting other as necessary duties. But this is 
not an excess of piety, but a defect of discretion ; and 
reason would teach us rather to pardon men's infir- 
mities for their pious inclinations, than to blame 
piety for their infirmities. 
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Let me therefore entreat you all, especialljf 
whose birth and fortunes render them more c 
cuous in the world, to countenance holiness, 
you see is so excellent ; and beware that you ( 
contribute to that deluge of Mdckedness that ov( 
eth the earth, by scoffing at the most serious 
in the world : and if I obtain this, I shall mak 
to beg one thing more, but it is in your own fa 
that you would abandon, also, every kind of ii 
in your own practice, since in it every vile 
may vie and contend with you. In other case 
forsake modes and customs when they becomi 
mon. Wickedness is now the most vulgar a 
dinary thing in the world : shift, I beseech yo 
fashion, and embrace piety and virtue, whereii 
but excellent persons shall rival you* Learn tc 
your Maker; and think it not below you to 
in awe of Him who can rend the heavens, and 
the foundations of the earth shake, who needs 
withdraw his mercies to make you miserable, 
assistance to reduce you to nothing. Study to ei 
your souls with solid knowledge and true wi 
with an eminent greatness of mind, and conte 
the world ; a great liberty and fireedom of spir 
undaunted magnanimity and courage; an exl 
charity and goodness ; a venerable temperanc 
purity ; an amiable meekness and humility : m 
you render yourselves honourable, and more exi 
than your neighbours in this world ; and be pai 
of immortal honour and glory in the world to 
Amen. 



SERMON 11. 



THE INDISP£NS.^L£ DUTY OF LOVING OUR 

ENEMIES* 



Luke If. 27. 
<* But I say unto you which hear. Love your enemies.*' 

While we travel through the wilderness of this 
vorldy much of the comfort of our pilgrimage de- 
pends upon the good correspondence, and mutual 
services and endearments of our fellow-travellers: 
therefore our blessed Saviour, whose precepts are all 
intended for our perfection and felicity, fitted to pro- 
eore to us both the good things of this world, and 
diat which is to come, has taken special care to join 
ind unite the minds of men in the strictest bondb of 
fiiendship and love : he hath been at great pains by 
Ids precepts, and by his example, by earnest persuaF- 
lions and powerful motives, to smooth our rugged 
Immours, and calm our passions, and take off the 
miighness and asperity of our natures, which hinders 
m from joining and cementing together* Now, were 
we to converse with none but such as are Christians 
m earnest, we should find it no hard matter to live 
m concord and love, we should meet with no occasion 
of quarrel and contention, and should only be obliged 
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to love our friends, because all men would be audi. 
But well did our Saviour know that his part was U 
be but small in the world, that many would oppoM 
the profession, and many more would neglect the 
practice of that religion which he taught ; and tlut 
his followers, besides common injuries ineidetit to 
others, were to meet with much enmity and hatred 
for their Master's sake : and therefore, that amidst aD 
these storms they might maintain that constant serene 
tranquillity, that amiable sweetness and benignity of 
spirit, without which they could neither be like him, 
nor happy in themselves ; he was pleased to enjoin 
such an ardent affection and charity towards all men, 
as no neglect can cool, no injury can extinguish. To 
love those who have obliged us, is that which nature 
might teach, and wicked men practise; to fitvour 
those who have never wronged us, is but a piece of 
common huroanity ; but our religion requires us to 
extend our kindness even to those who have injured 
and abused us, and who continue to do and wish us 
mischief; and that we never design any other revenge 
against our most bitter and inveterate enemies, than 
to wish them well, and do them all the good we can 
whether they will or not : for unto those that h^r 
him, our Saviour saith, '^ Love your enemies." 

But, alas ! how little is this minded by the greater 
part of those who call themselves Christians ! other 
precepts are broken and slighted, but this indua- 
triously ba£9ed and discredited by us. In other cases 
we acknowledge our fault, but study to qualify and 
excuse it by the frailty of our nature, or violence of a 
temptation,— -(we are all sinners, it is a fault indeed ; 
but who can help it?) Now, though these excuses, 
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Oodknowi^ are very finvoIouB, and will be of no force 
in the great day of oar accounts, yet they imply 
•omtthing of modesty and ingenuous acknowledg- 
ment, and men may repent and forsake what they 
abeady condemn; but in the instance of loving ene* 
niet, and pardoning ofiences, many are so bold and 
impudent, that instead of obeying, they quarrel with 
the law as impossible or unjust, passing sentence upon 
that by whidi themselves must be judged. How 
unreasonable is it, say they, that we should love 
i those who hate us ? What congruity between that 
h act and those objects ? Must we be insensible of 
i£ the injuries we meet with ? or reward hhn that offers 
\ them? Must we dissolve the principles of our 
■ nature, and cease to be men, that we may become 
c» Christians ? These, and such like, are either the 
X ■ eipressions and thoughts of too many among us, and 
gi either Christ must come down in his offers, and re- 
'j0 rait somewhat of the rigour of his laws, or else all the 
Lsk> promises of the gospel, all the pleasures of the other 
res world, shall not engage them to his obedience. They 
tk vill rather choose to burn in eternal flames of fury 
■efl aid discord, than live at peace with those that have 
b Wronged thenu 

It can therefore never be unseasonable to press a 
"^ duty so very necessary, yet so much neglected. The 
^ text I have chosen for this purpose is very plain and 
^ dear, ^* Love your enemies." But because many do 
" •train the precept to some such sense as may suit 
* >ith their own practice, we shall first*search into the 
^ importance of it, and then persuade you to perform 
' it. The full meaning and importance of the precept 
iqipear, if we consider first. Who they are whom 
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we tre commanded to love; and seeondlyt Wheiai 
the love we owe them does consist. 

The persons whom we are commanded to love are 
called oar enemies ; and lest we should mistake thai) 
thejr are clearly described in the following words-- 
the fountain of their enmity is within ; they are thoie 
who hate us, who envy our happiness, who wish oar 
misery, and abhor our persons and society. Btt 
were this fire kept within the breast, it might weD 
scorch themselves, it would not prejudice us; but 
*^ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth spak- 
eth :" their malice does sharpen their tongues. Hmj 
are farther described as those that curse us-^they vent 
their wrath in oaths and imprecations, secret calum- 
nies, and open reproaches : nor are their hands alw^ 
bound up-— they use us despitefully, and procure in 
mischief. Now, if our love must be extended to all 
these, we shall hardly find any whom we dare sa£^ 
exclude. Of our private enemies there can be no 
question ; but what shall be said of the enemies of our 
country, and of our religion ? First, for the enemiei 
of our country, I see no warrant to exclude than 
from our charity ; we may indeed lawfully oppose 
their violent invasion, and defend our rights widi the 
sword, under the banner of the public magistrate, to 
whom such authority is committed ; but all this wmj I 
be done with as little malice and hatred as a judge I 
may punish a malefactor : the general may be as vdd 
of passion as a lord chief justice, and the soldier as the 
executioner. But charity will oblige a prince nevo 
to have recourse to the sword, till all other remedies 
fail ; to blunt the edge of war by sparing as much tf 
mf^ be the shedding of innocent blood, with all other 
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baibarities that use to accompany it^ and to accept of 
any reasonable capitulation. 

We come next to the enemies of our religion; and 
indeed there are many who are so far &om thinking 
them to be among the number of those whom they 
are obliged to love, that they look upon it as a part 
of their duty to hate and malign them ; their zeal is 
continually venting itself in fierce invectives against 
antichrist, and every thing they are pleased to call 
anticbristian. And they are ready to apply all the 
prophecies and imprecations of the Old Testament in 
their very prayers against those that differ firom them ; 
and ordinarily the animosities are greatest where the 
differences are least; and one party of a reformed 
diurch shall be more incensed against another, than 
other against the superstition and tyranny of Rome, 
or the carnality of the Mahometan faith ; yea, per- 
hi^ you may find some who agree in opinion, and 
only differ in several ways of expressing the same 
thing, and yet can scarce look on one another with- 
out displeasure and aversion. But, alas ! how much 
da these men disparage that religion for which they 
appear so zealous ! How much do they mistake the 
fbit of Christianity ! Are the persons whom they 
hate greater enemies to religion, than those who per- 
lecuted the apostles and martyrs for professing it ? 
and yet these were the persons whom our Saviour 
coDunanded his disciples to love, and himself did pray 
for those that crucified him; and severely checked 
the diaciples, when, by a precedent brought from the 
Old Testament, they would have called for fire from 
heaven on those who would not receive them ; telling 
them, ^* they knew not what spirit they were of," 
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that 18^ they Ad not consider by what spirit the] 
were prompted to such cruel inclinations ; or^ as otliiB 
explain it, they did not yet sufficiently understand tb 
temper and genius of Christianity, which is **poH 
and peaceable, gentle and meek, fiill of love." 11 
men would impartially examine their hatred and anb 
mosities against the enemies of their religion, I tm 
they would find them proceed from a principle wUdi 
themselves would not willingly own. Pride and seK 
conceit will make a man disdain those of a diffiereni 
persuasion, and think it a disparagement to his judg^ 
ment that any should differ from it.' Mere natnn 
and self-love will make a man hate those who oppoH 
the interest and advancement of that party whia 
himself has espoused. Hence men are many timet 
more displeased at some small mistakes in judgmentj 
than the greatest immoralities in practice ; yea, per 
haps, they will find a secret pleasure, and widui 
satisfaction, in hearing or reporting the faults or scan- 
dals of their adversaries. Certainly the power of M* 
ligiou rightly prevailing in the soul, would mould in 
into another temper ; it would teach us to love and 
pity, and pray for the person, as well as hate and cofr 
demn the errors they are supposed to espouse: i) 
would make us wish their conversion, rather than then 
confusion, and be more desirous that God would fil 
them for another world, than that he would take then 
out of this. We may indeed wish the disappoint 
ment of their wicked purposes ; for this is charity U 
them, to keep them from being the unhappy instni' 
ments of mischief in the world ; but he that can wial 
plagues and ruin to their persons, and delights ii 
their sins or in their misery, hath more of the Devi 
than the Christian. 
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Thus you have seen who those enemies are to 
whom our charity must be extended. It follows to 
be considered what is the nature of the love we owe 
I Aem. I shaU not now spend your time in any nice 
or curious speculations about the nature of this mas- 
t to^passion. It is the prime affection of the soul^ 
it which ^ves measures, and sets bounds to all the 
I iMp— «Tery man's hatred, grief) and joy, depending 
e vpon, and flowing &om his love. I shall now only 
m observe to you, that there is a sensible kind of love, 
ft ft certun tenderness and melted affection implanted 
m IB 9S by nature, towards our nearest relations, on 
f^.^ fupose to engage us to those peculiar services we 
U sve them : and there is an intimacy and delightful 
m union betwixt friends, arising from some especial 
m lympathy of humours, and referring to the mainte- 
p Bmce of such correspondencies : these are not always 
cs It our command, nor are we obliged to love either 
vti itaingers or enemies at this rate. It is not to be 
ii Vfectedf that at first sight of a person, who hath 
ii^ Botliing singularly taking, we should find such a spe- 
e E 41 kindness and tenderness arising from him in our 
I d Wrts ; much less can fondness and passionate affec- 
ie:. ^ proceed from the sense of any harm received 
Ilk Aom him. The command in the text does not 
Jii 'QMnmt to this, (though there be a great advantage 
OP ^ a tender and affectionate disposition, both to secure 
«ir ^ fiudlitate our duty,) but we are certainly obliged 
(r« fo sack a sincere and cordial good-will to all men, 
ff M will incline us to perform all the good offices we 
B ^^Bf even to those who have offended us. But the 
- ^^ture and measures of this love will more fully ap- 
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pear, if W9 considar mlaft it dots «9Bdud% aai 
it does imply* 

Fkst, tbcD, it exdiidet «H kanh ud gtiH 
suqpioioiis. The i^K>8tle teHetb us, dMt ^-i 
thmkech no mlf that it *^ hopoA all dini| 
lioryeth all things." .ToentertainirithpleaBatK 
Wd tepott of those who have offended «% and 
the worst constnictioa on their doubtful aeti 
both a dear evidence of our hatred^ and an vi 
method to continue it. Were once the love 
oomniend seated in the soal, it would boob « 
those restless jealousies, sour suspicions, ha|i 
mises, and imbittesed thoughts; and displ^ 
in a more candid and gentle disposition^ 
glosses, and friendly censures, in a &vourabl 
nuation of greater fiults, and eovering of lessi 
would make a man interpret all things in ti 
meaning they are capable o^ and choose radu 
mistaken to his own prejudice, by a too fann 
(pinion, than to his neighbour's, by a gio 
jealousy; and even in this sense it may h 
^ charity covereth a multitude of sins.'' 

Again, the love which we owe to enemies, e: 
all causeless and immoderate anger : it ^^ « 
Icmg, and is not easily provoked; endiureth all t 
Our Saviour tells us, that ** whoso is angry i 
brother without a cause, shall be in danger 
judgment ;" and if his anger exceed the cans 
equally guilty. All anger is not vicious ; i 
be angry and not sin. This passion, as aB 
implanted in us by God, is innocent when kep 
its due bounds ; it has its proper office in A 
as the spleen in the body, but its excess and 
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IT swell into a disease. To make it allowable^ it 
tnit not exceed the value of the cause, nor the pro- 
iitioD of the drcnmstances; it must be governed by 
ieeretion, and kept within the bounds of reason, 
bit it break not forth into indecent expressions, or 
iplent and bhunedble actions : and further, it must 
lOl be too p^manent and Listing; we must not let 
bfr.sun set upon our anger. Plutarch tells us, that 
he Pythagoreans were careful to observe the very 
Bftter of this precept; for, if anger had boiled up to 
he height of an injury or reproach, before sun-set 
jhey would salute each other, and renew their friend- 
il^: they were ashamed that the same anger which 
hid disturbed the counsels of the day, should also 
nmUe the quiet and repose of the night, lest, 
■ingling with their rest and dreams, it should be- 
mae prevalent and habitual in them. And sure we 
9^0 an infinitely greater deference to the precepts of 
SBT Messed Saviour and hb apostles, than they did 
b their master's reasonings and advices. And 
(hough we should not take this precept in its strictest 
aid Uteral signification, yet this we must know, that 
ihp same passion and resentment which was innocent 
bd rational in its first rise, may become vicious and 
ajminal by its continuance. Anger may kindle in 
he breast of a wise man, but rests only in the bosom 
ta fooL And this will lead us to a third thing, 
rhich the precept in our text does condemn. 

The love of enemies, here commanded, does ex- 
hide all rooted malice and rancour, proceeding fi'om 
lie memory and resentment of injuries, after the 
and' harm sustained by them is over. Cer* 
there is nothing more contrary to charity, thani 
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a peevUh rumiDatiiig and poring on the o 
have met with : and their memories are ve 
ployed, who seldom remember a courtesy^ 
a wrong. It is ordinary for some, ;who 
profess intentions of revenge, to express tht 
ment in some such threatening as this— 
will forgive the injury, but never forget it. 
they do not mean, they will pass it at this 
revenge it afterwards : this would but mak 
the greater, by being more deliberate. I 
that they intend them no harm, but will a 
them good ? This is a lame and imperfec 
expressly contradictory to the precept in 
enjoining us to ^^ bless them that curse 
good to them that hate us, and to pray for 
despiteftilly use us." Nor must we expect 
ing of God, if this be all we allow to othe: 
with what measure we mete, it shall be mi 
us again." There is but one way we ma 
remember an injury, and that is, so as t 
cautious in trusting one who hath deceiv 
exposing ourselves to the power of him 
wronged us : in this case religion does allo^ 
rect us, to join the serpent's wisdom with 
innocency. But, then, I am sure it is n 
cessary, nor fit, to threaten those who havi 
us with our resolutions to remember the ii 
may be as cautious as we please without it; 
threats do nothing but rankle and displeai 
versary, which ought to be no part of a < 
design. A meek and charitable person wi 
to have his memory infested, and his thoug 
with resentment of wrongs: and if they o( 
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Biincl,. he will make no other use of them than to 
pat himself on his guard ; unless from thence he take 
occasion to benefit and oblige the person who has 
oflEended him, and, as our text expressly directs, to 
" do him good, to bless and pray for him." 

Again, this precept does exclude and prohibit the 
taking or procuring any revenge: by revenge, we 
mean such a simple evil done to our adversary, as 
does bring no real benefit or reparation to ourselves; 
Sx certainly it is not unlawful to seek the reparation 
fd our own right by an authorized judge, nor yet to 
jnovide for the public security by the punishment of 
o&nders, unless some special circumstance makes it 
MV Thb may many times be done without prejudice 
i, orhatired, yea, with great kindness and compassion to- 
g wards the person of the ofiender. But if we have any 
7 duttity or love to our adversaries, we shall be really 
^ ifflicted with the evil that befalls them, and, there- 
Is btef will never willingly procure ourselves that trouble 
y liy inflicting it on them. It is an evidence of a 
^ wicked and malicious humour, to please ourselves in 
^ the misery of another, or delight in an evil that 
;, hnngs us no good. Whatever latitude the Jews 
f €ther had or pretended to, it is not lawful for us to 
I deiire ** eye for eye," or ** tooth for tooth," unless 
f We could say, that his eye would serve our head, or 
■ llis hand fit our arm, or his pain allay our torment, 
Which he had procured to us. 

From hence we may judge what is to be thought 
%d those who are ready to revenge the smallest in- 
jury, even an uncivil expression, with the death of 
the offender; never being satisfied till they have 
Ventured two Uves, and as many souls, in the combat: 
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a thing which dionU not be named among CShn** 
tiansy but with the same detestation we have agaim 
the vilest actions; for whatever colours of braveiy m 
gallantry it may be painted with, it is really notUag 
else than a more specious and formal kind of mnito. 
Nor does it di£Per from the basest assassination^ sive 
only in this^ with the wickedness of attempting m» 
other's life, it joins the rashness and folly of aqKNOg 
our own. 

Lastly, The love that we owe our enemiesr dasi 
exclude all supercilious and scornful contempt aad 
neglect of them ; which I maik the rather becaoit 
some think they have sufficiently obeyed the precept 
if they overlook an injury, as thinking the perssa 
below their revenge* Meanwhile their cotnipt nik 
ture relishes as much pleasure in the scorn and dkh 
dain of their enemies, as it could in the revenge of 
the injury : their wicked humours are not ttam4 
but only change their diet. Of thb nature was At 
answer of the philosopher, to some who incited him 
and provoked him to revenge, ^ If an ass kidk bm^ 
shall I kick him again ?' This is a lame and nb- 
shapen charity; it hath more of pride than goodaMib 
We should learn of the holy Jesus, who was not od^ 
meek, but lowly ; we should contemn the injury, itiJ 
pity the weakness, but should not disdain or despiss 
the persons of our enemies : ^^ Charity vaunteth not 
herself, is not puffed up, doth not behave henelf 
unseemly.'' 

Having thus discovered those things wfaidi t^ 
inconsistent with charity, and excluded by the tove 
of enemies, it remains Uiat we show what it does iv* 
port and require. 
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Vktk^ tkiO) it imporls an inwird kindnera and afr 
AtAm^ wiudiy if it does not amonnt to that passioih- 
jn^ tjendtnieas which we have finr our near rdatknu 
and intimate firieiidsy jet it implies a good-will towards 
iboH^ and fiieadly concernment in their interest. 
1i im lofve an enem j, we shall wish his welfiure, and 
Mjoiee in it, and be unfeignedly sony for any dis- 
aster that, befidls them, so fiur shall we be from re- 
jpidflg in his misfertones. And certainly^ had we a 
light sense of things, we should be more troubled 
ibr the harm which our enemy does to his own soul 
tgr wronging us, than for the prejudice we sustain 
1^ him. Our compassion towards him would dimi- 
nisht if not altogether swallow up, the resentment of 
what we su&r from him. 

But our kindness and good-will towards our ene- 
-mias^ must not rest in empty wishes, but express it- 
mU in kind words and friendly actions. . When we 
speak to our enemy, it must be in such smooth, dis- 
craetf and obUgiag terms, as are most like to mollify 
and gain him; that by sofl answers we may turn 
away his wrath, and shun all grievous words which 
atir up anger. When we speak of him, it should 
be as advantageously as we can with truth, conceal- 
ing or qualifying his faults, and praising whatever is 
good in him ; and sure he must be singularly bad, 
in whom we can find nothing to commend. 

Again, we must perform for them all those good 
offices which their necessities call for, and our power 
ean reach : ^* Do good to them that hate you. If 
our enemy hunger," we must *^ feed him; if he thirst,'' 
we nuat ** give him drink : so shall we heap coals of 
fire upon hb head," to mollify his obdurate temper. 
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and overcome his evil by onr good : but not to ag- 
gravate his guilt and punishment, a& some migtab 
the words ; for though that be many times the issiH^ 
yet ought it not to be any part of our design. 

Lastly, because all that we can do for the good d 
enemies signifies little, we must employ our intereit 
in the court of heaven in their behalf, begging of GMI 
that he would turn their hearts to himself and us, and 
bless them with the pardon of all their sins, particu- 
larly the wrongs they have done to ourselves, and 
with all things necessary for their present wdfiffe fli 
future happiness. *^ Pray for them that despitefol^ 
use you ;" and this is the surest evidence of our chanQ 
to them. Mild words may be designed as a snaic 
to entrap them, and courtesy may be done to then 
to serve our vanity, or a generous kind of prids^ 
which may make us delight to have our enemy in- 
debted to us, as knowing that it is more glorious in 
the eyes of the worid to raise a &Ilen adversary, thpn 
to trample on him. But it must be only obedienee 
to God's commands, and sincere love to our enemj^ 
which can make us take them into our doset, and 
into our heart, to share our prayers with him, and 
make him partake of the fruits of our devotion, and 
to have that same concernment for his interests, ai 
for our own, at once recommendmg them both to oiu 
heavenly Father. 

By this time^ I hope, you understand the impoT' 
tance of this precept of our Saviour, '^ Love you 
enemies." It remains that we exhort you to the 
performance. And I shall begin with an argummtj 
.which may be of force to give the first assault to oui 
cVebellious inclinations^ and make way for forth^ taii 
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Mfble necessity of the duty. We must not look upcm 
ftis as a matter which we may do or omit at plea- 
sttte, nor yet as a counsel of perfection highly com- 
n^oidable) but. not absolutely necessary to salvation : 
it is as indispensably required as any other duty of 
dur religion, and he who r^olves not to obey in this 
ipttance, may renounce his baptism, and abandon 
CSiristianity. None can escape the obligation of the 
precept, unless lie be so rarely happy as to have no 
enemies ; uot must any think to redeem themselves 
from this by some other performance. Let our 
Q|nnions be ever so orthodox, and our zeal in inain- 
tidning them ever so fervent; let our prayers be 
^ver so frequent, and all our discourses ravishing; 
bt our other attainments be ever so great, and our 
confidence of our salvat]x>n ever so strong; yet, if 
>fe refuse to obey thb prec^t, we are none of Christ's 
disciples : or in the words of the apostle we may say, 
'V-Xhough I spesk with the tongues of men and angels, 
diough I have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
alL mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I bestow 
dL my. goods to feed the pocnr, yea, though I give 
my body to be bumed,^ and have not this charity," 
Utid love, even to mine enemies, ^it profiteth me 
nothing/' And our Saviour himself tells us in ex- 
press terms, ^^that unless we forgive others their 
treq[Mi8se8, neither will God forgive us ours." Yea, 
he hath taught us to pray for pardon in such terms, 
as imports a dreadful curse upon ourselves, if we are 
malicious and rev^igeful, while we beg that God 
would pardon us, in the same manner that we pardon 
those who sin against. us ; subscribing a& it wet^mtJok. 
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onr own faandfl, and comfirmiBg' out of oar oin 
mouthsy that sentence which shall be pfonoieri 
agamst us; for even-so will God foigrre ii% thatii^ 
ho will take vengeance on ns, if we have dealt so wtt 
others. And as those who do not love their frmntit^ 
do beg their own condemnation in prayer; aodn 
they eat and drink it in the hdiy sacrament t'tDJ 
men are commonly so far convinced of thi% dMt 
many choose to keep back &om the table of the Loii 
that they may more freely entertain their animositisi: 
but, alas, what a foDy and madness this is ! TfaiBk 
they to excuse a sin by the neglect of a diAy? or 
can they put off death, 'as they do the participatiso 
of the sacrament? or can they hope to be admittii 
into the eternal enjoyment of God, if they should £e 
in that malice, which renders them unfit to approseh 
unto hioi in that holy ordinance? Do not deeeiie 
yourselves, never shall any enter into those blesssd 
mansions, those regions of peace and love, wfaoie 
heart is not first inspired with charity, and softenoi 
into a compliance with this very precept : and it wm 
as absurd to think, that a man may be malicious sod 
revengeful all his days, and yet go to heaven* there 
to learn meekness and charity, as to think that a mm 
may be luxurious and dishonest in this woild, and 
become temperate and honest, and happy in the 
other. In a word, whatever shifts we may make to 
deceive ourselves, the command is dear and expiesi^ 
the sanction severe and peremptory, we have but o«r 
choice of these two, love of enemies, or damnation. 
Nor can this seem unreasonable to any who con- 
siders that God is the author of our natures, the ciear 
tor of ail our &cultieS) and therefore may justly nde 
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nd yet b« it eoiiMit {i£ I maj so qpeak) to bargain 
iitb Of) and to boy off our natural, or rather wickadi 
vaaflotmentsp offering ua bis own mercy and favour, 
t atdoin fiom hdl, and everlasting happiness, on.thi% 
■Bimgst other conditions, that we love our enemies. 

Nay, ftrther, the duty is in itself so reasonable^ 
itot the moxe sober of the heathens, who had nothing 
ahorve reason to teach them, have acknowledged it, if 
Dot «s necessary, yet highly becoming, and an emi* 
MOt instance of a virtuous and generous mind. Plato 
BOiold say, that ^^injuiy is by no means to be done^ 
eor to be repaid to him that has done it/' And 
w/bea a malicious person said to Zeno, ** Let me per- 
isli if J do not do you a mischief;" his answer was, 
^J^ me perish if I do not reconcile thee to me." 
Antoninus tells us frequently, ** that all reasonable 
onatuies are bom for one another, and that it is the 
pirt of justice to bear with others : that it is through 
Jlgnorance they ofiend us, as not knowing the right 
my to their own happiness, and therefore we should 
ladier instruct them better, than hiate them: that 
die best kind of revenge is not to become-like them 
in wickedness and malice ;" and many other excellent 
nguments does that royal philosopher bring to the 
lame puipose. And Plutarch gives this as one of 
tjbe reasons why God is so slow in punishing wicked 
persons, that we may ^* learn meekness and patience 
fay his example ;" adding that excellent observation, 
that ** our greatest happiness and perfection consists 
in the imitation of our Maker." 

But to leave the testimonies of heathens, the ob- 
ligation of this precept of loving our, enemieama.^ Vi^ 
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dedooedfiom another, which eveiy man will adknoip. 
ledge to he highly reasonable-^the doingto othen 
what we would have done to oursdves. Eveiy one 
of us desires to be loved and cherished by otherS) to 
have our fatdta pardoned, our failings oveilooikedf 
and our necessities supplied : or if ai^ be so hangfaty 
and stubborn, that they disdain a courtesy firom an 
enemy, yet I hope there is none so mad, but he de- 
sires the favour of God, whose hatred he deservei 
infinitdy more than his most bitter enemy etok deseivs 
his.; how then can we think it unreasonable to allow that 
to others, which ourselves expect and desire? Caa 
we look that our master should ^^ forgive us ten thou- 
sand talents, if we take our fellow-servant by the 
throat and hate him into prison for an hundred pence?* 
Or with what confidence can we say, ^ Pardon our 
sins," unless we be willing to add, that *^ we paiden 
those who sin against us ?' Certainly if it be reason- 
able to seek pardon, it is just and equitable to give it; 
and nothing but blind selfishness, and extravi^[ant 
partiality, can teach us to make so unreasonaUes 
difference betwixt ourselves and others. 

Again, the reasonableness of this duty will farAcr 
appear, if we compare it with that malice and w- 
venge which it does oppose. Can there be any tluif 
more against natural reason, than to delight in sa 
evil which can bring no ben^t to us ? yet this is the 
very nature and essence of revenge ; for if the damage 
we sustain can be r^ired, it is no revenge to se^ it : 
and if it cannot, it does no way alleviate the evil of 
the accident, that we draw him that caused it kito as 
great a misery : nay, unless we are unnatural, and 
without bowels,, it will augment our trouble^ to see 
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toy evil befidl. him. And he is a miserable person 
indeed whose delight is in mischief, whose good is 
the evil of his neighbour : yea, I may say, that he 
who returns an injury, is many times more unrea- 
sonable than he who offered it: for he who first 
wi0ng8 another, hath commonly some temptation or 
ndvantage by it, which revenge cannot pretend to ; 
but if he has done it out of mere malice, yet he is not 
worse than the other who returns it ; there being as 
much fantastic pleasure in spite as in revenge^ both 
9jrfi alike miserable and extravagant. 

And who are they against whom we bend our 
malice and revenge ? Are they not men, partakers 
of the same nature, descended from the same stock 
with ourselves, fellow-citizens with us in this world, 
and with whcmi we should hope to live for ever in a 
better ? And should we not bear much with those who 
are so nearly related to us ? Nay more, they are the 
workmanship of God's hands, and for any thing we 
know, either are^ or may become his children and 
friends : and dare we pretend any love to God, if we 
do not spare them for his sake? And lastly, if they 
have done us any real wrong, they are in so far foolish 
and destitute of reason ; and who would quarrel with 
a madman ? Certainly an injurious person knows not 
what he is doing, for he can never wound his neigh- 
bour but through his own sides, nor prejudice another 
in a trifling interest, without hazarding his own eternal 
concernment ; and ther^ore he deserves our pity rather 
than our hatred. 

Much more might be brought to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of what our Saviour calls for in the 
tezt» but I hope what has been already said ma^ «ufr 
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fioetoitop the mcmthf of malicioat and nmtigM 
moi, who are ready to quarrel with it: and if dii 
or any other duty seem absurd or unreasonable to ti% 
we may learn the cause firom the apostle, ** The tu^ 
tul man receiveth not the things of the Spiiit if 
Qod^ for they are foolishness unto him." It b die 
carnality of our heart that makes it seem ao; and 
therefore, instead of disputing the duty, let us endea- 
vour to purify our souls, and open the eyes of oar 
mind, and we shall find that to be true, which wiadom 
saith of her doctrines, ^^ They are all plain to luB 
that understandeth, and right to them that find know- 
ledge." 

But, in the third place, the love of our enemies ii 
not only necessary and reasonable, but also atniabk 
and delightful : it hath a great deal of pleasure and 
sweetness in it. Of this I confess the greatest efi* 
dence must be had from the experiienoe and practiee 
of it ; the nature even of earthly pleasures being such, 
that only enjoyment can make a man know them* 
But though the full knowledge hereof require a nearer 
acquaintance, yet even those who look at a distanoe 
may perceive something of amiableness in it, efipedallj 
comparing it with the trouble and uneasiness of that 
vice it wotdd deliver us fix>m. Malice and revenge 
-are the most restless and tormenting passions that 
can possess the mind, they keep it in continual huity 
and disorder, they gnaw a man's heart with anguisb 
and vexation, and imbitter all his enjoyments ; they 
mar the pleasures of the day, and interrupt the repose 
of the night. Solomon describes these men: ^They 
sleep not exc^t they have done mischief, and their 
tfbep is taken away unless they cause some to ML" 
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On the otfaor hand, the meek taid peaceable mmh 
vhoee mind is brought to a compliance with this jmo- 
Kfdf is above the malice of his memies. It is not in 
dieir power to vex him : amidst all the assaults of 
kjuiies and afionts, he is firm as a rock, which no 
irmds can shake, no waves remove. He is happy 
m ihe calmness and serenity of his spirit, and is sure 
dtker to convert or shame his adversary by his pa^ 
tience and firiendly behaviour. And then the con* 
idousness of performing his duty, and assurance of 
fbtnre reward, afford him infinitely more pure and 
lolid pleasure and delight, than any can expect by 
indulging and gratifying their revengefiil humour. 

The advantages of this duty will more deariy ap- 
pear, when we take a view of those prejudices whidi 
commonly are entertained against it ; which shall be 
9ur next work. 

First, then, some cry out upon this precept as en- 
joining impossibilities, doing violence to the very con- 
stitution c^ nature, and obliging men to a debt that 
no man is able to pay. They will tell you, that it is 
as easy to hate ourselves, as to love our enemies ; to 
love pain, as to bear an injury meekly. Flesh and 
blood cannot endure it.-— What arrogance and pre- 
sumption is this, thus to impeach the divine laws? It 
is impossible, therefore, God should no thave com- 
manded it : such is their reasoning. Were it not fiur 
more rational to argue thus ? It is indispensably com- 
manded, therefore it must needs be possible : and so 
it has been to all good men that ever lived, and so it 
will be, by God's assistance, to all that make it their 
study. * Flesh and blood cannot do it.' True 
enough ; but then take this into the account^ ^^Fleak 
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and blood shall never ^iter into the kingdom of 
heaven/' It is indeed against the propension of ov 
corrupt nature ; but it is the work of Christians to 
mortify their corruptions. And if we think it impooor 
Ue at the command of God^ and for the purchase of 
heaven, to love an enemy, and pardon an injury, how 
would we bear those hard trials which Christians hm 
suflEeitd'by the cruelty of persecutors ? M^ether is 
it easier to suffer a wrong, or to give our body to be 
burned ? Certainly when we have obeyed this pRh 
cept, we have not yet resisted unto blood, and there- 
fore that obedience can never be impossible, since 
harder things may be expected from us. Therefioe 
seriously set about the work, and endeavour to bring 
your minds to a compliance with it, and then your 
own experience shall confute these idle pretence^ 
and evince the possibility of the performance* 

Another prejudice against this precept is, that it 
seems to encourage injuries, by hopes of impunitjr 
and reward, giving the delinquent occasion to expeet 
kindness and love, instead of the punishment whid 
he deserves, and so we shall draw upon ourselves i 
second injury by not requiting the first. 

But we have already told you, that this precq^ 
does not forbid the exercise of justice by those to 
whom the sword is committed, when the publiesifcett- 
rity calls for it ; as a parent may at once love and 
correct his child, so may a judge be in charity with 
the person he does punish : and though it should be 
granted, that by pardoning injuries, we should expose 
ourselves to new ones ; yet would this amount to no 
more, but that we may suffer hardships by our obe- 
dience to God, which I hope is not enough to dur 
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ease with our duty. But truly the matter goes not 
ommonly thus^ for if we consult either our 0¥m oh* 
enratioiiy or the experience of others^ we shall find, 
jbat meek and charitable persons are most seldom ex- 
poaed to injuries, or engaged in troubles. He must 
iipoda be a desperate wicked person, who will ofier a 
leeond injury to one who hath requited the first with 
loudness and love : such a sweet disposition will mot- 
Kfy the hardest hearts, and charm the most fix>ward 
humours, especially if we cany ourselves with such 
podence and discretion, as may testify that we are 
■ctuated by a noble and generous charity, and not by 
a stupid insensibility. How often does ^^ a soft answer 
turn away wrath ?" and the overlooking of an injury 
pevent fiurther trouUe, throwing water upon the 
spark, before it break forth into a flame ? Hence, if 
we look upon meek and quiet persons, we shall or- 
dinarily find them happy in the peace of their fami- 
Uas, and &vour and kindness of all their neighbours : 
ifhereas the angry, quarrelsome, and malicious person 
is an eye-sore to all about him; his neighbours shun 
him, hb servants dread him, and all abhor and avoid 
lum. And therefore the observation of this precept 
flf our Lord, is so fiur from exposing us to new in- 
jmies, that by the mercy of God it will prove the 
best means to secure our tranquillity. Peace shall be 
die reward of a peaceable temper. 

But, lastly, some will tdl us, that the love of 
enemies, and pardonbg injuries, is inconsistent with 
the pnnciplea of honour, and will expose us. to con- 
tenq^ and derision. But, alas ! to what a sad pass 
fQS .we oome^ if neither reason nor religion may pre- 
|Qrih)9,thie. rules of honour ; if our notions of it must 
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be ftdcen fieom the langnage of the eoas of BdH ^ i 
•ettife and ^ioIeDce; if to imitate the Deitf ia hk ^ 
moat glorioos attribute of mercy and fiMrgivenesa^ tfl n 
become *^ perfect at our Father which is in heaivM r 
ia perfect,'' be accounted a base and diahoeoHnlib « 
thing; and if for this vain, imaginary, fimtastic dH" 4 
dow of reputation, we will viohte all laws, bmUfe j 
•and divine, and forfeit eternal happiness ! But wbe | 
are they that will think the worse of you fer yon 3 
patience ? S(Mne vain, empty fools, some profu% |i 
atheistical wretches, whose judgments are not vahh j 
able, nor their praise worth the having. Or whit 
can they say of you, but that you are meA wA 
lowly, imitators of that blessed Master whom ts 
profess to serve ? And why do we own the namerf I 
Christians, if we be ashamed of the spirit and life of ^ 
ChristiAnity ? Why do we not call oursdves after : 
the name of Cain, Nimrod, or some other angry sal 13 
revengeful destroyer, if we esteem those quaMtiei ] 
more glorious and excellent? But if we have any :: 
deference for so wise a man, and great a king, n 
Solomon, he will tell us, ^* That it is the honoi^ d 
a man to cease firom strife ;" and that, ^ He that it 
slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he whs 
ruleth his spirit, better than he who taketh a city.'' 

Thus you see how unreasonable these prejudiiei 
are, which keep men from the practice of this neesi^ 
sary duty. It remains now, that we hint at some 
helps for the performance of it. 

The heathens were pretty ingenious in devising 
motives of patience ; they would teU us, that ^^ If ws ' 
-were newly offended, it was too soon to resent it; 
if long time since, it was too late. If the offiaote j 
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le too itraog fiir US) it were foDy to eontend; if he 
rate too weak, it were a shame. Ate we oftaded 
bv a friend, let us remember our old friendship; if 
bf an enemy, let us do him a kindness, and he wiH 
do so no more." But Christianity will direct us to 
better means for composing the soul into the medc- 
neas and charity which it does require. 

The first I shall recommend, is humility. Let 
« learn to have low thoughts of ourselves, and then 
we both shall have fewer enemies, and be more in- 
dined to love them. Pride and self-conceit make 
JOB overrate every petty injury, md incline us to re- 
"Vienge ; but if we consider what poor, contemptible 
dungs we are in ourselves, imd what we have de- 
served, if not from men, yet from God, whose in- 
itnunents they are for our correction, we shall be 
Jktte concerned at what the world calls affirmits, and 
easily reconciled to those who have wronged us. 

Secondly, Let us learn to have a low esteem of 
4ie present world, and all things therein, and this 
wiD cut off the occasions of our hatred and animosi- 
ties : men may wrong us in our fortune and reputa- 
imi but they cannot rob us of piety and virtue, of 
die favour of God, and eternal happiness. And, 
therefore, if our minds be once raised above those 
tansitory vanities, we cannot meet with injuries worth 
Ae resenting. If we aim at heaven, and the gkny 
ef another worid, we shall not stand to quarrel and 
contend about any trifling interest in our way thither. 

Thirdly, The frequent and serious thoughts of 
death) would conduce much to allay our hatred, and 
dispose us to meekness and charity. Naturalists 
Isfl w> diat when swarms of beea fi^t in the air, 
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they are dispersed by throwing dust among thenb 
Did we in our thoughts often reflect upon that duit 
whereunto we must all shortly return, we shmiU 
more easily lay down our quarrels and aoimositiei. 
While we contend about small things, little do wt 
consider that death is coming on apace, and w31 
swallow up the victor and the vanquished, him that 
is in the right, and him that is in the wrong* Look 
bad( upon the private contentions, or public commo* 
tions, which infested the world a hundred years ago; 
where are they who managed them ? They are d 
gone down into the dark and silent grave. Deidi 
hath decided their controversies, and within a £av 
days it will do so with ours, and send us all to pledl 
our cause before our great Judge: and it will go iB 
with us if we appear there in malice. Therdbni 
why should our hatred be long, since our life is lO 
short ? One wotdd think we should find better ea- 
ployment for the short time we have to spend here. 

But, lastly, and above all, let us propose to oiu^* 
selves the blessed example of holy Jesus, ^^ wb% 
when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suf* 
fered, he threatened not, but committed himself t$ 
him that judgeth righteously." 

Let us frequently remember what great things be 
hath done and suffered for us poor sinful wretches 
even while we were enemies and rebels to him ; hov 
that in all the passages of his life, and all the bloo^ 
scene of his sufferings, he was actuated by that samt 
charity and love to his enemies, which he calls for at 
our hands. It was this which moved him to descend 
firom heaven, and clothe himself with the frailties of 
our nature, and endure the troubles of a calamitoni 
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ifb) and the pains of a bitter death, to deliver us 
Erom that eternal misery wherebto we had plunged 
dniBelves. And may not his goodness and mercy 
%» us mollify our hearts, and overpower the corruption 
'tf our revengeful nature, and inspire us with earnest 
inires and resolutions to imitate his blessed ex- 
imple ? After all that he hath done and suffered 
fiir us, can we be guilty of such a shameful ingrati- 
tude, as to deny him this poor satisfaction and ac- 
knowledgment, to pardon an bnemy for his sake? 
His he died for us when we were his enemies, and 
shall we refuse to live at peace with ours ? Re- 
'^Upbber with what patience he endured the contra- 
'^wion of sinners against himself! with what humility 
lie did condescend to wash the feet of that wicked 
increant, who was at the same time resolved to be- 
tlty him ! with what mildness he did bear the supine 
MgKgence and stupidity of his disciples, who slept 
in the time of his agony ! What charity and meek- 
oeBs did he evidence towards those who sought his 
'fife? He could have called for legions of angels to 
destroy them, or made the earth to open her mouth 
nd swallow them up ; but he would not employ his 
flnraculous power save only for their good ; restoring 
I servant's ear, and reproving the preposterous zeal 
af Jhim who cut it off. Yea, while he hung upon 
die cross, and was approaching to the gates of death, 
all the cruel pains of body, and far more intolerable 
pNssure of spirit, which he then sustained, did not 
lessen his wonderful kindness and affection for his 
bloody murderers : ^^ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do." Let us be frequent and 
soious in the meditation of these things, and if we 



have aoy veneration foe the axample of onir Savioig^ 
and any senae of bis in6iiite ineicj5 thia will dispow 
U8 to the practice of bis piecepU» ai^ the (AeiSmm 
of his laws, and, partusularljc, the observalaon <tf tMi 
necesaaryj this reasonable^ anddelightfoldutjF'^i^ibat 
we love our enemies. 
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Lamentations iU. 27, 88. 

' It is^[Ood for a man that he bear the jckt in Mb youtb* He 
tttteth alone^ and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it 
upon him." 

The great difference and contrariety betwixt the 
maxims of the world and those which religion doA 
|iQpo869 is in nothing more observable, than in taking 
the measures of happiness and felicity. The world 
moui^th him a happy man, who enjoyeth a per- 
pstual calm and sunshme of prosperity; whose jdea- 
ant and jojr&l days are never overcast with any 
<ioad, nor his tranquillity interrupted by any disas-^ 
tMus accident; and who was never acquainted with 
ttjr other change, but that idiich brought him the 
Urn and fieah relish of still succeeding pleasures and- 
tigoyments. But religion hath taught us to look 
Mfm this as a condition full of danger, much more 
to be pitied than envied, to be feared than to be de- 
lireiL It hath taught us to consider afflictions aa 
imtanocB of the divine goodness, as tokens and 
fUgee c^ his love ; ^ For whom the Lord loveth 
JM^ diattei^eth^ and scourgeth every son whom he 
motmaAt^ and that these severe dispensations are 
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very necessary) and may prove useful and advan- 
tageous ; *^ Blessed is the man/' saith the Psafanis^ - 
** whom thou chastenest, O Lord/' ** It ia good ^ 
for me that I have been afflicted, that I may leim = 
thy statutes :" and the prophet, in the text, ^ It 
is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth." 
'He was at this time loaded with the heaviest weight 
of trouble and sorrow, what for the public calamides 
of his nation, and what for his own particular suffix ^ 
ings : ** His eyes were running down with rivers of 
water for the destruction of the daughter of hii 
people :" they trickled down and ceased not. Jodah 
was gone into captivity because of affliction; she 
dwelt among the heathen, and found no rest ; all her 
^ persecutors overtook her in the straits. The waji 
of ZiOn did mourn, because none came to the Bolemn 
feasts: the young and the old were lying on the 
ground in the streets, the virgins and young men 
were fallen by the sword, and the few that remained 
were starving for hunger. The people did sigh and 
seek bread ; they gave their pleasant things for meat 
to relieve their soul : the children and sucklings did 
swoon in the streets ; their soul was poured out inta 
their mother's bosom : the women did eat their fruit, 
their children of a span long : and the prophet had a 
large share in these calamities, both by his own in^ 
terest, and his compassion towards his neighbour: 
** I am the man," saith he, ^^ that hath seen afflic- 
tion by the rod of his wrath : surely against me he is 
turned ; he turned his hand against me all the day.** 
But after he had thus bemoaned himself and 
given some vent to his passion and sorrow, he puts a 
atop to the current that was grown too impetuous. 
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Ad turns his thoughts another way. He acknow* 
uedgeth the justice of God's dispensations, and that 
it was a favour that they suffered no more : ^^ This 
I recall into my mind, therefore have I hope. It is of 
the Lord's mercy that we are not consumed, because 
lus compassions fail not They are new every morn- 
ing/' Nay, when he had further pondered the 
matter, he finds himself indebted to the goodness of 
God, even for the afflictions he endured. 

The bearing of the yoke is an easy and obvious 
metaphor, importing the restraint of liberty, when 
obr desires are denied, and we have not our wills, 
cnnot ramble up and down as we please ; and also 
the pressure of afflictions, which gall and torment us, 
under which we smart and groan. Such is the yoke 
which the prophet tells us it is good for a man that 
he bear. A strange doctrine, indeed, to flesh and 
hlood ; and O how few do believe it ! We judge 
flf. things by their outward appearance, and as they 
iflkct us at present ; *^ Now no affliction, or chasten* 
iog^ seemeth for the present to be joyous, but griev- 
0118 :" and we cannot persuade ourselves that there is 
my good in that which we feel to be troublesome 
and unpleasant. But if we consult our reason and 
our fiutb, they will soon bring us to the acknowledg- 
ment of this truth, that ^^ affliction cometh not forth 
of the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the 
grgond." The crosses we meet with are not the 
ofeets of blind chance, but the results of a wise and 
nnening Providence, which knoweth what is fittest 
for uSf and loveth us better than we can do ourselves. 
There is no malice or envy lodged in the bosom of 
that -blessed Being whose name and nature is love. 

H 59 
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Ho taketh no dolight in the tronblet and miserict of , 
his creatures : ^^ Ho doth not willingly afflict Mff , 
griovo the children of men. It wore iofinitidjr aiH : 
worthy of his wbdom and goodness, to please himsdf | 
in seeing such poor creatures as wo are tossed «p 
and down in the world : to behold our anguishy mi 
hear our groans. It is our happiness and wel&it 
which he designs in all his dispensations ; and k» 
nakcth choice of the most proper and effectual mssiM 
for that end. He secth us wandering oat of ths 
way, ready to ruin and undo ourselves, and first k» 
essaycth to reduce us by milder and more geaik 
methods : he trieth our gratitude and ingenuity, hf 
all the endearments of mercy and goodness; .hi 
draweth us with cords of love, and with the bands if 
a man. But if we break all these bands asunder, mi 
cast away these cords from us ; if wo abuse hb gooiU 
ncss, and turn his grace into wantonness, then net 
only his justice, but his love to us, not only his hfr* 
trcd to sin, but his afibction unto us, will oblige baa 
to alter his method, and take the rod in his haadf 
and try what Hcvcrity can do. God's design in s^ 
flicting us, is excellently expressed by the author tP 
the Ilebrews: ^^ lie chaHtcneth us for our profit, 
that we may be partakers of his lioluicss.'^ HoliosM 
is the highest perfection and greatest happiness ive 
are capable of; it is a real participation of the diviM 
nature, the image of God drawn on the soul ; and sll 
the chastisements we meet with are designed to s^ 
duce us to this blessed temper, to make us like imto 
himself and thereby capable to be happy with hha 
to all eternity, lliis will more clearly appear, if we 
reflect on the natural temper of our minds, and iha 
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fadkience whidi prosperous or adverse fortune is wont 
to have upon them. 

And, first, we are naturally proud and self-con-* 
wifted; we have a high esteem of ourselves, and 
would have every body else to value and esteem us. 
This disease is very deeply rooted in our corrupt nap* 
tare; it is ordinarily the first sin that bewrays itself 
in the little actions and passions of chUdren, and, 
amy times, the last which religion enables us to 
overcome : and such is the malignity of its nature, 
thtt it renders us odious and vile both in the sight of 
God and man. It cannot but be infinitely displeas- 
ii^ to that great and glorious Majesty, to see such 
■Dy creatures, whom he hath brought forth out of 
Mthing, and who are every moment ready to return 
fato it again, and have nothing of their own but folly, 
■isery, and sin ; to see such creatures, I say, either 
10 Uind as to value themselves, or so unreasonable 
to desire others to value them. Good men must 
Meds hate us for it, because God doth so ; and evil 
■on bate us for it, because they are proud themselves^ 
ad are so jealous of the attempts of others to exalt 
lliemselves, as of that which tendeth to depress and 
(Bminish them. Pride alone is the source and foun- 
ttm of almost all the disorders in the world, of all 
our troubles, and of all our sins ; and we shall never 
ke truly happy, or truly good, till we come to think 
nothing of ourselves, and be content that all the 
voild think nothing of us. Now, there is nothing 
kath a more natural tendency to foment and heighten 
ihif natural corruption, than constant prosperity and 
sneoeoB. The Psalmist, speaking of the prosperity 
of the wicked, who are not in trouble as others^ nei- 

h2 
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we regard the fountain till the cisterns begin to fail 
This it was that made Agur to pray against a pleBti» 
fid {brtune^ '^ Lest I be fiilli and deny thee, and say^ 
Who is the Lord !" When the weaker is fairi and 
the sails are filled with a prosperous gale, the rough 
and stubborn mariners are seldom at their devotion { ' 
but when the storm is risen, and the sea begins to 
swell, and every wave threaten to devour them, ^' thea 
they cry to the Lord in their trouble,'' as on hiB 
who can alone ^' deliver them out of their distress^* 
The Psalmist, speaking of their stiff-necked and If* 
bellious predecessors, tells us, that ^^ when God stev 
them, then they sought him ; and they returned, and 
inquired early after him, and they remembered thst 
God was their rod:, and the high God their rs- 
deemer." ^^ In their afflictions," saith the Lordbjr 
the prophet, '^ they ¥rill seek me early." I doubt 
not a great many devout persons will acknowledge^ 
<that il was some affliction or other that first tau^ 
them to pray. And as afflictions contribute to make 
us remember our dependence on God, and then txr 
cite us to seek unto him, so also they render ua more 
sensible of our obligations unto him, and more thank- 
fid for the mercies he hath bestowed on us. We 
are so dull and insensible, that we seldom value msf 
of the divine mercies, tilf we find what it is to waol 
them ; we put very little value on our food and rii» 
ment, and the ordinary means of our subsistmice^ uh 
less we have been sometimes pinched with want; we 
consider not how much we are indebted to God for 
preserving our friends, till some of them be removed 
fiom us. How little do we commonly prise our 
health, if we have never had experience of sickness 
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» pain ? Where is the man who doth seriously 
bless God for his nightly quiet and repose ? and yet, 
if sickness or trouble deprive us of it, we then find 
il to have been a great and invaluable mercy^ and 
that it is God who ^* giveth his beloved sleep.'* 

Once more, prosperity rendereth us insensible of 
the miseries and calamities of others— -those who 
^ were at ease in Zion did not grieve for the afflic- 
tiims of Joseph." But afflictions do softep the 
hsait, and make it more tender and kindly ; and we 
aie always most ready to compassionate those griefs 
wUch ourselves have sometimes endured ; the suffer^ 
Bigs of others make the deepest impressions upon us 
«hen they put us b mind of our own. It is men- 
twned as a powerful motive to engage the children 
of Israel to be kind and merciful to strangers, that 
tbey knew very well the heart of a stranger, having 
bam strangers themselves in Egypt. Now, this 
tsnder .and compassionate temper doth well become a 
Christian, whose duty is to *' weep with those that 
vaep," and to have as deep a sense and feeling of the 
|rie& of others, as he is wont to have of his own. 
' These^ and many more advantages, do sanctified 
mA well4mproved afflictions bring to a Christian, on 
die account of which *^ it is good for him that he 
hath borne the yoke." But I hasten to that which 
is mentioned in the text : only by the way, (that I 
majp not need to return,) let me take nqtice of the 
which is here mentioned as the fittest for a 
to bear affliction : ^* It is good for a man that 
hf bear the yoke in his youth." 
, We are willing to put off the evil day, and if we 
M^st needa bear the yoke, we would choose to have 
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it delayed till we grow old. We think it aad to ; 
have our morning overcast with clouds^ to meet with 
a storm before we have well launched forth from the 
shore. We are wont to indulge and applaud ddl- 
dren and young folks in their frolics and jovial hu- 
mours ; and tell them, they will have time enough 
for cares and troubles when they grow older: we 
turn that irony of Solomon's into a serious advice^ 
^* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and walk in j 
the ways of thy heart, and the sight of thine eyeSi" | 
But the divine wisdom, which knoweth what is fit ) 
for us, doth many times make choice of our younger i 
years, as the most proper to accustom us to the bea^ i 
ing of the yoke ; and a little consideration ¥rill make 
us discover the advantages of this season for suffering 
afflictions ; they being at that time most necessaijt 
most tolerable, and most advantageous, fiist, I i 
say, they are then most necessary; for youth is the | 
time of our life wherein we are in greatest danger to 
run into wild and extravagant courses : our blood is ] 
hot, and our spirits unstaid and giddy ; we have too i 
much pride to be governed by others, and too little 
wisdom to govern ourselves. The yoke is then es- 
pecially needful to tame our wildness, and reduce as 
to a due staidness and composure of mind. Then 
also it is most supportable ; the body is strong and 
healthful, less apt to be affected with the troubles of 
the mind ; the spirit, stout and vigorous, will not so 
easily break and sink under them. Old age is a 
burden, and will soon faint under any supervenient 
load ; the smallest trouble is enough to '^ bring down 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave :" and, therefore^ 
since we must meet with afflictions, it is certainly a 
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Gavourable circumstance to have them at the time of 
oor life wherein we are most able to endure them. 
And) lastly, the lesions which afflictions teach us are 
then most advantageous when we learn them betimes, 
tbat we may have the use of them in the conduct of 
our after lives. An early engagement into the ways 
of rdigion is a great felicity, and the means whereby 
Au is to be effected can never be too soon adminis- 
tered. Youth is more soft and pliable, and evil dis- 
positions are more easily cured, before time and cus- 
tom have hardened us in them. A tree needs little 
fiiKe to bend it when it is young, and there needeth 
Ae less of the rod if the child be brought under dis- 
cipline betimes. And thus, on many accounts, it is 
good for a man to bear the yoke in his youth. 

We proceed to that particular advantage of afflic- 
tion which is mentioned in the text, ^^ He sitteth alone, 
lod keepeth silence, because he hath bom it upon 
liim«'' The words are capable of a two-fold interpre- 
tation, and both suit well with the purpose; for we 
Itajr either understand them properly of solitude and 
dmce, or metaphorically, of patience and quiet sub- 
iBisaon : both of which are the good effects of sanc- 
tified and well-improved afflections ; and accordingly 
ve shall say something to both. Nature hath made 
OS sociable creatures, but corruption hath carried this 
indination unto excess ; so that most persons think 
it an intolerable burden to be any considerable time 
done : though they love themselves out of measure, 
iret they cannot endure their own conversation, they 
lad rather be hearing and discoursing of the most 
laogfa^ and trivial things, than be sitting alone and 
loldiDg their peace. Outward prosperity heightens 

hS 
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this littiBOur: when the heart k dilated mih joy^ il 
sedceth to ^entitsdf ineverycempanjr: whenaiUB 
is free of trouUe and caresy he thinks of nothing bdt 
hovr to please himself with variety of divenions and 
eonveieatioiiB. Cineses, on the other handy rendsra 
man pensive and solitaiy; they stop the momtl^ sad 
bind up the tongue^ and incline the person to be mnA 
alone. Sadness makes his company disagreeable il 
ethers, and he findeth theirs as little agreeable M 
Mm : *^ he sitteth alone and keepeth silence, becaasi 
he hadi borne it upon him." Thus thesame prophil 
saith, ^' I sat not in the assembly of the aM»ck«% 
nor rejoiced ; I sat alone because dF thine hand.** 

Now he who ccmsiders, on the one Jiand, die gA 
we are wont to contract, and the prejudice whioh «• 
sustain by too much conversation with others; and, oa 
the other hand, the exceU^it improvemeBi we anj 
nmke of solitude and retirement, will account it a gosd 
effect of afflictions, that they indine and dispose ai 
unto it. In considering the evils of frequent cooHh 
sation, we are not to prosecute the grosser and mase 
scandalous vices of the tongue : it might seem a psar 
•commendation of solitude and silence, thai a naa ii 
not swearing, or lying, or scolding, or talking fVh 
fanely when he is alone-— a man may eonnem 
enough, and keep himself free from thene. We 
xather dioose to mention sudi e^s as are wont is 
be less noticed, and can be more harcHy avoided. 

And £rst, experience may teach us all, AaX nmdi 

conversation doth ordinarily beget a remissneai ni 

dissolution of spirit, that it slackeneth and yfV'fA 

the bent of our minds, and di^osetb us to rsiftaeii 

«nd easy compliances. We £nd it hard enooi^a^ 
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any tisiM to compose our spirits to that staidness 
and aeYerity which religion doth require; but if we 
be too much in company with others, it is almost im» 
posdUe to maintain it. That cheerftdness and com- 
pifliflaooe which is judged necessary to render conver- 
aafion agreeable, doth easily degenerate into levity 
and sin; and we are very ready to displease our 
Makftr, when we are too intent on pleasing our 
Jnepds* This loose frame and dissipation ol mind 
which society doth occasion, made a good man com- 
plainy Exhominumcofuortio semper venio minus komo : 
Aat ^ he always came out of company less a man.' 

Another prejudice we receive by society is, that it 
iilla our minds with noxious images, and fortifies our 
eormpt notions and opinion of things. Our hearts 
are naturally too much addicted to the thmgs of the 
VQfldf we mind them too much, and put too high a 
ivaloe on them ; and the discourses we hear redouble 
the tonptation, by bringing them continually into 
4sm thou^^ts, and setting them off to the greatest 
advantage. When we are alone in a sober temper, 
$tid take time to reflect and consider of things, we 
,ait sometimes persuaded of the vanity and worthless- 
jiesB of all those glittering trifles whereunto the gene- 
nitity of mankind are so sadly bewitched; but when 
wa cpme abroad, and listen to the common talk, and 
hut peqde speak of greatness, and riches, and hon- 
.4NU^ vitfa concernment and admiration, we quickly 
forget our qiore sober and deliberate thoughts, and 
-maSat ourselves to be carried away with the stream 
of the common opinion ; and though the efiect be 
not ao sudden and observable, yet these discourses 
are atill making some secret and insensible impres- 
sions upon 115. 
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Thus also is our judgment corrupted about die 
qualities and endowments of the mind. Courage and 
gallantry, wit and eloquence, and other aeoomplidh 
ments of this nature, are magnified and extolled bs" 
yond all measure ; whereas humility, and medai(Bi% 
and devotion, and all those Christian graces whiA 
render a soul truly excellent and lovely, are spoken 
of as mean and contemptible things ; for though men 
have not the impudence formally to make the com- 
parison, and prefer the former, yet their veiy sb} 
^d way of discoursing about diese things, suit 
dently testifies their opinion. With what a£fectioo 
and concernment will they represent a gallant or 
learned man, but how faintly do they utter the chs^ 
acter of a good man ! And so, in censuring men's 
failings, they exaggerate the smallest instances of 
weakness or imprudence^ but speak lightly enough ef 
the greatest crimes. Drunkenness and whoredon 
are mentioned in such terms, as express little sense 
of their heinous nature, and tend to lessen the he^ 
ror we should have of them ; ambition and revenge^ 
and such other plausible vices, are rather allowed 
than condemned ; and whUe we converse in the wodd^ 
and are accustomed to such representations of thingSy 
our judgments are thereby .exceedingly corrupted) 
and we entertain false and pernicious maxims ; and 
so hard is it to guard ourselves against the contip 
gion, that we had better sit alone, and keep silence^ 
than be continually exposed to the temptation. 

I shall mention but another of those evils where- 
with our conversation is commonly attended. The 
most ordinary subject of our entertainments, are th( 
fiiults and follies of others: Itur in verbOf serm 
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mHuTf vita aliena describUur : ^ We meet and talk, 

Kid fall to describe the life and deportment of others.' 

Were this one theme of discourse discharged, we 

voold oft-times find but little to say. I scarce know 

mj fault whereof good persons are so guilty^ and so 

Sttle sensible; they know perhaps the things are 

tme^ and they have no malicious design in reporting 

than; they tell them only as they do the public 

news, to divert themselves, and gratify their fiiends. 

jBat would we .consult our own hearts, and i^ply the 

great rule of righteousness, of doing unto others as 

ve would be done unto ourselves, we should soon be 

convinced of a great deal more guilt and sinfuln^ 

k such discourses, than we are wont to apprehend. 

Sow ill do we take it to have our own failings thus 

exposed, and to hear that any person hath made as 

bdd with us, as we are wont to make with others ? 

.Again, how loath would we be, that the persons of 

whom we speak so freely, should overhear our dis- 

eourse, or be informed of it ? Now, if the practice 

W nothing blameable in it, why would we be so shy 

jo avow it ? 

I have only hinted at these things ; but he who 
<hall seriously ponder on them, will acknowledge 
there is no little prejudice even in those entertain- 
jBients which pass for very innocent in the world, and 
that he shunneth much guilt, and many snares, who 
litteth alone and keepeth silence. But solitude and 
retirement do not only deliver us from these incon- 
•veniendes, but also afford very excellent opportunities 
for bettering our souls : those hours we mispend in 
needless visits and idle talk, if rightly improved, 
.might set ,U8 » great way forward on our journey to 
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heaven ; while we are too busy in making or entei^ 
taining acquaintance with men, we may many tinMl 
611 out of acquaintance both with God and oiindivci. 
The most profane and irreligious persons wiU find 
some serious thoughts rise in their minds if they bl 
much alone; and the more that any person is sd> 
vanced in piety and goodness, the more will ha ds- 
li^it in retirement, and receive the more benefit bj 
it : then it is that the devout soul takes its highsst 
flight in divine contemplations, and maketh its neamt 
iqiproaches to God. I find the vulgar Latin ralds^ 
eth the words of the text, ^^ The solitary person vfl 
sit still and hold his peace, because he hadi lifted sf 
himself above himself'' raised his spirit above its €» 
dinary pitch. '^ In solitude we breathe as it wersk 
a purer air, heaven is more open unto us, and Ooi 
is more fimiiliar and firequent in his visits.'' To 
which pirpose some have applied that of the propbit 
Hosea, ^* Behold I will allure her, and bring her into 
die wilderness, and there speak comfortably un|o 
h&[f* or, as the original importeth, ^^I will spssk 
unto her heart." That rule which our Sa^rionr 
giveth for our devotion, ^* to enter into oar deset^ 
jmd shut the door behind us," is as necessary to pre- 
eenre us from distraction, as firom vanity and ostentih 
tion : when we have retired as much as we can Gnm 
ihe wodd, we do still carry too much cyf it al<Mig wbh 
:iis; the images of things do sufficiently perseeute mi 
disturb us, though we be not exposed to the dbgeeto 
themselves. Our blessed Saviour thought not the 
moimtaina and deserts retired enough for his devo- 
tions, but would add the darkness and silence of tbe 
night. Litde doih the world tmderstand those secnt 
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od hidden pleasures, which devout souls do feel, 
iheOf having got out of the noise and hurry of the 
iodd, thejr sit alone and keep silence, contemplating 
ihe divine perfections, which shine so conspicuously 
b dl his works of wonder, admiring hb greatness^ 
sdl wisdom, and love, and revolving his favours to- 
vasda themselves; opening before him their griefii 
■d their cares, and disburdening their souls intoi jbie 
lissom; protesting their allegiance and subjection 
uifte him; and then listening unto the voice of God 
vidlin their hearts, that still and quiet voice which 
iiiiot wont to be heard in the streets, that they may 
Wsr what God the Lord will speak; for he will speak 
pflsee unto his people, and to his saints, and visit 
thsm with the espcessions of his love. No wimder 
if diose blessed souls who have tasted the pleasures 
rf hdy jretirement, and £mnd tbemsdves as it were 
in the suburbs of heaven, grow weary of company 
mk affiurs, and long fi)r the returning of those happy 
Imts^ as the hircding for the shades of the evening: 
no wonder they pity the foolish bmy worid, who 
ipnd their days in vanity, and know not what it is 
indeed to iive. 

But here I would not be mbtaken, as if I reeom* 
SMnded 4 total and constant retirement, or persuaded 
Ma to fiiEsake the world, and betake themselves into 
dsaerts; no, certainly, we must not abandon the ata^ 
tisiis whmrein Giod hath placed us, nor render, our* 
lelves useless to mankinds solitude hath its tempta* 
lions, and we may be sometimes very bad company 
to oursehnes. It waa not without reason that a wise 
ftxma warned another, who pro&ssed to delight in 
iwnitf miiif[ irifh himsrlfj ^yide.utamhomuepwbot 
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have a care that you be keeping company with a goo 
man/ Abused solitude may whet men's passiou 
and irritate their lusts, and prompt them to thing 
which company would restrain, and this made oni 
say, that he who is much alone, must either be i 
saint or a deviL * Melancholy, which inclines ma 
most to retirement, is often too much nourished and 
fomented by it ; and there is a peevish and suDa 
loneliness, which some people affect under their troth 
bles, whereby they (eed on discontented thoughtii 
and find a kind of perverse pleasure in refusing to k 
comforted. But all this says no more but that good 
things may be abused ; and excess and disorder vomj 
turn the most wholesome food into poison. And 
therefore^ though I would not indifferently recoBh 
mend much solitude unto all, yet sure I may say, U 
were good for the most part of men that they were 
less in company, and more alone. 

Thus much of the first and proper sense of sittbg 
alone and keepmg sUence. We told you it mi^ 
also import a quiet and patient submission to the wiD 
of God, the laying of our hand on our mouth, 
that no expression of murmur or discontent may 
escape us : ^^ I was dumb," said the Psalmist, ^^I 
opened not my mouth, because thou didst it." And 
the prophet describeth our Saviour's patience, thst 
^^ he was oppressed, and was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth; he was brought as a lamb to th^ 
slaughter, and as a sheep before the shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth." Indeed, s 
modest and unaffected silence is a good way to ex- 
press our submission to the hand of God under afflie* 
tioAs« ' . The heathen moralists, who pretended mudi 
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> patience^ could never hold their peace^ but desired 
Iways to signalize themselves by some fetches of 
rity and expressions of unusual courage ; but cer- 
iinly the mute and quiet Christian behaved himself 
luidh better — hquacissimum iUud silentium^ that 
loquent and expressive silence saith more than all 
heb vain and stoical boastings. We cannot now 
uist in any length on this Christian duty of patience 
ad submission to the will of God ; we shall only say 
wo things of it, which the text importeth : first, 
hb lesson is most commonly learned in the school 
f afflictions, ^^he sitteth alone and keepeth silence, 
lecause- he hath borne it upon him/' In that fore- 
afted place of Jeremiah, xxxi. 18. ^^Ephraim be- 
Doaneth himself, acknowledgeth that he hath been 
IS a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke," which 
naketh the greater reluctancy against it. Children 
diat are much indulged, are the more impatient if 
thsy come to be crossed, and there is too much of 
tile child in us all. The apostle tells us, that ^^ tri- 
bulation worketh patience." Custom makes every 
ifaiog more tolerable unto us ; and if it please God 
to sanctify .the first stroke, the second is received 
with the greater submission. The other thing I 
bave to say on this duty is, that this advantage of 
afflictions is very great and desirable, that it is indeed 
^veiy good for a man to have borne the yoke in his 
jnmth," if he hath thereby learned *^ to sit alone and 
keep silence when the hand of the Lord is upon 
lum." There is nothing more acceptable unto God, 
no object more lovely and amiable in his eyes, than 
( soul thus prostrate before him, thus entirely re« 
Bgned unto his holy will, thus quietly submittbg to 
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Vm wf enrt diqmisationt; nor is it lets adtantageow 
to ooraetvea^ but sweeteneth the bitterest ooeuirenectf 
of oar Ufe^ and makes us relish an inward and secnC 
fleasoie^ notwithstanding all the smart of afficdoa; 
so that the yoke becomes suf^rtable, the rod itsdf 
comforts as, and we find much more ddight in safe* 
ing the will of God, than if he had granted us oar 
own* 

Now* to this God who loveth us, and corrected! 
us fi>r our profit, that we may be partakers of Uf 
holiness, and thereby of his happines8-*-to God dM 
Father, Son, and blessed Spirit, be all honour, piiM^ 
and glory, now and for ever. Amen« 



SERMON IV. 



tSAT THERE ARE BUT A SMALL NUMBER SAVED. 



Luke xiiL 23-^. 

*nea Mud one unto him. Lord, are there few that he saved? 
And he said unto them. Strive to enter in at the strait gate; 
fiur many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able,'* &c. 

Those who have so much charity and goodness 
H to be nearly touched with the interest of mankind^ 
cannot but be more especially concerned about their 
crerlasting condition, and very anxious to know what 
shall become of poor mortals when this scene is over, 
i&d they cease to appear on the stage of the world, 
being called off to give an account of their deportment 
Qq it. And seeing we are assured that there are 
ii&rent, and very opposite states of departed souls, 
some being admitted into happiness, and others 
doomed to misery, beyond any thing that we oiD 
tOQceive, this may put them upon farther inquiry, 
Iiow mankind is like to be divided, whether heaven 
t)r hell shall have the greater share. Such a laudable 
curiosity as this it was, that put one of our blessed 
Saviour's followers to propose the question in the 
text, '* Lord, are there few that be saved ?" Our 
Saviour had been lately foretelling the great success 
the gospel should have-^how, like a little leaven that 
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quickly fermenteth the whole lamp it is put into, 
Christianity should soon propagate itself through the 
world, and many nations embrace the profession af 
it. This disciple, it seems, was desirous to knowy 
whether the efficacy should be answerable to the ei- 
tent; whether it should take as deep root in the henti 
of those that owned it, as it was to spread itself fir 
and wide on the face of the earth : in a word, wh»* 
ther the greatest part of men were to be saved by it? 
I called thb a laudable curiosity; and there is ressmi 
to think it so, since our Saviour himself, who bsit 
knew the occasion and importance of it, doth not 
check, but satisfy the inquiry, which he was not wont 
to do when the questions were useless or blameaUe. 
Those who inquired into the time of the genenl 
judgment, received no other account but that it WM 
among those secrets which God reserved for himssif : 
and again, when they asked of the time that the 
kingdom should be ** restored unto Israel," he tdb 
them roundly, it was not for them ; it concerned them 
not at all to know such things as these. But here^ 
as the question seems to have proceeded from a seal 
to the honour of God, and concernment in the hap- 
piness of mankind, so the resolution of it might be 
^ry useful : and accordingly it is improved ^ our 
Saviour, who at once resolves the doubt, and presseCh 
a very weighty exhortation in the following wordsy 
** Strive to enter in at the strait gate,'' &c We 
are not at this time to prosecute the whole importance 
of this latter verse ; for that we refer you to an eicdr 
lent sermon, entitled, * The Way to Happiness:' 
we shall only consider the answer which is implied id 
■it to the foregoing question ; to wit, that the number 
of those who are to be saved is really very smalL 
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It is on this point we design to fix our meditations 
; this time ; and, indeed, there is scarce any doctrine 
lat needeth to be more inculcated : for, amongst all 
16 stratagems whereby the great enemy of mankind 
oth plot and contrive their ruin, few are more un- 
appily successfiil, than the fond persuasion he hath 
iDed them with, that heaven and everlasting happi- 
less are easily attainable. What one saith of wis- 
bm, Muhi ad sapientiam petvenissent nisi putassent 
tpervenisse^ we may, with a little alteration, apply 
onto this purpose— that many might have reached 
leaven, if they had not been so confident of it. * The 
loofs of the Christian church are no5F very wide, 
nd men have access unto them upon easy terms; 
iiayy this privilege descends unto men by their birth, 
lod they are reckoned among Christians before they 
OBI well know what it means* The ordinances and 
mysteries of our religion are common to all, save those 
i^om gross ignorance or notorious crimes do exclude : 
there are no marks on the foreheads of men whereby 
we can judge of their Aiture condition ; they die, and 
aie laid in their graves, and none cometh back to 
tdl us • how it fareth with them, and we desire to 
think the best of every particular person. But what- 
ever diarity be in this, there is little prudence in the 
inference that many draw from it, who think they 
nay live as their neighbours do, and die as happily 
•I they ; and since the greatest part of men are such 
M themselves, heaven must be a very empty place if 
lU of them be debarred. Thus, perhaps, you have 
seen a flock of sheep on a bridge, and the first leapeth 
over ; and the rest, not knowing what is become of 
tfaoee that went before, do each of them follow tli^Vt 
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companiimt into that haanrd or rain. Interest 
8df-4ove do so strongly blind the minds of i 
that they can hardly he put firom the belief of 
which they would veiy fidn have true. Hence : 
that, notwithstanding of all we are told to the 
tiary, the opinion of the broadness of the way diat 1 
to heaven, and the easy access unto it, is still the i 
epidemic^ and, I think, the most dangerous bei 
Many of the commonalty are so ignorant as to i 
it, and the strange security of more knowing pei 
doth as loudly proclaim it. I know he under! 
an unwelcome errand, who goes about to dispfji 
the minds of m^i of such a pleasant and flatM 
error. But what shall we do? Shall we « 
them to sleep on and take their rest, till the eva 
ing flames awake them ? Shall we draw their b 
on our heads, and. involve ourselves in their nun 
n^ecting to advertise them of their hazard ? 
my friends, duty doth oblige us, and the holy S< 
tures will warrant us to assure you, that then 
very ** few that shall be saved,'' that ** the w 
world lieth in widcedness," and that they are *'aJ 
flock to whom the Father will give the kingdom 

That this certain, though lamentable truths 
take the deeper impression on our minds, we i 
first propose some considerations, for the better 
derstanding what great things are required in IJ 
who look for everlasting happiness ; and then re 
on the actions and ways of men, that, comparing 
(me with the other, we may see how little groun 
hope there is for the greatest part to build on. 

First, then, consider the nature of that dr 
Majesty^ whose piesence and enjoyment it is i 
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B heaven itself ^lesinble; and think how n* 
iteoit it la inth his infinite holiness, to admit 
re and impenitent sinnevs into the habitation ef 
lery. Ceitaioly ** he is of purer eyes than to 
id evil, and cannot look on iniquity." *^ He ik 
God that hath pleasure in wickedness, neither 
evil dwell with him : the foolish shall not stand 
I sight.^ It is strange what conceptions fooKsb 
must entertain of Almighty God, who can kha- 
that those who have been all their days wallow- 
1 sin, shall be admitted into everlasting fellowship 
him. Sooner shall light and darkness dwell 
iier^ and heat and cold in their gretttest vicdenee 
dnO) and ail the contrarieties of nature be reoon* 
. Can two walk together except they be agreed? 
there be any converse betwixt those whose nar 
y suit so ill together ? Sure they who think to 
I flo easily by happiness, Wfost ima^e Gtid at 
ther such a one as themselves, else they could 
r hope that he would dioose them, smd cause 
I to approach mnto him. But O how widely 
. they find themselves mistaken, when he shadi 
>rove them, and set their sins in orde^ befer^ 
I," and they shall find, to their confusion, iljtat 
I a ^^consuming fire to dl the workers of ini- 
f I" Men are wont to frame a notion of Grod 
rding to their own wishing, as if he were ail 
B up of mercy, and justice were but an empty 
B ; and this is the common shelter against every 
indng reproofs But this temerity shall at length 
(oently confute itself and feel that justice which 
ould not believe: there is no strife among thp 
Initea of God» that cme of them shell swidlow u^ 
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another ; mercy is open to aU that £orsake their aim 
but justice shall seize on those who continue in th^ 
That compassion which made God to give his deam 
Son for the redemption of mankind, will never pie 
vail for the pardon and deliverance of any impenitent 
sinner ; abused goodness will certainly turn into fiuj) 
and infinite mercy being despised, shall bring dovi 
upon sinners all the dreadful efiects of an omn^ 
tent vengeance. 

Consider, secondly, what that happiness is wbidi 
every body doth so confidently promise to themselvob 
and see whether it be lively that it should be so eaii^ 
attained. Glorious things are every where spolm 
of that heavenly Jerusalem; and all that is excdkot 
or desirable in this wqrld, is borrowed to shadow it 
forth in the holy Scriptures. We are told of crowns 
and kingdoms, and treasures, and rivers of pleasant 
and fountains of living waters, and of an exceediDg 
eternal weight of glory. 

But all these do not suffice to convey into M 
minds any full apprehension of the happiness we e^ 
pect ; and a&er all that can be said, it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be. These metaphors and alle* 
gories serve but to assist our minds a little, and gift 
us some confused apprehensions of the things ^'eyt 
hath not seen, nor ear heard ; nor can it enter iofi* 
the heart of man to conceive, what God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him ;" said that bl^seJ 
disciple that lay in the bosom of our Saviour. Ca 
we then expect that so glorious a prize shall te 
gained without any labour? Shall such a recoar 
pence be bestowed on those who never were at anf 
pains about it? What toil and travail doth it colt 
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a maD) to gather together that white and yellow 
earth which they call money ? With what care and 
pains do others ascend to any degree of preferment ? 
What industiy and study do men employ to reach a 
little knowledge^ and be reckoned amongst the 
learned ? And shall heaven, and everlasting happi- 
ness slide into our arms when we are asleep ? No 
certainly^ God will never disparage the glories of 
that place, to bestow them on those who have not 
thought them worthy of their most serious endea- 
vours. But as the greatness of that happiness may 
justly discourage all the lazy pretenders to it, so the 
nature of it leaves small ground of hope to the 
greatest part of the world. I wonder what most 
men think to meet with in heaven, who dream of 
coming thither? Think they to feast and revel, and 
hixnriate there, and to spend eternity in foolish mirth, 
and vain talk, in sport and droUeiy, and sensual plear 
tore ; which are all the exercises they are capable o^ 
or find any relish or satisfaction in ? Away with all 
dioflld Turkish notions, whereby we disparage the 
happiness we pretend to : the joys of that place are 
pure and spiritual, and no unclean thing shall enter 
diere. The felicity of blessed spirits standeth in 
beholding and admiring the divine perfections, and 
finduig the image of them shining in themselves, 
ia a perfect conformity to the will and nature of 
' God, and an intimate and delightful society and com- 
amnion with him ; and shall such souls be blessed in 
leeing and partaking of the divine likeness, who 
never loved it, and would choose any thing better 
than to converse with him ? A little reflection on 
the common temper of men's minds, may assure U8> 

I ^ 
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that they are very far from that meetness and apti 
tude ''for the inheritance of the saints in light,' 
which the apostle speaks of. The notion and naton 
of blessedness must sure be changed, or else tiie 
temper of their spirits : either they must have nev 
hearts, or a new heaven created for them before thef 
can be happy. It is a strange infatuation of self-love^ 
that men in the gall of bitterness should think it is 
well with their souls, and fiemcy themselves in a caie 
good enough for the enjoyment of divine pleasures. 
In the fourth place, let us reflect on the attempt! 
and endeavours of those who have gone to heavw 
before us, how they did fight and strive, wrestle airf 
run, for obtaining that glorious prize ; and we shall 
see how improbable it is, that the greatest part of 
men should come by it with so little pains. Nothf 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, David, and all those ancient 
worthies recorded in holy writ, have either done or 
suffered so great things, as gave ground to expect that 
country they looked after, *' accounting themselves 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth ;" as you may see 
in the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews : where, after 
a large catalogue of their excellent performances, tbe 
author tells us of others, '' who were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a beltef 
resurrection : and others had trial of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and im* 
prisonment : they were stoned, they were sawn asun- 
der, were tempted, were slain with the sword : thef 
wandered about in sheep- skins and goat-skins, be- 
ing destitute, afflicted, tormented; (of whom the woild 
was not worthy ;) they wandered in deserts, and in 
mountainsi and in dens and caves of tbe earth.'' 
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dso was that holy violence, wherewith the 
ans of the first and golden ages did force open 
ites of heaven, and took possession of it. 
rdent affection wherewith these blessed souls 
aflamed towards their Maker and Redeemer, 
bem willingly give up their bodies to be burned 
fire, for the glory of God, and the propagation 
Christian faith. Their constancy in their suf* 
did amaze their bloody persecutors, and out- 
the cruelty of their tormentors, and they re- 
in nothing more '^ than that they were ac- 
1 worthy to suffer shame for the name of Jesus." 
hat shall we say of their universal charity and 
hich reached their very enemies ? of their hu- 
ind meekness, justice and temperance, and all 
ther virtues which many of the heathens.them- 
did observe and admire? '^ Behold," saith 
low the Christians love one another !" ** These 
i men," saith another, *^ who speak as they 
and do as they speak." Pliny, after an exact 
, writeth to Trajan the emperor, " That 
d never find any other guilt in the Christians, 
itthey met together before day-break, to sing 
I to Christ as if. he were God, and then to bind 
Ives with a sacrament or oath, not to dp any 
f : but, on the contrary, that they shall not 
ial, or commit adultery, or falsify their words, 
their trust," &c. This was the crime of Chris- 
those first ages, to engage themselves not to 
any crime : and if it fell out that any of them 
ailty of drunkenness,. or uncleanness, or any 
r those sins, which, alas ! are so lightly cen- 
. our days, they were severely punished ; nay, 

i2 
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bow bittedy did themselves lament it ? They needed 
not in those dajrs to be pursued by tedious processesi 
or dragged against their will to the profession of theii 
repentance; they would sue for it with tears, and 
stand many years at the door of the church begging 
to be received : the censures of the church were then 
looked upon as very serious and dreadful things ; sod 
they who would encounter death in the most terriUe 
form, would tremble if threatened with excommuni- 
cation* Now tell me, I pray you, what you think 
of these men ? Did they supererogate, and go be» 
yond their duty ; or were they fools in doing these 
things, when half the pains might have served m 
turn ? Did heaven and happiness cost them so modi 
labour, and think you to be carried £ist asleep^ or 
rather, while you are bending your forces quite anothei 
way ? If you cannot look so far back, or if you 
imagine these but romances, like the poetic accounts 
of the golden age, wherein all men were happy and 
good, I shall then desire you to take notice of a fev 
persons, whom the divine goodness hath rescued. from 
that deluge of wickedness which overfloweth tbe 
world. There are perhaps two or three in a city, or 
in a country, who live very far beyond the commoB 
rate of men, and may be accounted angels upon eaiA 
if compared with them ; they have escaped the pol- 
lution that is in the world, and have learned to de- 
spise all the vanities of it ; their affections are above^ 
and their greatest business is to please and serve their 
Maker ; their thoughts and affections are in a gtest 
measure holy and pure, their converse innocent vai 
useful, and in their whole deportment they observe 
such strict rules of holiness and virtue, as others ni^ 
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bink needless or superstitious ; and yet these very 
pecsons are deeply sensible of their own imperfections, 
and afraid enough to come short of heaven. I speak 
not now of those scnqpulous persons whom melan- 
dioly doth expose unto perpetual and unaccountable 
fears, much less of others who make a trade of com- 
plaining, and would be the better thought offer speak- 
ing evil of themselves, and would be very ill pleased 
if yon ahould believe them. I speak of rational and 
loiber men, whose fears arise from their due considera- 
tion and measures of things, from the right appre- 
bensicms they have of the holiness of God, and the 
meaning and importance of the gospel precepts. 
And certainly such holy jealousies over themselves 
ought not to be judged needless, since St. Paul 
Irimsel^ who had been wrapt up into the third 
Iiesvexi, and thereby received an earnest of eternal 
happiness, found it necessary to take care, ^ lest that 
by any means, while he preached to others, himself 
should be a cast-away." I know it is ordinary for 
men to laugh at those who are more serious and 
conscientious than themselves, to wonder what they 
aim at, and to hope to be as sure of heaven as they. 
But ere long they shall discover their mistake, and 
shall say with those spoken of in the book of wis- 
dom: '^This was he whom we had sometime in 
derision, and a proverb of reproach ; we fools ac- 
counted his life madness, and his end to be without 
honour: how is he numbered among the children of 
God, and his lot is among the saints ! Therefore have 
we erred from the way of truth, and the light of 
righteousness hath not shined unto us, and the sun 
9£ righteousness rose not upon us." 
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To come yet closer unto our present purpose; a 
serious consideration of the laws and precepts of die 
gospel will fully convince us of the straitness of the 
gate, and narrowness of that way that leads unto 
eternal life. We cannot name them all, or insst 
upon any at length; look through that excdlent 
sermon on the mount, and see what our Saviour doth - 
require of his followers* You will find him enjoin- 
ing such a profound humility, as shall make us think 
nothing of ourselves, and be content that otheis 
think nothing of us; a meekness which no- injuries * 
can overcome, no affironts nor indignities can exas- ' 
perate ; a chastity, which restndneth the sight of the - 
eyes, and the wandering of the desires ; such a uni- 
versal charity as will make us tender other m&ft ' 
welfare as our own, and never to take any revenge ' 
against our most bitter enemies, but to wish them ' 
well, and to do them all the good we can whether 
they will or not. Whatever corrupt glosses men I' 
are bold to put on our Saviour's words,- the offering \ 
the other cheek to him who smote the one, and the^ 
giving our coat to him who hath taken our cloak, 
doth oblige us to suffer injuries, and part with some- * 
thing of our right, for avoiding strife and contention. ' 
The pulling out of our right eye, and cutting off our 
right hand that offends, doth import the renouncing 
of the most gainful callings, or pleasant enjoyments^ 
when they become a snare unto us, and the use of aD 
those corporal austerities that are necessarjr for the 
restraint of our lust and corrupt affections. The 
hating of father and mother for the sake of Christy 
doth at least imply the loving of him infinitely be^ 
yond our dearest lelatious, and the being ready to 
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part with them when either our duty or his will doth 
call for it. And we must not look upon these things 
IS only counsels of perfection, commendable in them- 
aelves, but which may yet be neglected without any 
great hazard : No certainly, they are absolutely ne- 
oeasary ; and it is a folly to expect happiness without 
the. conscientious and sincere performance of them 
iIL '^ Whosoever shall break one of these least 
sommandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
sailed the least in the kingdom of heaven ;" that is, 
locording to all interpreters, '^ he shall have no in- 
terest in it." You see, then, by what strict rules he 
must square his actions, who can with any ground 
\icipe to be saved. But now I must tell you further, 
that he must not be put to the performance of his 
luty merely by the force and sanctions of these laws : 
tme religion is an inward, free, and self-moving prin* 
ifHe^ and those who have made a progress in it, are 
not actuated only by external motives, are not merely 
driven by threatenings, nor bribed by promises, nor 
DOQstrained by laws, but are powerfully inclined to 
that which is good. Though holy and religious 
persons do much eye the law of God, yet it is not 
10 much the authority and sanction of it, as its rea- 
Mttiableness, and purity, and goodness, that doth pre- 
nul with them. They account it excellent and de- 
niable in itself, and that in keeping of it there is 
great reward; and that divine love wherewith they 
ire actuated, makes them become a law unto them- 
lelves. In a word, what our blessed Saviour said 
if himself, is in some measure applicable to his fol- 
owers, that it is ^^ their meat and drink to do their 
father's will.'' And as the natural appetite is parr 
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ried out towards fQod5 though we should not relecl 
on the necessity of it for the preservation of om 
lives; so are they carried with a natural and un- 
forced propension towards that which is good and 
commendable* 

Hitherto we have been speaking of those quaiifr 
cations which are necessary for obtaining an entraael 
into heaven ; it is high time we were casting our eysi 
upon the world, to see how the tempers and actioat 
of men agree with them. And if first we look biek 
upon the old world, we shall see how soon wicked 
ness did overspread the face of the earth, and all fleA 
had corrupted his way ; and of all the multitudes tiiat 
were then in the world, only Noah and his fimii^ 
were found worthy to escape the general delugt ; 
nay, even in it there was a cursed Ham, the fadMr - 
of a wicked generation* After that the church rf 
God was confined unto a very narrow comer, imI 
while darkness covered the face of the earth, otilf 
Palestine was enlightened with the knowledge of 
God : ** he showed his word unto Jacob) his statolsi 
and his judgments unto Israel, but he dealt not ft 
with every nation. As for his judgments they hiW k 
not known them, they were given up to the lusts of 
their own hearts, and worshipped the works of their 
own hands:" their devotions were performed unti 
devils, and their religious mysteries were full of tho 
grossest impurities. I shall not now enter on die 
debate, whether ever any heathen might possibfy i 
have been saved; we are more concerned to secuit 
our own salvation, than to dispute about theirs : and 
yet I must say, that amongst all the lives of cele- 
brated heathens^ I could never meet with the chii» 
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Kter of a truly good man; and though I lore not 
to decry morality, yet that pride and self-conceit 

mingled itself with their fiiirest actionsp makeS' 
lool: upon them as indeed a more spedous kind 
of una. But suppose something could be said for 
Socrates and Plato, and two or three others, what is 
Aaft to such huge multitudes, who, without all per- 
adfuiture^ ran headlong into everlasting destruction ? 
Bat let us leave these times, and look upon the pre- 
anit condition of the world. It is a sad account of 
it that is given by Breerwood in his Inquiries, that, 
Gliding the whole world into thirty parts, nineteen 
Pagan, six are Mahometan, and only five re- 
for Christians of all persuasions. I shall not 
wamnt the exactness of his reckoning, but certainly 
ihe number of Christians carries but a very small pro- 
|miio& to the rest of mankind; and of these again, 
inw few axe there orthodox in their religion ! I dare 
aot condemn all those who live in the Romish com- 
— ™"^»"j but sure they lie under very great disad- 
mtages, and besides the common difficulty of Chris- 
Auatf^ dbeir errors and superstitions are no small 
hbdexances unto them. 

Bat we may perhaps think ourselves Uttle con- 
cmed in them ; let us consider those who live in 
eoHnnmoii with ourselves, and see what is to be 
^MNight of the generality of them : and first, we 
sMfind a very great number of them so grossly igno- 
wAf that ^ey know not the way that leads to life ; 
Aid. truly it is not so broad that people should keep 
it by gaess ; and however they imagine, that their 
igoonmce will not only be excusable in itself but 

k cloak to their otiber widkedness, yet dreadful 
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is that threatening of the prophet Isaiah, '* It is a- 
people of no understanding, therefore he that made 
them will not have mercy on them, and he that 
formed them will show them no favour." But be- 
sides those many thousands that perish for lack of 
knowledge, how great are the number of vicious and 
scandalous persons ! Remove but our gluttons and 
drunkards, our thieves and deceivers, our c^pressoin 
and extortioners, our scolders and revilers, ourfi»- 
nicators and adulterers, and all that cursed crew dat- 
are guilty of such heinous crimes, and bow thin 
should our churches be ? To what a small number 
should we quickly be reduced ? A little comer wooU- 
hold us all. And think you these I have been- 
ipeaking of, are fit to enter into the kingdom of heik 
ven? Perhaps you may think us rash to condemn I 
so many of our neighbours, but the apostle hath done j 
it unto our hands : ** Know you not that the unr^- l 
teous shall not inherit the kingdom of God ? Be not L 
deceived, neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adot ^ 
terers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves^ with 
mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, noi' drunkirA^ 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kin^ 
dom of God." You see what a heavy sentenee is 
pronounced, and O how many are induded in il! 
I shall name one other vice, which I fear will dme 
in no small number of those who are yet behind; 
and that is, the hellish and unaccountable customaxy 
sin of swearing, whereby men commonly throw iw^ 
their souls, without any temptation, pleasure^ or ad- 
vantage. How often do men baffle the sacred name 
of God, by calling him to witness to such trifles tf , 
they might be ashamed to attest before any gavetf I 
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[>ber person? This they account an ornament of 
peech, and their words would never sound big enough 
vithout it. I cannot stand to reckon up all the ag- 
^vations of this sin : it is certainly inconsistent 
with a religious temper ; and this alone, if there were 
BO more, would damn the greatest part of the Chris- 
tian world. And what shall we say of all those other 
riees which are so frequently practised, yea, and de- 
fbided too among us? for alas! we are arrived at 
diBt height of impiety, that virtue and vice seem to 
bave shifted places, evil and good to have changed 
thmr names. It is counted a gallant thing to despise 
lU divine and human laws, and a childish scrupulo- 
nty to forbear any thing that may gratify our lusts : 
i strong faith is accounted an argument of weak judg- 
ibent, dependence upon providence is judged want of 
fbtesight, and that there is no wit but in deceiving 
others; no man is reckoned geperous, unless he be 
extremely ambitious ; and it is want of courage to 
Gttgive an injury. O religion, whither art thou 
fled ? In what comer of the world shall we find thee ? 
Shall we search thee in courts and palaces of great 
nen ? ' Pride and luxury hath driven thee thence, 
ind they are too much concerned in the business and 
pleasures of this world,' to mind those of another. 
Shall we seek thee in the cottages of the poor ? Envy 
fend discontent lodgeth there, their outward want 
takes up all their thoughts, and they have little re- 
gard for their souls. Shall we go into the city ? 
Cheating, and extortion, and intemperance, are almost 
aD we can meet with there; and if we retire into the 
etrantryf we shall find as little innocence in it. ^* We 
nii^ look' for judgment, but behold op][Kres8ioQ; for 
rigbteoumesS} but behold a cry." 
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After all tliat we hsve hitherto satd^ some mly 

think themselves safe enough, being consdoiis of none 

of those vices whidi we have named: but aks ! what 

18 all this ? they may still be £u from the kingdom of 

heaven. Religion stands not in negativesy and the 

being free from gross and scandalous vices is a poor 

jdea for heaven : look how thy soul is fumiahed widi 

these divine graces which ought to qualify thee ftr 

it. I shall name but one, and it is the love qfGoi$ 

and every one pretendeth to it : but O how £bw aie 

there in the world that understand what it means; 

that fed the power and efficacy of it on their owa 

q>irits ! jimor estpondus animu Love is that wei^ 

whereby a soul is carried towards the object wUdb 

it loves, and resteth in it as its proper centre. Thoie 

who are acquainted with this noble passion, even in 

its wanderings and deviations from its proper oiijee^ 

when it is wholly fixed on some silly creature like 

ourselves ; these, I say, do know what mighty effiaete 

it is wont to produce in the souls whero it prevaikth; 

how it makes them almost forget their own interest^ 

and only mind that of another ; how carefrd they SR 

of every thing that may please or advantage the pc^ 

son, and how afraid to o£Pend them ; what deBj^ 

they have in their conversation, and how hardly ihey 

endure to be absent from them. See therefore if thoa 

findest any thing answerable to these eflfects of h»vi^ 

in the a£Pection thou pretendest unto God. Are his 

glory and honour the dearest of all things unto thee; 

and wouldst thou rather hear thyself and all thy 

friends revUed, than his holy name blasphemed? h 

it thy greatest care and business to please him, aod 

. art thou watchful against every sin ? Is there nothing 
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ih the world so dear unto thee^ but thoa woiddit 
part with for his sake; and still desirest he should do 
his own will rather than thine? Is nothing so delight- 
fbl as to converse with him ? and doth every thing 
Beem burdensome, which detains thee long from him? 
If we would examine ourselves by these measures I 
fear most of us would find our confidence built on a 
M&dy fisundation. 

PerhqM you will tell me, that though things be 
not 80 wdl at present, though you have not yet at- 
tained these endowments that are necessary to fit you 
bt heaven, nor have indeed begun to endeavour adfter 
Aem ; yet hereafter you hope all shall be well-*«you 
win repent and amend once before you die. But 
consider, I beseech you, my brethren, what it is that 
you say ; when think you that this promised reform 
maftioB shall be^n ? Some two or three years after 
tUs, when you have pleased yourselves, and indulged 
your lusts a little more. But what assurance have 
you to Uve so long? Are not your neighbours 
dropping down every day about you, who expected 
desth as little as you ? And suppose you live, what 
greater probability is there of your reformation at that 
time than now ? Had you not the same diouirfats 
«>d resdotions several ye^ ago, which yetl^ 
taken no effect at all ? Will you not have the same 
temptations and snares ? Will your lusts be nuire 
easily overcome, when strengthened by longer custom? 
Will it be more easy to return, after you have wan- 
dered further out of the way ? Behke it is on a 
death-bed repentance you have grounded your hopes: 
you resolve to part with your lusts when you can keep 
t)Mm no longer^ and serve Grod Almighty with the 
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dregs of your time. I shall not stand to tell jott 
what shrewd objections are proposed by some great 
and learned men against the. validity and acceptable- 
ness of such a repentance ; some of them perhaps 
have been too peremptory and severe. True and 
unfeigned repentance, which includeth the sincere 
love of God, and resignation to him, will never come 
too late : the foimdation of heaven is laid m the souls 
of those, that have it. But if we consider what a 
great matter true repentance is, the shortness of the 
time, and hinderances of a distempered body, and the 
ordinary relapses of men, who have promised &ir oo 
such occasions, and have out-lived that sickness thej 
thought had been mortal ; we cannot but acknowledge 
that al death-bed repentance is seldom sincere; and 
that it is an unfit time to begin to fight with princi- 
palities and powers, when perhaps we have not strength 
to turn ourselves on our beds ; in a word, that of 
those who do thus delay and put off the business, 
very few shall be saved. 

When we have said all that we can say, there are 
many will never be persuaded of the truth of that 
which we have been proving; they cannot think it 
consistent with the goodness and mercy of God, that 
the greatest part of mankind should be damned : they 
cannot imagine that heaven should be such an empty 
and desolate place, and have so very few to inhidut 
it. But O what folly and madness is this, for sin- 
ful men to set rules unto the divine goodness, and 
draw conclusions from it so expressly contrary to what 
himself hath revealed ! Is it not enough that he has 
taught us the way to be happy, and given his own 
.Sou to the death to make it possible ; that he hatb 
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waited so long, and invited us so earnestly, and so 
frequently told us of our hazard ? If all this cannot 
prevail, if we be obstinately resolved to continue 
wicked and miserable, if we despise his goodness, and 
torn. all his grace unto wantonness, if we slight his 
threatenings, and will. have none of his reproof, if we 
court damnation^ and. throw ourselves headlong into . 
hell— bow can. we expect that he should interpose his 
omnipotency to pull us from thence, and place us in 
heaven against our will ? Those blessed regions are 
not like our new plantations ; which are sometimes 
peoj^ed with the worst sort of persons, lest they 
c^ould be altogether desolate* There are thousands 
oE angels, and ten thousand times ten thousand that 
stand about the throne : we know little the extent of 
the universe, or what proportion the wicked or mi- 
serable part of rations! beings doth carry to those 
that are happy and good; but this we know, that 
God was infinitely happy before he had made any 
creature, that he needeth not the society of the holy 
angels, and will never admit that of wicked and irre- 
ligious men* But that I may haste towards a close : 
The doctrine we have been insisting on is sad and 
lamentable, but the consideration of it may be very 
useftd ; it must needs touch any serious person with 
a great deal of grief and trouble, to behold a multi- 
tude of people convened together, and to think, that 
before thirty or forty years, a little more, or great 
deal less, they shall go down into the dark and silent 
grave, and the greater, the far greater part of their 
souls shall be damned unto endless and unspeakable 
torments. But this may stir us up unto the greatest 
diligence and care, that we may do what we can to- 
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waidf the preventian of it* Were the sense <tf 
deeply engnu^ on sD our mindsy with what cars 
diligence^ with what seriousness and leal would m 
tors deal with the people committed to their du 
that by any means they might save some? ] 
woold parents, and hndbands, and wives, emplo 
their diHgenoe and industry, and make use of 
most nsefbl methods for reclaiming their nearest 
lations, and pulling them from the brink of I 
Lastly, what holy violence would each of us use 
saving ourselves bom this common ruin, and mal 
our calling and election sure? This, I 89jf ii 
use of what we have been ^peaking, and rnvf 
mighty God so accompany it with his blessing 
power, that it may be so happily effectual to so 
celle&l a purpose. And unto this God, &c* 



SERMON V. 

THIS DUTY AND PLEASURE OF PRAISE AND 

THANKSGIVING. 



PBaui ctiL 15. 

** that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderftil works to the children of men !** 

There is scarce any duty of religion more com- 
monly neglected, or more slightly performed, than 
that of pnuse and thanksgiving. The sense of our 
Wants puts us upon begging favours from God; and 
khe consciousness of our sins constrains us to depre- 
cate his wrath : thus interest and sdf-love send us to 
our prayers. But alas ! how small a part hath an 
ingenuous gratitude in our devotion ! How seldom 
are we serious and hearty in our acknowledgments 
of the divine bounty ! The slender returns of this 
nature whidi we make, are many times a formal 
oeremony, a pre&ce to usher in our petitions for what 
we want, rather than any sincere expressions of our 
thankful resentment of what we have received* Far 
different was the temper of the holy Psalmist, whose 
ifiectionate acknowledgments of the goodness and 
bounty of God, in the cheerful celebrating of his 
praise, make up a considerable part of his divine and 
ravishing songs. How often do we find him exciting 
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and disposing himself to join voice, hand, and bean 
together in this holy and delightful employment! 
*^ Bless the Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within 
me bless his holy name/' *^ My heart is fixed, 
God, my heart is fixed ; I will sing and give praiie. 
Awake up, my glory ; awake, psaltery and haip : I 
myself will awake right early." And, being conscioof 
of his own insufficiency for the work, he inviteth othen 
unto it, calling in the whole creation to assist him: 
^^ O sing unto the Liord a new song ; sing unto the 
Lord, all the earth.— Give unto the Lord, O ye 
kindreds of the people, give unto the Lord glory lod 
strength." ^^ Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the 
Lord from the heavens : praise him in the heigfati. 
Praise him^ ye sun and moon : praise him, all ye sUn 
of light. Mountains, and all hills; fruitful treei» 
and all cedars : beasts, and all cattle; creeping thingSi 
and flying fowls." ^^ Bless the Lord, all his works, is 
all places of his dominion." Many such figuratife 
expressions occur, and allowance must be made £di 
the poetical strain : but in the text we have a propel 
and passionate wish, ^^ O that men would praise the 
Lord!" 

*^ O that men," &c Man is the greatest priest ol 
this lower world, by whom all the homage and se^ 
vice of the other creatures is to be paid to their com- 
mon Lord and Maker : ^^ God hath made him U 
have dominion over the works of his hand : He hati 
put all things under his feet. All sheep and oxen 
yea, and the beast of the field, the fowl of the air, am 
the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth throuj^ 
the paths of the seas." And the divine bounty ii 
maintaining these poor creatures redoundeth unto hioi 
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nd therefore it is highly reasonable that he should 
Miy the tribute of prabe for them, who are not capa- 
ble to know their dependence on God, or their obli- 
gations unto him. The young lions are said to 
** itoar, and seek their meat from God." " The young 
ratens do cry unto him." But these are only the 
coBiplaints of languishing nature, heard and relieved 
by the God of nature ; but not directly and particu- 
lariy addressed to him. Man alone is capable to 
entertain communion with God, to know his good- 
ness, and to celebrate his praise. » 

'^ O thai men would praise the Lord !'^ Praise is 
th^ adknowledgment of the goodness and excellency 
of' a person ; and though the desire of it^ in us who 
have nothing of our own but folly and sin, and whose 
best performances have a miserable alloy of adherent 
COTuption, be a blameable vanity and presumption^ 
yet certainly it is highly reasonable for God, who is 
the Author and Fountain of all good, to require and 
expect it from, his creatures. He hath -made this 
great world as a temple for his honour, and it should 
continually resound with his praise. It is true, all 
the praises of men and angels can add nothing to his 
bi^iness and glory ; yet there is a fitness and con- 
gmity in the thing ; and it is our happiness as well 
as our duty to perform it: for ^^ it is good to sing 
paises to our God : for it is pleasant, and praise is 
eomely." This is the blessed employment of the 
boly ones above; and if ever we taste the pleasures, 
of heavea upon earth, it is then when our souls are- 
isviahed with an overflowing sense of the divine good- 
less, lasid our mouths are filled with his praise. > 

*' O.that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
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nest P' An the attribntes of God desenre our higb* 
est praise ; power, wisdom, and goodness, are all ow 
in him; but as we have difierent conoeptionB of diei% 
goodness is that lovdy attribute which doth pecnlialf 
attract oiir affection, and excite our praise* Our bfe 
to God doth not so much flow from the consideratiaD 
of his greatness, whereby he can do whatever he w3l| 
as from the consideration of his goodness, that bt 
always willeth what is best ; that his almighty powci 
hath infinite wisdom to regulate it, and un^eakifais 
bounty to actuate and exert it. 

** O that men would praise the Lord finr his good" 
ness, and for his wonderfrd works to the children of 
men I** The divine goodness doth spread and e&* 
tend itself over all the parts of the universe, andaa- 
kaceth the whole creation in its arms ; it not odj 
displayeth itself most illustriously to the blessed in* 
habitants of the region above, but reacheth also to 
the meanest worm that crawleth on the ground* TIm 
beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air, and die 
fishes of the sea, and the innumerable swarms of litde 
insects which we can hardly discern with our eyeif 
are all subjects of that almighty care ; by him they 
are brought forth into the world, by him they are fiir- 
nished with provision suitable for them : ** These all 
wait upon thee," saith the Psalmist, ^' that tboa 
mayest give them their meat in due season: that 
thou givest them they gather : thou openest thine 
hand, they are filled with good*" But here, to ei« 
cite us to thankfulness, he makes choice of an instance 
wherein we ourselves are more nearly concerned, and 
exhorteth '* to praise the Lord for his wonderfnl 
worics to the children of men." If the goodness oi 
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9od to the holy angeU be above our reach) and bis 
ounty to the inferior creatures be below our notice, 
8|' sure we must be infinitely dull if we do not ob- 
Wfe his dealings with ourselves^ and those of our 
ind. As our interest maketh us more sensible of 
liii^ so gratitude doth oblige us to a more particular 
cknowledgment of it. 

Thus you have the meaning and importance of 
le text. I know not how we can better employ 
\e rest of the time^ than by suggesting to your me* 
itations particular instances *^ of this goodness, and 
^his wonderful works to the children of men." 

Let us then reflect on the works both of creation 
id providence : let us consider in what a goodly and 
SJU-fumished world he hath placed us ; how ^^ he 
Ith stretched out the heavens as a curtain over our 
Sftds, and therein hath set a tabemade for the sun, 
hich, as a universal lamp," enlighteneth all the in- 
ibitants of the earth ; *' his going forth is from the 
id of the heaven, his circuit to the ends thereof, 
id there is nothing hid from his heat :" in the mom- 
g he ariseth, and makes the darkness fly before him, 
id discovereth all the beauty and lustre of things ; 
id truly ^^ the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
is for the eyes to behold the sun." Nor is it less 
Nsfiil and advantageous for directing our ways, and 
rdering our several employments : ^^ Man goeth forth 
» his work and to his labour until the evening. He 
laketh darkness, and it is night :" the curtains are 
rawD, and all things hushed into silence, that man 
lay enjoy the more quiet repose ; and yet, to lessen 
be horror of darkness, and lighten such as are 
Uiged to travel in the night, while the sun is enlight* 
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ening another part of the world, we have the moon 
and stars to supply his room. *^ O give thanks onto 
the Lord, for he is good : for his mercy endurethfor 
ever. To him that by wisdom made the heavois, 
£>r his mercy endureth for ever. The moon and stan 
to rule by night, for his mercy endureth for ever." 

Again, how wonderfully hath he furnished diis 
lower world for our maintenance and accommodation! 
'^ The heaven, even the heaven of heavens, are the 
Lord's, but the earth hath he given unto the children 
of men. He hath made us to have dominion over 
all the works of his hands ; he hath put all things 
under our feet, all sheep and oxen ; yea, and the beasts 
of the field, the fowl of the air, the fish of the seat 
and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea. 

By the art and industry of men the swiftest fowb * 
are caught, the fiercest creatures tamed, the strongest 
beasts are overcome, and all made serviceable unto f 
him: the horse helpeth our journey both with speed 
and ease, the oxen labour the ground for us, sheep 
a£Pord us meat and clothes : from the bowels of the 
earth we dig fuels, metals, and stones, which are stiD 
the more plentiful, as they are useful and advantage- 
ous to us : these stones which serve for building are 
almost every where ready at hand, whereas rubies 
and diamonds, and other such glistering trifles, are 
found but in a few places of the world, and gotten 
with a great deal of toil ; and to what hardships 
should all sort of artificers be put, if iron were as 
scanty as gold ? The surface of the earth yieldeth 
grass for the cattle, and herb for the service of man, 
^^ and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and 
bread which strengtheneth his heart ;'•' these it afford- 
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th unto us from time to time; and while we are spend- 
og the productions of one year, God is providing for 
s against another* There is no small variety of 
easons and influences, which concur for the produc- 
ion of that com, which we murmur so much for when 
re want, and value so little when it doth abound, 
[he winter-cold must temper and prepare the earth ; 
be gentle spring must cherish and foment the seed ; 
i^urs must be raised, and condensed into douds, 
od then squeezed out and sifted into little drops, to 
ater and refresh the ground ; and then the summer- 
Sat must ripen and digest the corn before it be fit 
I be cut down : ^^ Thou visitest the earth," saith 
lie Psalmist, ^^ and waterest it; thou greatly enrichest 
with the river of God, which is full of water ; thou 
"eparest them corn, when thou hast so provided for 
Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly; 
lou settlest the furrows thereof; thou makest it soft 
ith showers; thou blessest the springing thereof; 
ou crownest the year with thy goodness ; and all 
y paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures 
' the wilderness ; and the little hills rejoice on every 
le* The pastures are clothed with flocks;' the 
Ueys also are covered over with com ; they shout 
r joy, they also sing." 
^^ O Lord, how wonderful are thy works, in wisdom 
ist thou made them all, the earth is full of thy riches ! 
9 is the great and wide sea, wherein are creeping 
logs innumerable, both small and great fishes ; there 
> the. ships," those great engines of traffic and com- 
eree, whereby every country is easily furnished with 
te productions of another. And indeed, it is a won- 
$rful and astonishing contrivance of nature, that 
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men ahould be easily tmi^orted to the reiBolflil 
plaeet in sodifloetiDg houses, and cuiied (sotoqiesk) 
upon the wings of the wind; that they should k 
able to find oat their way in the widest oeean, sal 
darkest night, by the direction of a trembling needh^ 
and the nnaooountable influence of a sony stoofr 
^ They that go down to the sea in ahipsy that di 
business in grest waters; they see the works of dit 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For he eon* 
mandeth, and ndseth the stormy winds, whidi lifietk 
up the waves thereof They mount up to the hesfOH 
they go down again to the deep ; their soul is msM 
l>eoui8e of trouble. They reel to and fro^ and stagg^ 
like a drunken man, and are at their wit's end. lloi 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and ht 
bringeth them out of their distresses. He msksdi 
the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are stiL 
Then are they glad because they be quiet: so ht 
bringeth them to their desired haven. O that mea 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for hii 
wonderful works to the children of men !'' 

But now we are failen unawares from the wab 
of creation to those of providence. Indeed it is hsrd 
to keep to any exact method in a subject so copious 
where one thing doth obtrude itself upon us befbit 
we have done with another. Let us call bade our 
thoughts to a more orderly consideration of ihd 
bountiful providence which followeth us from tiat 
to time. We are infinitely indebted to the divint 
goodness before we see the light of the world : ^Hl 
poureth us out as milk, and curdleth us like cheesa 
He dotheth us with skin and flesh, and fenceth w 
with bones and sinews : he granteth us life andfiivon^ 
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md htn vintatioQ preserveth our spirit/' This is so 
eatirely the work of God, that the parents do not so 
OHich as understand how it is performed ; for ^^ who 
kmiweth the way of the Spirit/' (how it cometh to 
CDliven a piece of matter,) ^^ or how the bones do grow 
in the womb of her that is with child ?" ^^ I will 
pffsise thee," saith the Psalmist, ^^ for I am fearfully 
tad wonderfully made: marvellous are thy works; 
tad that my soul knoweth right well. My substance 
was not hid from thee, ivhen I was made in secret, 
and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 
Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being imperfect ; 
and in thy book were all my members written, wliich 
in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there was 
none of them. How precious also are thy thoughts 
onto me, O God ! how great is the sum of them !" 
Nine months ordinarily -pass in the forming of this 
carious and wonderful piece, before it be exposed to 
the view of the world ; and then the prisoner is re- 
bated from that narrow confinement, and the mother 
and the child are delivered together. The mother 
^ fbrgetteth her anguish and pangs, for joy that a 
man-child is bom into the world." The poor in&nt is 
Hiked and weak, ready to expire for hunger and cold, 
QDable to do any thing for itself but weep and cry : 
bat he that brought it into the world hath already 
piROvided for its sustenance in it ; the mother's breasts 
■e filled with a wholesome and delicious liquor, which 
Salcth not from time to time, but is invisibly supplied, 
ike the widow of Sarepta's oil, till the child become 
^mble of stronger food. 

But it was not enough that mothers should be 
laUed to sustain their infants; unless they had been 
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also powerfiilly indined unto it ; and therefore God 
hath implanted these bowels of kindness and coiDpi»' 
sion, which prompts them to the most tender and 
affectionate care, and makes them as ready to hdp 
their children's necessities as their own ; which, thongb 
it do hardly deserve the name of a virtue^ bong 
common to them with the brutes-^*^ for even the set* 
monsters draw out the breasts, and give suck to their 
young"— yet certainly it is an effect of the difine 
wisdom, that infants may not want these sucoonn^ 
which would never have been so effectually secured to 
them by a law. Meanwhile the poor infant is lo 
weak, and so unable to endure the least violence, and 
withal exposed to so innumerable dangers, that the 
mother's solicitude and care would be to little par* 
pose, if it were not preserved by a higher and invi»- 
ble power, which watcheth for its safety, when the 
mother and nurse are fast asleep, and keeps it firom 
being overlaid. 

As we grow in years our necessities multiply, and 
dangers increase rather than diminish, and we are 
still more and more obliged to God for the supply of 
the one, and our preservation from the other. Wt 
think, perhaps, we have now set up for oursdvM^ 
and can provide what is necessary by our own in- 
dustry, and keep ourselves out of harm's way : bat 
there cannot be a more foolish and unreasonable, 
thought ; there needeth but a little consideration t* 
undeceive us. All that we project and do for 01l^ 
selves, dependeth on the integrity of our faculties 
and the soundness of our reason, which is a bapfi* 
ness we can never secure unto ourselves. I chooie 
this instance the rather, because it is a mercy ii^ 
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aluable in itself^ and I fear veiy seldom considered 
»y US. O what an unspeakable blessing it is, that 
re are preserved in our right wits, that we are not 
naring in some bedlam, or running furiously up and 
kywn the streets ^ nor have our spirits sunk into that 
oifiness or stupidity, which would make every little 
:hild to mock and deride us ! It is possible enough 
diat this should befall the wisest and most stead&st of 
oa all* A stroke on the head, a few more degrees 
af heat in the blood, or agitation of the vital spirits, 
irere enough to do the business : so weak and mutable 
ipreatures are we ; so small is the distance betwixt a 
viae man and a fooL Next to the use of our rea- 
pon, how much are we indebted to the divine good- 
nesB for our health and welfare ! These bodies of 
ours are made up of so various parts, and withal so 
puce and delicate, that the least thing in the world is 
enough to entangle and disorder them. A drop of 
humour, or grain of sand, will sometimes occasion 
imch anguish and pain, as render a man insensible of 
all the comforts he enjoyeth in the world : and they 
idio understand any thing of the human body, will 
justly wonder that all the parts are kept in order for 
m hour. What a mercy ought we therefore to ac- 
count it, to find ourselves in health and vigour, no 
idling in our head, no noisomeness in our stomach, 
no fever in the blood, none of the humours vitiated, 
Hone of these innumerable conduits broken which 
etmvey them; but all the organs performing their 
proper functions, and a sprightly vigour possessing 
iveiy part ! How much are we indebted to that Pro- 
vidence which preserveth us from falls and bruises, 
Kid << keepeth all our bones, so that none of them 
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are broken f* which watdieth over ns when we m 
asleep, and careth for ob when we are not able to take 
care of oorselves I What a blessing is it to enjejr 
the repose of t)ie night I that we are not wearied 
with endless tossings and rollings, nor ** scared wMi 
dreams, and terrified with visions," whereof holy Jeb 
complains ! that we are protected from fire and vio- 
lence, from evil spirits, and from evil men I ^ I wiD 
both lay me down in peace and sleep, for thou, Loid, 
only makest me to dwell in safety." And what shall L 
we say of our food and raiment, of our houses, and 
manifold accommodations, of the kindness of oar 
neighbours, and the love of our friends, of all tbe 
means of our subsistence, and all the comforts of oar 
lives? We are made up, as it were, of a gnit 
many several pieces, have such a variety of interseti 
and enjoyments concurring to our present happiness 
that it is an unspeakable goodness which continuetb 
them all with us from time to time ; that when we 
awake in the morning we should find our miads 
dear, our bodies well, our house safe, all our firieods 
in health, and our interest secure. He is a wall 
of fire about us, and about all that we have, by niglit 
and by day, and ^^ his mercies are new every mern- 
ing." I cannot stand to speak of all those mere 
public mercies — the peace and tranquillity of king- L 
doms, and all the happy effects of society and govern- 1 
ment : I shall only say, that it is a signal instance of 
the divine wisdom and goodness in the governmeit 
of the world, that such a vast number of peisooi^ 
only actuated by self-love, should all conspire to tk 
public interest, and so eminently advance one an* 
other*s welfare : that magistrates should ao williu^ 
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undergo the trouble of government, and a heady and 
inconsiderate multitude should be commanded and 
•▼er-awed by a single man. Certainly it can be no 
other but that same God, ^^ who stilieth the noise of 
the waves," that can prevent or compose " the tumults 
of the people." 

Hitherto we have considered those instances of 
the divine bounty which relate to our temporal con« 
cems ; but sure we were made for some higher and 
more excellent end, than to pass a few months or 
jeaxB in thii world; to eat, drink, sleep, and die. 
God hath designed us for a more lasting and durable 
Hfi^ and hath accordingly made greater provisions 
6r it; He taketh care of our bodies, but hath an 
infinitely greater regard to those spiritual and immor^ 
til substances which he hath breathed into us. And 
here^ in all reason, we ought to begin with that great 
and fundamental mercy, which is the root and spring 
of all his other mercies towards the souls of men--»I 
mean the incarnation and death of his only-begotten 
Son. But, alas ! where are those affections where- 
with that should be spoken and heard ? Our dul- 
nesa makes me almost afraid to meddle with so high 
a theme— -that the eternal Son of God, the wisdom 
of the Father, the Maker and Lord of all things, 
ihould clothe himself with the infirmities of the hu- 
man nature, and come down from the habitation of 
his glory, and take up his abode among the wretched 
and rebellious children of men, to reclaim them from 
their wickedness and folly, and reduce them to their 
doty and their happiness— -that he should have gone 
up and down in the world, upwards of thirty years, in 
potertyy affliction^ and contempt, doing good, and 
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suffiBring evil, scattering blessings, and endtiring »> 
juries wherever he came ; and, at last, should haie 
yielded up his life, in unspeakable anguish and tor- 
ment, to be a propitiation for our sins ! These ue ^ 
matters which ought never to be spoken or heaid, 
without losing ourselves, as it were, in a rapture of ' 
admiration, gratitude, and love. ^^ O the breadth) 
length, depth, and height of that love which passeth 
all knowledge;" which made God assume our na- 
ture, that we might become partakers of his ! It is 
true, all that our blessed Saviour hath done and 
suffered, proveth ineffectual to the greatest part of 
mankind. And sure they have themsdves to Uame: 
God hath both said and sworn, that he hath ^no 
pleasure in the death of sinners, but would have 
them rather repent and live." And, indeed, his way of 
dealing with them doth sufficiently declare the same: 
with what long-suffering patience doth he wait £» 
their repentance ! what pains doth he take to reclaim 
them ! 

It is an astonishing thing, to consider what indi^ 
nities and affronts are every day done unto that iih 
finite Majesty, by sinful dust and ashes ; and that he 
doth not avenge himself by their total overthrow. 
That they should violate his laws, and despise his lie 
threatenings, and defy him, as it were, unto his veiy ^ 
face, and yet he should pity and spare them, and 
wait to be gracious unto them. Were the govern- 
ment of the world committed to the meekest peisoo d 
on the face of the earth, he would never endure the ii 
outrages which are committed against heaven, but 
would presently lose all his patience, and turn the ig 
whole frame into ruin. But God is love : ** his 
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thoughts and ways are not like those of men ; but as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are his 
thcaights and ways higher than oiirs." And when 
the obstinate wickedness of sinful creatures, as it 
woe, force and extort punishment from his hands, 
what reluctancy, what unwillingness, doth he express 
to this work ! this strange and unnatural work I as 
himself seems to term it. ^^ How shall I give thee 
vnp, O Ephraim ? How shall I give thee up ? O 
that my people had hearkened unto me, that Israel 
had known my ways ! O Jerusalem ! O Jerusalem !" 
Again, as God waiteth patiently for our reforma- 
tioD, so he doth make use of many methods and means 
to bring us unto it. He hath published the gospel 
through the world, and brought down the knowledge 
of it to our days, in spite of all the opposition of 
devils and men. He hath established a church, and 
iq^ibiiited a whole order of men, whose peculiar calling 
lod business in the world, is to take care of people's 
souls, to instruct them in the way to heaven, and, as 
f* ambassadors in Christ's stead, to beseech them to 
be. reconciled unto God." These are some of his 
common mercies : but who can express that favour 
and love which he showeth to hb own, to those 
blessed persons whom he chooseth and causeth to 
ifiproach unto himself, when he rescueth them from 
the vanity of their conversation, and that ^^ pollution 
which is in the world through lust;" when he 
Jiiouldeth their souls unto a conformity with himself, 
and stampeth his blessed image upon them ; when he 
viiiteth them with his Holy Spirit, and filleth their 
heart with those hidden pleasures which none can 
underBtand but those that feel them ? << A stranger 
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intermeddleth not with their joy/' And yet even 
these are but the earnest of that great fetidly fer 
which he hath designed us,— those joys that aM 
at his right hand, those pleasures that endure ftr 
evermore. *^ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
can it enter into the heart of man to conceive, what 
God hath prepared fer those that love him :" and ^it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be/' Meanwiuk 
those small and imperfect dbcoveries which ard mtde 
to us in the Holy Scriptures, of that ingonceivaUl 
happiness, are enough to overwhelm us with adnum* 
tion and wonder. To think, that the blessed day is 
coming, when we shall be loosed from these dull and 
lumpish bodies, those sinks of corruption, disease! 
and pains, those prisons and dungeons of our heaven* 
bom souls ; andj being clothed with robes of light and 
glory, shall get above the clouds, and all those stormy 
tempests which are here below ; and be carried into 
those blessed regions of calmness and serenity, of 
peace and joy, of happiness and security ; when we 
shall come into the innumerable company of angels, 
*^ and the general assembly of the church of the 
first-born, and the spirits of just men made perfect; 
and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant,"^— 
there to behold the glory of God, and all the splen* 
dour of the court of heaven ; to view and contemplate 
that infinite power which created the world, that no-* 
searchable wisdom which ordereth all things, that 
unspeakable goodness which exerteth both : nay, so 
to see God as to become like unto him : <^ And be- 
holding with open face the glory of the Lord, to be 
efanig«d into die same image, from glory to glory." 
ifc^ fc iiiiiva die oontinual Olapses of the divine good- 
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ness, and the constant expressions of his favour and 
love ; and to have our own soub melted and dissolved 
into the flames 6f reciprocal affection, and that fire 
fed and nourished by uninterrupted enjoyments. In 
a word, to be continually transported into ecstacies 
and raptures, and swallowed up in the embraces of 
eternal sweetness ; and to be lost, as it were, in the 
source and fountain of happiness and bliss ! *^ Lord, 
what is man, that thou takest knowledge of him ; or 
the son of man, that thou makest such account of 
him ? What is man, that thou shouldst set thine 
heart so much upon him ? O that men would there- 
fine praise the Lord for his goodness; and for his 
wonderfiil works to the children of men. O give 
tibanka unto the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy 
•ndureth for ever* Blessed be the name of the Lord, 
from this time forth, and for evermore. Amen." 
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ON THE NATIVITY OP OUB 8AVIOUB* J 
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PsAUf iL 1 !• 
M Rejoice with trembling." 

The observation of festivak being one of thote biib 
of contention^ which have been tossed so hotljr inthe 
religious debates of this unhappy age, it may pefhsfi 
be expected, that we should begin with a vindieitisB 
of this da/s solemnity, from the exceptions that ais 
wont to be taken against it, and that the one half of 
our sermon should be spent in apology for the other. 
But I hope wc may well enough spare the pains, and 
employ the time to better purpose ; for you who are 
assembled in this house are persuaded, I trust, of the 
lawfulness of your own practice; and we cannot 
direct our speech to those that are absent from it 
And really it were to be wished, that there were lest 
noise and debate about matters of this nature ; and 
that, being agreed in the more substantial parts of re- 
ligion, we did all charitably acquiesce in that excel- 
lent advice of the apostle, which he giveth in s 
parallel instance, ^* Let not him that eateth, deqnse 
him that eateth not ; and let not him that eateth not, 
judge him that eateth :" and then, as we shall not 
abate any thing of that love and reverence, which we 
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6wB to the piety and truth of those who differ from 
us in so small matters, so we might hope they would 
ifityt be hasty to condemn us, if, in compliance with 
die practice <^ the ancient church, and the present 
constitution of our own, we take the occasion of this 
lieason, with thankfulness, to remember the greatest 
benefit that ever was conferred on the children of 
men, and at thi^ time perform that service which can 
never be unseasonable. However, I am confident it 
16 both more haid and necessary to rectify and amend 
die abuses of this solemnity, than to justify the right 
observati<m of it ; to vindicate it from the dishonour 
of; some of its pretended friends, than to defend it 
fiom all the assaults of aggressors : and, accordingly, 
We shall make it our work to persuade you to such a 
dbportment on this festival, as may best suit with the 
boly life and religion of that person whose nativity 
We commemorate. 

'The text which we have chosen may seem some- 
wbiat general, but yet it is easily applicable to the 
present occasion ; especially if we remember that it is 
■h iiiference drawn firom a prophecy, which, though 
it had its literal completion in the establishment of 
Dftvid's throne, yet it was m a mystical, and a more 
ittblime sense, fulfilled in the incarnation and king- 
imn of the Messiah ; as the apostle in several places 
infermeth us : ^^ For to which of the angels hath he 
Hid at any time, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee ?" — whence he infers, that the angels 
thmiselves are inferior to Christ, of whom this was 
^ken. The only difficulty of the words, lieth in 
he strange conjunction of these passions, joy and 
gctreme fear, which trembling seems to import : but 
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this will be more fully cleared in the aeqnd of our 

discourse. Meanwhile ye may obsenre^ that both 

these wotisf Jear and tremblingy as used in the tex^ 

and in the scripture phrase, usually import humility 

and diligence, solitude and caution, and the £nr of 

dis[^easing, as being the most proper qualifications of 

our obedience, either to God or man. Thus we are 

commanded to "work out our salvation with frsr 

and trembling;" and servants are commanded to 

** obey their masters with fear and trembling.'* So 

the Corinthians are said to have received Tltui; 

*^ being sent to them, with fear and trembling :" and 

Chrysostom saith of the angels, that they assist with 

" fear and trembling." All which places do import 

such care and diligence, as are very necessary sod 

reconcilable to cheerful service* Reverence, and 

fear to offend, will be happily joined with holy jojf 

in the performance of our duty ; there being nothii^ 

more pleasant, than to serve him diligently whom we 

reverence and fear to displease.— -Thus much for ths 

explication. The text is too short to be divided 

into many parts, but doth naturally fall asunder into 

two: the former, exciting and encouraging our joy; 

the latter, qualifying and moderating the same. Finti 

we are allowed, yea, and commanded to rejoice^ sod 

then we are cautioned to do it with trembling. And 

accordingly our discourse shall run in these two 

heads : first to exhort you to cheerfulness and joji 

then to set the right bounds and limits to the same; 

and, having done this in general, we shall ^ideavoor 

to draw both these home to the present occasion. 

To begin with the first. Joy and rhrrrfiilnsss 
are so far itom being inconsistent with religioii» wbfll 
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rightly ordered) that we find them many times at 
lowed and recommended in Scripture* Thus, in the 
last verse of the 32d Psalm, ^^ Be glad in the Lordf 
md rejoice, ye righteous : and shout for joy all ye 
thai are upright in heart." And in verse Ist of the 
xnsxt Psalm, ^^ Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous; 
finr praise is comely for the upright." So Psalm 
xaavilL 8. ^^ Let the righteous be glad; let them re- 
joioe before the Lord, yea, let them exceedingly re- 
joice*" Psalm cxlix. 5. *^ Let the saints be joyfid 
in glory ; let them sing aloud in their beds." And 
that you may not think this a liberty proper only for 
die former dispensations, but that Christians are 
obliged to greater severity, the apostle doth, no less 
than three times, give this admonition to the Philip- 
piana, ** Rejoice in the Lord ; rejoice always in the 
Lordf yea, I say, rejoice." In relaticm to this> per^ 
hnpgf it was, that the old hermit Palladius, having 
MO scholars, used never to dismiss them without 
this admonition, *^ My friends, be cheerful ; forget 
not* I beseech you, to be cheerful." This was the 
constant lecture he repeated— -as often as St. John 
was wont to do these words, ^^ My little childreoy 
love one another." 

Nome of our natural inclinations were made in 
viiiif and joy b neither a useless, nor a small passion ; 
but, it righdy ordered, may become an eminent exer- 
cise of rdigion, as proper a concomitant of thankfnl- 
nesa, as sorrow of repentance. Our devotion never 
aosieth higher, than when it is carried on the wings 
of joy and love, when our souls are filled with the 
sense of his goodness, and we heartily applaud the 
halUiiqahs <^ the blessed qpirits» and all the praises 
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of the creatures : and as joy is an excellent instnh : 
ment of devotion, so a constant serenity and cheer- : 
ftdness of spirit, is a fit disposition for our other : 
duties. I should be loath to countenance any levity ] 
or dissolution of spirit ; and I hope, before we htvt • 
done, we shall leave no ground to suspect such a de- ; 
sign : and yet I would not have you imagine, thik : 
innocence and severity are inseparable companions^ or 
that a free and cheerful countenance is a certain sigD 
of an ill mind, or that men ought always to be nd ■ 
under the notion of being serious. I would not - 
have you in love with a studied fiice, nor think it t 
crime to laugh, or scrupulously to refuse sudi inno^ 
cent and ingenuous divertisements, as you find useM 
to refresh your spirits, and preserve their alacrity: fbr 
dieerfulness enlightens the mind, and encourages die 
heart, and raiseth the soul, as it were, to breathe in 
a purer air. It mis-becomes none but the wicked, in 
whom it is commonly a light mirth, and foolish jol- 
lity. As a curious dress may set ofi* a handsome froe^ 
which yet will render those who are ugly more ill- 
favoured : so doth cheerfulness exceedingly become 
good souls ; in bad men it is most ridiculous. On 
the other hand, a sad and sullen humour, a dumpisbf 
morose, and melancholy disposition, is so far from be- 
ing commendable, that, at best, it must be looked upon 
as an infirmity and weakness in the best of those in 
whom it resideth ; and if purposedly affected or che^ 
ished, may deserve a severer censure, being dishcm- 
ourable to God, injurious to our neighbours, prejih 
dieial to ourselves, and a thing highly unreasonable. 
First, it is dishonourable to Gk>d, on whom we jnto- 
ftss to depend, and who, through our moroseness^ may 
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be mistaken fdr a hard and severe master. If you 
diould observe any man's servants to be always sad 
and dqected, and could not guess at the reason of it^ 
jou would be ready to condude, that, they were ill* 
treated at home^ and served an unkind tyrannical 
person: and therefore, if we have any regard to the 
honour of our Master, we ought careftilly to avoidilny 
thing, firom which those that are strangers to him are 
apt to take occasion to entertain harsh and disadvan<* 
Hgeous thoughts of him and his service. Again, it 
is injurious to our neighbours, whom it doth deprive 
of the comforts of society, and the innocent delights 
of more cheerful converse; it being better to be con^ 
fined to solitude, than obliged to live with those who 
are always sullen. They are not like to be good 
eoliipany to others, who are so bad. company to them- 
selves; nor will they easily endure to see others 
dieerful and pleasant, when they cannot allow them- 
selves so much as to smile. Peevishness and anger 
aie the ordinary companions of melancholy, and it is 
hard for servants and friends to please them in any 
thing who are accustomed to sadness and discontent* 
But this is not all : there is a greater mischief in the 
matter ; for they who are strangers to religion, . and 
dtxtierve them who pretend to it to be always sad and 
mdbmcholy, are thereby deterred from the study g£ 
piiety, as that which would imbitter their lives, and 
i&pnve them of all their comforts ; and they are. apt 
to imagine, that if once they should undertake a 
eoarse of godliness, they should never afler enjoy a 
pleasant hour, but by a melancholy humour, and aus^ 
tore behaviour, become a burden to themselves, and 
a Jburden to all about them. Then: they will think 



devotion a comfortless employment^ when thejr set 
men come from retirements with sad and heavy lodk% ■ 
morose and untowardly deportment : whereas resltf 
the spirit of religion is in itself most amiable and F 
most lovdy, most cheerful^ free and ingenuous^ and h ^ 
is only men's weaknesSf and not their piety, that oii|^ ^ 
to be blamed for any sudi disorder in their minds. 

Again, melancholy and sadness is prejudicial to 
oorselvesi being an enemy to nature, and hurtful tt 
bodily constitutions, especially when it grows pr 
talent and extreme: and, therefore, men are obliged 
to be cheerful for the same reasons they take phydc^ 
and to guard against melancholy as we would ds 
against a disease. Besides, it is very trou bl es aa s 
to our spirits, and will make us smart even when wt 
know not why. Although melancholy musings nay 
be a very deUghtfiil entertainment to the mind, yet 
in a little time they grow to be very troublesome: 
contrary to the nature of other births, they please v» 
much while we bring them forth, but prove a mi8e^ 
able torment when they are bom. But which is 
much worse, it doth exceedingly indispose for the 
duties of religion. The eyes are not more darkened 
with fumes and vapours, than the understanding i>i 
when those siillen exhalations gather about us. C3ogs 
are not a greater impediment to the feet, than this 
humour to the motions of the soul. It inclines not 
Only to think worse of ourselves, and our conditioDy 
than we need, but to do worse than otherwise we 
ahould. It represents those things as exceedingly 
difficult which may be done with ease, and those im- 
possible which have any considerable difficulty. It 
^oite diiq^irits usy and will not su&r us to attempt 
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my thing, because we imagine we can do toothing. 
Although^ perhaps, in a heat it may push us forward^ 
yst it snddenly stays us, and makes us think we 
tennot go: if it catcheth fire, it makes us wild; and 
when it hath spent that flame^ it leaves us dead and 
imnpish* 

Lastly, Sadness and dejection of spirit in Christians 
11 a thing very unreasonable ; for why should they 
be sad and heavy who serve so good a Master, and 
who are assured of an infinite reward for their faith- 
fvl service ? If the favour of a prince, or hopes of 
tome earthly advantage, can support and cheer the 
minds of men, why should not reUgioUs people, who 
have the friendship of God, and so many divine 
blessings in present possession, and the certain ex* 
pfectation of more and greater, cherish a perpetual joy^ 
Ind ever be of good comfort ? What should affiiet 
ihem^ or cast them down ? Is it worldly i»'oeseft or 
Gsars ? They have not their portion in things of thiA 
krorld; they are strangers and pilgrims on earth: and 
csnnot in reason be much solicitous about their ac* 
Dooiinodation in an inn, which they are so shortly to 
IslKve* Besides, where is he that doth not enjoy more 
nd greater comforts than those he is deprived and 
Btands in need of? Why then shouldst thou not be 
mdre glad of what thou hast, than sorry for what thou 
*antest ? Perhaps thou hast lost part of thy fortune^ 
Imt yet enjoyest more than many who live happily 
mough notwithstanding. Thou wantest money, but 
iuna hast thy health. If that be impaired, thou en- 
oyedt the use of thy reason, which is infinitely more 
dhiable. Thou hast lost a friend, but perhaps thou 
laat many behind; and shall that loss do more to mak^ 
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thee sad, than all the rest to make thee cheerfol? or 
wilt thoa, like a peevish child, throw all away, be- 
cause something is taken from thee? I say not thit 
moderate sadness is blameable on such occasions; Irat 
that our grief ought not to be indulged till it grow 
habituaL And sure, whatever our crosses and our 
fears be, we ought cheerfrilly to acquiesce in a constant 
dependence on the divine providence : having that in- 
finite wisdom, and goodness, and power, which made^ 
and doth govern the world, to care for us, and the 
promise of God for all those things which he sees 
necessary or convenient for us. What is it, then^ 
that should deject us, and deprive us of that joy 
which the text alloweth and commendeth ? Is it the 
sense of our weakness, and the fear of missing that 
eternal happiness for which we were created?. U 
thou be altogether graceless, such thoughts wodd h 
seldom trouble thee ; but if thou be really concerned ^ 
in religion, and have a mind to heaven in earnest, if 
thou hast begun thy race, and art pressing forward 
to obtain thy prize, thou hast no reason to be dis* 
eouraged or cast down. God loves thee better than 
thou dost either him or thyself; and holiness is the 
genuine issue of the divine nature : and therefore he 
cannot hide his face from it; he cannot desert it asaa 
outcast thing in the world; nay, he is ready to cheriih 
and assist it, and perfect that gracious work whidi i 
himself hath begun. Away, then, with groundletf 
fears and despondent thoughts, which dishonour God) I 
and weaken your own hands. Encourage yoursdves 
with the assurance of the divine assistance, and che^ 
fully perform that which is incumbent upon yourselves^ 
«— -cheek the sadness ofyoux spirits, and chide youradf 
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into better temper, as David did, in Psalms zliL and 
idiiL*— he took up his drooping mind with this encou- 
ng^nent, ^^ Why art thou cast down, O my soul?*' 
But perhaps you will tell me, that cheerful temper 
which we recommend, is very improper for these bad 
times wherein we live; and though we had no trouble 
on account of our own interests, the miseries of 
others might oblige us to sadness, and blunt and 
damp all our joys. I answer, compassion indeed is a 
Christian virtue, and a good man will be concerned 
in the miseries under which he sees his neighbour 
groan, and be ready to assist him with his counsel, 
his labour, or his purse, if that will reUeve him : but 
he is not obliged to suffer the calamities of others to 
•ink so deeply into his spirit, as to disturb the peace 
and harmony of his soul ; else since the world is a 
great hospital of misery, and we see well nigh as 
many miserable persons as men, we must needs draw 
aa much misery on ourselves, as- all theirs doth 
amount to, and so deserve more compassion than any 
of them. Again, if we partake of the miseries of 
others, so may we in their happiness : if we ought to 
mourn with those that mourn, so we ought to rejoice 
with them that rejoice* And though misery is far 
more frequent in the world than happiness, this can 
be no meaisure for the whole creation : and, for any 
thing we know, for one sinful wretch there may be 
ten thousand holy and happy spirits. However, all 
the misery in the world carries no proportion to the 
infinite happiness of Almighty God, which ought to 
be the highest object of our joy, and may drown and 
swallow up all the excuses or pretences of excessive 
sadness. We ought to rejoice in God, not only that 
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he is our God, but that he is God infinitely holy, 
and infinitely happy; that he is self-blessed, ^orioai 
in all things, and that his enemies cannot teadi not 
nnsettle his throne. This is the most certain and 
Constant, the most pure and heavenly joy. 

There remaineth yet one occasion of grie^ wliidi 
tome may think enough to banish all joy firom i 
Christian soul; and that is, the multitude of mtn 
whereof we and others are guilty : and certainly ooo* 
trition and zeal for the honour of God, are very ne* 
cessary duties ; yet we were not bom only to mottniy 
nor is the lamenting of sin all we have to do in thi 
world. We love to see a servant sensible of his firalt^ 
but would be ill content, if on that account he did 
nothing but weep. Sadness in contrition is necestsiy 
to make our repentance serious, and sadness of mI 
to testify our concernment in God's interest; bat on 
neither of these accounts ought we to grieve without 
term or measure. As we ought to grieve that we 
have ofiended so gracious a God, so ought wd to le* 
joice that the God whom we have offended ii io 
gracious : and since the greatness of God's mercy ii 
as far above our sins, as the heavens are above the 
earth, our faith and joy in God's mercy ought to bi 
far above our sadness for our sins. Whereas, the 
blasphemies and oppositions of God's enemies, by hil 
wisdom and power shall turn to his glory. Our sad* 
ness for these oppositions must end in joy ; for tbit 
almi^ty power, and sovereign glory, which the mh 
mity of Satan, and the world, and the flesh, doth but 
make more conspicuous by pulling against it. 

By this time I hope it doth appear, that joy and 
diieeifulness are more allowable in Christiani» duo 
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aome men perhapB are ready to imagine. I shall add 
no more to this purpose, but that it is the privilege 
of a holy and religious soul, that every thing he meeta 
iritb may afford him occasion of joy. If he looks up 
to heaven, it puts him in mind of the mansions that 
are preparing for him ; if on earth, it rgoiceth him 
to think of his interest in Him who made and governs 
the same. If he considers the changes and revolu- 
tions of human affairs, it satisfies him to remember^ 
that an unerring Providence doth overrule ail their 
seeming disorders, and makes them ail serve to great 
and glorious designs. If he live long, he is glad of 
the large time he is allowed to do his work in ; and 
if he die soon, he is glad that he hath so soon come 
to the end and reward of his work. If he be richer 
than hb neighbours, he rejoiceth in the opportunity 
of obliging them ; and if they be richer than he, he 
rejoiceth that they have the plenty and splendour 
which riches afford, and that he wants the care and 
temptations that attend them. As many miseries as 
he seeth, 80 many arguments he hath to glorify God, 
and rejoice in his goodness, saying, * Blessed be 
God that I am not maimed, like that begging soldier ; 
nor frantic, like that bedlamite; nor in. prison, like 
that bankrupt ; nor like that thief, in shackles ; nor 
in peipetual trouble, like that counsellor of state.' 

But joy is a passion so pleasing unto nature, that 
moat men are easily persuaded unto it, those espe- 
daily who have the least ground for it : and what we 
have said hitherto, may have the ill luck to be mis- 
taken or wrested by profane persons, for the defence 
of their jollity and frolicsome mirth. But it should be 
considered, that our exhortation to cheerfulness and 
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Joy, pre-supposeth men to be good andreligious, and 
is addressed to them on that presumption ; for we 
should never encourage men to rejoice and be cheer- 
ful, while they are at enmity widi their Maker, at 
feud with the infinite Majesty of heaven, whose lent 
firown is enough to confound them. We would not 
have men to dance on the brinks of hell, nor wan- 
tonly exult in the way that leads to destruction: 
another temper would better become their unhi^ipy 
condition ; and they ought to be thinking, how a 
timely sorrow may lay a sure foundation for a lasting 
joy. Again, the joy which we commend is a quite 
dU&rcnt thing &om that levity and dissolution of 8^- 
rit, which some persons would cover under that namei 
We allow not that light, airy temper that is incon- 
sistent with gravity and seriousness. We would not 
have a man's whole life become a sport, nor mirth to 
become his whole employment. Of such laughter we 
may say, with the wise man, ^^that it is mad; and of 
mirth, what doeth it ?" The cheerfulness we have 
been speaking of, must spring from the sense of the 
divine goodness, and the consciousness of our sincer- 
ity in his service ; though we are not to refuse the 
assistance of innocent acts, to raise and recruit our 
natural spirits, when they faint and fail within us. 
Finally, tliat our cheerfulness and joy may be allow- 
able, it musst bo rightly tempered: which leads me to 
the second part of the 'text: which, if it do not chedc, 
it doth at least mix and qualify, our joy. Rejoice wc 
may, but it nmst bo with trembling. Trembling is 
a natural ottwt and sign of fear, and is here put for 
the thing tigulfied. Now fear may seem to be the 
^— ' -anduiipcofiuUtjpasaioninthemind. It 
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I that which presages mischief, and anticipates our 
iiaeries : giving them a being before they had any ; 
ad troubUng us with the apprehenuon of those e^ 
ribich may never be£Edl us ; and hindering us to guard 
gunst many which we might have prevented,— be- 
rmying those succours which reason ofiSsreth, as the 
rise son of Da\dd tells us. The historian, speaking 
if the Persians, who in their flight flung away their 
reigns of defence, addeth this observation : *^ Such 
s the nature of fear, that it not only makes us fly 
rom danger, but from those helps and succours which 
bould keep it o£" But as Alexander said of his 
ia:ce and stately horse, *^ What a brave horse is lost 
'wr want of skill to manage him !" so we may say of 
ear» that they who would discharge it, do lose a 
iseful passion, not knowing how to order it. Fear, 
loabtless, is an excellent instrument, both of reason 
lad of religion ; and as all our passions, so especially 
ear, are as winds, which, although they sometimes 
Irive us upon rocks, yet, rightly improved, may swell 
inr sails, and carry us on to the haven where we 
rould be. Hence we find it so firequently com- 
nanded in Scripture, and so profitably practised by 
rise and holy persons. The question then is, what 
iod of fear and trembling is enjoined here in the text. 
Lnd first, as for the object, certainly the wrath and 
ispleasure of God is the most proper and suitable 
bject. of our fear. It is this that we ought to look 
n as the greatest evil, and to shun with the greatest 
are. And this fear, if rightly seated in our souls, 
rill make us very watchful against the smallest sins, 
nd make us heartily sorry for the ofiences of others. 
)ut though the fear of God's displeasure be more 
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excellent and useful, yet the fear of our own miseiy 
18 not to be condemned* It u useful not only to 
wicked persons, whom, though it do not make goed^ 
yet it keeps them from being worse ; but also to holj^ 
persons, whom the fear of hell hath many timei 
helped forward to heaven. Our Saviour himself 
adviseth us, to ** fear him who can cast both sod 
and body into hell-fire :" and that we may not fiugsl 
it, he drives it home with an ingemination, ^^ Yei, I 
say unto you, fear him,''— —where we are to observe 
that qui imports as much as quia; the description of 
the person carrieth the reason for which we ought to 
fear him. It were indeed to be wished, that our 
souls were knit unto Ood by the more noble and 
generous passion of love; and that we needed neithei 
rewards to draw us to our duty, nor punishments to 
chase us to our happiness ; and that we loved good- 
ness, as Cato was said to do virtue, because he cooU 
not do otherwise. But this is, with the histoiiaoy 
votum accommodare non historianiy to present a wish, 
rather than a character, of an ordinary Christian ; or, 
as Xenophon did with Cyrus, to describe rather what 
he should be, than what he is. ^^ Perfect love," ai 
St. John tells us, ^^ casteth out all fear :" but while 
our love is imperfect, it leaves room for some fear. , 
Hell is certainly in our creed as well as heaven, and j 
as the fear of it is ordinarily the first step of conver- \ 
sion, so it may be of use to quicken us, and push as j^ 
forward all along through our journey toward heaven* 
But if Christians' fear may have hell for its object, 
what kind of fear may this be ? In a word, it ought 
not to be such an anxious and troublesome fear, as 
may disturb our tranquillity, or extinguish our joy, 
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r^-diflccmrage our. endeavoursi but so rational and 
lodeaty as may make us reverend in our love, and 
mdest in our confidence, and cautious in our joy, 
ihatit neither betray us to, nor vent itself in any 
RDseemly expression. 

- And thus much of the duty recommended in the 
tnU It is high time now to apply these generals to 
Aa present occasion. We are assembled this day to 
sonmemorate the greatest blessing that ever was be- 
pfanred on the children of men ; a blessing wherein 
iB the nations of the world are concemed, and yet 
whose fruits do as entirely redound to every good 
niDy as if it had been designed for him alone; a 
Mny that doth at once astonish and rejoice the an- 
fkf who, in comparison of us, are unconcerned in it. 
lliese mountains do leap for joy, because the valleys 
were filled with a fruitful shower; for when those 
l^kniotis spirits did behold Ood stooping to the con- 
fition of a man, and man raised above the lowliness 
of his state, and the happiness of all the angels, they 
vere transported with the admiration of the mystery 
md joy, for the felicity of their fellow-creatures ; and 
U, with the greatest cheerfulness, perform the em- 
iissies they were sent upon in this great affidr. For 
imng before advertised the blessed virgin of her mi- 
leolous conception, lest her modesty should have 
leen oflfended at so strange an accident, and having 
onoved the suspicion of her betrothed husband, they 
qoioed to bring the first news of that infinite mercy 
rlnoh we remember this day : for ^^ as certain shep- 
linls were feeding their flocks by night, an angel of 
be Lord i^peared unto them, and the glory of the 
^ncd abone round about them :" and. when this 
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gloTioas appeflnisceTiad oonfmrnded^dieir vettses^snd 
almost scattered iheir understHnding', the^ingel of tte 
Lord said unto them, '* Fear not ; for, behold, I hnag 
unto yon tidings X)f great joy, which aball be to^d 
people. For unto you is bom this day, in the eiTf of 
David, a Saviour, -which is Christ the Lord.— -And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of thft 
heavenly host," the whole choir of glorious iqpiritsi 
who all joined in this heaVerily anthem, ** Gloiyta 
God on high, on earth peace, and good- will towanb 
men." And may not that help to heighten and ad- 
vance our joy and our thankfulness^? Can we be in* 
sensible of our happiness, when angels doao heartily 
congratulate it? It is a nativity isrfiich we celebnts^ 
and any birth doth much rejoice persons interested: 
a woman forgets her pangs when a man-child is born 
into the world. 

But that our joy and thankfblness nmy be the 
more excited, we shall first consider the excellency of 
the person who was bom ; secondly, the design of his 
birth ; and thirdly, glance a little at the circumstanced 
of it. 

First, then, He was no common and ordhiaiy pei^ 
son whose birth occasioned our joy. If we shall but 
-fix our eyes on his human nature, and consider those 
excellencies that were obvious to the eyes of the woiM» 
we shall yet acknowledge, that never such a person 
appeared on the face of the earth. It is he whose 
nativity was promised immediately after the fall, and 
so exactly pointed at by the prophets many hundred 
years before it happened, that the Jews could tell the 
■place, and the very heathens had some knowledge df 
the time; for -the world was big with €xpectstii», 
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t the prophedes Bhould /then be fulfilled whidi 
etold tbe Iwth of a great person. Lastly, it b he 
0BQ very infancy not only startled a king, and made 
t £MBr bis throne, but also iaffrighted the powers 
darkfiessy-and silenced the heathen oracles, illepuer 
rbrseus^ &c.;^ whose childhood pussled the know^ 
ge Qif the aged, and confounded the doctors of the 
r; iwho ruled the course of nature, and made the 
»ng winds obey him, and could walk on the bil* 
m of the seas as on a pavement; whofed multi- 
lea by his word, and healed all manner of diseases 
boat medicine ; who could command them to leap 
it were cripple, and make them to see the heavens 
Iday who had been bom blind ; and who could cast 
nk out of their possessions, and restore the frantic 
their wits ; who could break the gates of death, and 
yn the doors of the grave, and call back the spirits 
the buried carcasses. 

It is be who, by the ministry of twelve fishermen, 
dat his religion, though contrary to the corrupt af- 
feiods and carnal interests of men, quickly subdue 
r known world, and made it submit to a crucified 
ng» The doctrine which he taught mastered the 
ierstuiding of the most learned philosophers, con- 
Bred the spirits of the most valiant commafiders, 
1 outwitted the cunning of the subtlest politicians ; 
sancelled the ceremonies of the Jew, confounded 
* wisdom of the Greek, and instructed the rude- 
Hhof the Barbarian ; and remains still in the world a 
iftant evidence of the Author's wisdom and power. 
kd what shall we speak of the goodness and moral 
iowments of that human nature, which were as 
ncuk>as as his power : nay, all his miracles were 
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instances of the one as well as of the other. ShouU 
we speak of bis ardent piety and devotion^ his love to 
God, and his zeal for his honour, his amiaUe meA* 
ness and humility, his universal charity and comp»< 
sion even toward his bitter enemies, hia venetiiUe 
purity and temperance, that noble contempt of tbe 
world, and all those other virtues which ahined n 
eminently in his whole conversation, a sermon were I 
too little for every particular. But this is not aS: || 
he was not only far above other men, but infinitdf 
above the angels, being personally united to the divine 
nature ; he was God as well as man, and, by comma* 
nication of properties, it may be said, that whom we 
now behold in a cradle,, hath his throne in the h^ 
ven, and fiUeth all things by his immensity ; that be 
who is wrapt in swadling-clothes is now clothed in ifi- 
finite glory ; and he whom we find in a stable amoDf 
beasts, is the same with him encircled with millioitf 
of angels ; in a word, that great person whose nati- 
vity we celebrate, is divinely embodied, *' God made 
flesh/' This union of the divine and human nature^ 
is a mystery great enough to confound our undei^ 
standing, but not to trouble or shake our faith, who 
know many things to be, which we cannot know bov 
they are, and are not able to give an account of the 
union betwixt the soul and the body, or of the piit> 
of nature among themselves, which yet we never cili 
in question. 

And thus much of the dignity of Christ's peraoOf 
which is the first ground of our joy. We proceed to 
the second, the design of his birth. He was Ltfd 
of the world, but came not into it to exercise domi- 
nion, nor, as the Jews expected, to procure their tem- 
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poral risdemption, and restbre the kingdom to Israel. 
He came not for so mean a purpose as the Jews 
eiqpected) to procure their tempond redemption, to 
nake his followers rich and honourable, fortunatisi 
or conspicuous in the world; nay, both by precept 
nd example, he taught them to contemn and de- 
ipse all such empty trifles : but he came to deliver hiq 
people from everlasting destruction, and from the 
aptivity of sin, and to teach them how, by a holy 
lfe» they might obtain an endless happiness. He 
dune not, indeed, to purchase us liberty to sin without 
hasard, and then to cover all our iniquities with his 
righteousness ; to let us live as we list, and assure u«[ 
of pardon. Nay, it had neither been consistent with 
his love to God, to have procured pardon for obsti- 
nate and incorrigible rebels ; nor so great a benefit to 
US to have obt^ned remission without sanctificationt 
Had we been delivered from all other punishment, 
on itself would have made us miserable. But Christ 
eame into the world to save his people from their 
aiis, as well as from the dismal consequences of 
them ; and to procure for us, that, '^ being delivered 
oat of the hands of our enemies, we might serve him 
without fear, in holiness and righteousness before 
him.^ In a word, Christ came into the world to ad- 
vance the glory of God and the happiness of the earth, 
by restoring us to the favour of our Maker, and a 
conformity to him. And certainly, if we have any 
sense of the evil of sin or the misery of hell, of the 
beauty of holiness or the glory of heaven, it must 
Deeds be a matter of great joy to celebrate the birth 
iif Him, who doth deliver us from the one, and gives 
oa assurance of the oth^n 
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It remaineth yet that we speak of the cnreniH 
stances of the nativity which we celebrate; and miaif 
things present themselves fiill of comfort and insttiKk 
tion. We shall only observe our Savioar's coBODf^ 
into the world after that manner which did best 
suit with his design. Indeed, when a man should 
hear of the Son of God's coming down fixmi hev* 
ven, and making a progress in the lower world, be 
would be apt to think that his appearance would be 
with the greatest splendour and magnificence, and 
that the glory of heaven should continually attend 
and signalize his person ; at least, that all the princai 
in the world should be summoned to attend his te< 
ception, and that the heaven should bow at his pw 
sence, and the earth tremble at the approach of Ui 
majesty, and that all the clouds should dap togetbtf 
in a universal thunder to welcome his appearanoei 
But instead of all this pomp and grandear, he slipi 
into the world (as they say) incognito, is bom in i 
village, discovered by some poor shepherds, andfonnd 
by them in a stable, and such a homely (»«dleai 
that afforded, only attended by his poor mother, 
who, though of royal blood, had nothing but good* 
ness to make her eminent ; and hb education; wai 
answerable to his obscure birth, and his whole lifes 
course of humility and self-denial. Now, certainly^ 
this far best agrees with the design of his appearance^ 
who came not on so mean an errand as to daszle ths 
eyes of mankind with the appearance of hiagiorji 
nor to amaze them with the terribleness of his ms^ 
jesty, much less to make a show of the riches and 
gallantry of the world among them, but to ^ biing 
Ufe and immortality lo UgW send kad men to etcp* 
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ill/fa«Iip&>e^ Jp'ordejf tot vhich it was neceaiflaiyr 
Ml; by bia ^ci^mpl^ ^ well as doctruie^ h/o should 
jq^age the vanities .otf the mpxld^ . and bring ^enn 
of of tba| pi^e^it.^d .efiteem they. had. gottctn among 

; r^l shail^proce^d .no, &irtber an this, subject ; I.hope 
r .4<>^ *PP!Btr,. th^t VQ hwiTQ great r^aaop^to rejoiise 
^.4khe e^Ls^tat^DD of the human* nature^ and the great 
i^gMtion pttrchfksed to m hy the incarnation of the 
jBCl of .60d«^. . I shall add, tbal .e^en. this jojr admits 
i' lioly fe^; even, on thU. occasion, we muat jrejoice 
ifh ci^embl^g* . Slalvatipn is coine. iujU), (be world, 
dt woe to . them that neglect it ! The gospel is 
reached, but there is great danger in slighting it ; 
tl us therefore fear, lest ^' a promise being left us of 
ntering into his rest, any of us should come short of 
J* Little cause have obstinate sinners to riejoice on 
318 festival ; the time is coming that they shall wish 
!iat either Christ had never come into the world, or 
liey had never heard of him : ^^ Behold, this child 
I set for the rise and fall of many." And they 
tiat are not the better, shall be the worse for his 
oming. One way I must name, that many men set 
his child for their own fall, when they make this so- 
snm anniversary an opportunity of sinning and de- 
anchery^ as if it were indeed a drunken Bacchus, 
ad not a holy Jesus, whom they worshipped. What, 
Srs ! because God became man, must we therefore 
aoome beasts ? Or think we to honour that child 
rith dissoluteness, who came to the world on designs 
f holiness ? This it is, no doubt, that gives many 
len a prejudice against the festival itself, and pef- 
jps is their most specious argument. We know an 



may haTe some influence towards the righ 
nent of the rest ; that our behaTrour ^m 1 
nity may be such, as suits with the infini 
of that person whom we profess to honour^ 
may serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
bling." 
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ON THE PASSION OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

(■■■■ • 



I. 

^AMSNTATIONB i. 18. 

!*Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass hy? hehold, and see if 
" there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow." 

' We are to-morrow, God willing, to be employed 
in one of the highest and most solemn offices of our 
religion, to commemorate the death and sufiPerings of 
Ae blessed Jesus, and to receive the sacred pledge of 
bia d3ring : and how may the everlasting interests of 
our souls depend upon the right performing of this 
Work? 

- It is not now time to discourse of the nature and 
ends of that sacrament we are about to celebrate ; we 
are to suppose you already instructed in these : we shall 
titfaer fix our thoughts on those things which may 
have a more immediate influence to dispose us for so 
near and solemn an address unto God, and to assist 
and direct us in it ; and I know nothing more proper 
tot this purpose, than the serious consideration of 
diose sufferings of our Saviour, which are to be sym- 
bolically represented to us in that holy ordinance. 

This passionate complaint of the prophet Jeremiah, 
'Which ve have read, though in its first and literal 
sense it may refer to the sad condition of the Jewish 
ttatifODy and the holy city, under the Babylonish cap- 
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tivity, (as many prophedes concerning the Mesuali 
had a literal completion in those who were his types,) 
yet certainly, in its highest and fullest senae, it is onlf 
applicable to our blessed Saviour ; of him alone it 
could be said, in strictness and propriety of qpeeel^ 
that '* there was never sorrow like his sorrow." 

Let us then consider the words as our Saviours 
complaint of the dulness and stupidity of men, wbo 
go up and down in the world» who come and psM 
without regarding his su£Perings, which were so giie^ 
ous, wherein themselves are so nearly concemeJi; 
and from thence I would consider these three thingi: 

!• The greatness of our Saviour'a sa&ringt ex- 
pressed in these words, ^' See if there be airjr sonM 
like unto my sorrow/^ 

II. Our interest and concernment in them, iiNft? 
nuated in that passionate interrogation, ^* Is it notU^g 
to you?" 

III. That his sufiPerings ought not to be passsd 
by, but seriously regarded and considered, ** Js it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?" 

I. Let us reflect on our Saviour's sufferings; bit 
O ! where shall we begin to recount them ? His whok 
life, from the manger, his uneasy cradle unto, hil 
cross and grave, was a continued tract of suffEuringit 
he did all along answer that character given him b^ 
the prophet, ^* a man of sorrows^ and acquainted 
with grief." 

To say nothing of the meanness of his birth, and 
the pains of circumcision, the persecutions of luainr 
fancy, his poverty and want, his travail and weaii 
ness; his fasting and watchings, hia sweat imd U 



and alf.the 6tb€|r idfinnitles idcidoot'to our 
homaii nature, and ipconveniencies attending a poor 
vnd straitened estate^ be could nojt but lead a very 
■ad and afflicted lif(^ considering that he lived in a 
perverse and .wicked generation, and the continual 
trouble of being witness to the follies and miscardages 
ef wicked mep ; to hea|r and ^ee dishonour done unto 
God) by the pro&neuess of some, and hypocrisy of 
others ; to ob9erve the. cov^tou^ness and injustice, th^ 
littud and oppression, the n^alice and envy, and al} 
the abominable lusts that, abounded in, the world in 
his days* We are commonly little concerned in the 
interests of religion, and therefore do apprehend but 
little trouble in these; but if the soul of righteous 
Jjoi was grieved with the iniquities of the place where 
he Uved, and if David is put to cry out, ^^ Woe is 
nie that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents 
of Kedar !" how deeply do we think the blessed soul of 
the holy Jesus must needs huve been pierced by every 
blasphemous, word that he heard, by every wicked 
action he beh^d ? Doubtless it was no small sorrow 
that made bun cry out, '^ O faithless and perverse 
geaermtion, how long shall I be with you ? how long 
$haU I su&r you?'' Nor was he a little moved, 
when his a^. did carry him to that severity, which, 
if we did not, consider the cause, would seem very un«- 
likely to the wonted meekness of his spirit, in whip- 
ping the traders, out of the temple. Add hereunto 
his tender compassion towards men, which, could not 
but make him exceeding sorry, to see them frustrate 
the method of his mercy, and ruin themselves by their 
eomity against him ; to hear them reproach the holy 
doctone which he taught, and undervalue the miracles 



which he perfomsed, or else condemn them as thewi^ 
lawful eflPects of magical skill ; that thoHgfa *^ he esne 
nnto his own, yet his own received hhn not ;*' thoogii 
he spake as never roan spak^ and did sudi works si 
would have converted Tyre and Sidon, yet did dw]f 
ba£9e their own reason, and persist in their infidey^s 
because^ forsooth, they knew the place and mamicr 
of his education; as though his being reputed dw 
carpenter's son, had been a sufficient answer te all 
that he could say or do. This was the occasioB^tf 
his teara over that wretched and ungratefnl city : ^ 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kiUest the pr<^keC% 
and stonest them that tare sent unto thee^ how oAca 
would I have gathered thy children together, even m 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings^ woi 
ye would not !— If thou hadst known, even tho% H 
least in this thy day, the things which bdong anto 
thy peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes.** 

We have not time to reflect on all the sad pnsagei 
which occur in the hbtory of our Saviour's life ; let 
us fix our eyes a little on some of the last seenesj 
and we shall find them the blackest that ever weie 
acted on the human nature. At the approadiof 
death, it is said, ^^ he began to be sorrowfol,'' as if 
he had never felt any grief before ; bis former afflic- 
tions were like scattered drops of rain, but in this 
great deluge, all the fountains beneath, and all the 
windows of l>eaven were (^ned ; the wrath <^ God 
against a sinful world, the malice and cruelty of meiif 
the rage and fury of devils break out together agaiMl 
him. If we take the measure of his suflSsrings by the 
apprehensions which he had of them before, we shall 
iSnd, that when he is talking with hia disciples abevf 
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ifaeaiy and eneotiragnig himself and his followers with 
the assurance of the reward set before them, yet he 
doA not dissemble the fear and trouble wherewith he 
mm soiled : ^* Now is my soul troubled, and what 
ihall I say ? Father; save me from this hour/' Cer* 
tainly^ if there bad been no more in his sufferings 
thxa what is commonly incident to human nature, as 
to endure pain or death, he who had a per^t ihnb- 
eencj) the freest and most entire resignation, the 
fullest assurance of the reward to come, would never 
have been half so much affirighted with the apprehen- 
■0118 of them. The view of that sad night's trans^ 
jwtiony wherein he was delivered into the hands of 
tinners, presents us with a strange and amazing spec- 
tade : look into the garden, and behold the Son of 
Clod prostrate with his face upon the ground, in the 
ttddest discomposure (^spirit that could possibly con^ 
sist with his perfect innocency ; he was sorrowful and 
very heavy, and tells his disciples, ^^ My soul is ex-^ 
eeeding sorrow&l, even unto death:" it seems, had 
he remained long in this condition, his own giief 
would have kSled him. Here it was that he suffered 
that which the Evangelist calleth an agony ; but what 
the nature and measure of it were, be alone can tell 
who did feel it : it is not possible for us to compre- 
hend the mixture of that bitter cup, yet we may 
guess at some of the ingredients of it*' And first, 
without question he had a clearer foresight of that 
painful sad cursed death which he was so shortly 
after to imdergo : this king of terrors did represent 
lumaelf unto him in his greatest pomp, clothed with 
eU the circumstances of horror; and even this could 
not but be very dreadful, perhaps more to him than 
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jit would have been to some other penen* ' ThmJl 
A sort of natural stoutness and oourage depending 
.much on the temper and constitution of the body^ 
and which doth commonly accompany the xoi^IiMt 
and most stubborn natures, when those of a non 
isweet and benign disposition are many tunes ob^ 
npxious to deeper impressions of fear ; and it wiQ neft 
derogate from the honour of our blessed SaYieoq 
^ough we should suppose, that amongst othtt vh 
6nnitiesa he might be much liable to this natnid sal 
innocent passion. The true greatness of the soil 
doth not consist in the vigour of the natujaL spirit^ 
nor the sturdy boldness of an undaunted humoor; 
but in a holy steadfastness and resolution ta undetgt 
those things which are dreadful to nature. 

But, certainly, the fear of death was neithjer tlie 
only, nor the greatest thing that troubled our Savibai'f 
spirit at that time} he had another sad' and nmc 
dreadful prospect, the heinous and innumerable mm 
of mankind, whose nature he had taken, and wbsst 
iniquities he was to bear : he saw the whole woiU 
lying in wickedness, and ready to drop into etemsl 
flames ; he saw the anger of God kindled, and hii 
band lifted up, and he knew that the stroke vooU 
light upon himself and that the chastisement ofonr 
peace was to be upon him. 

And doubtless it added not a little to his gne( 
that he knew that all he had done, and all that be 
was about to suffer, would be slighted and despised 
by the greatest part of mankind : it grieved him t» 
think, that many thousands, who were to be cslled 
by his name, would prove so base and unthankfbl, si 
to reject his love» and baffle his passion, and make « 
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by-word of his blood and wounds ; that one would 
piefisr a strumpet, another his cups, a third his gold 
ipdi money, to the mercies of a gracious God^ and 
tbe unspeakable kindness of a dying Saviour. 
' Briefly, in this agony our Saviour did strug^a 
with the violent passion of fear and grief, which radced 
hii joints,!; and stretched his sinews, till in that cold 
^gbt, and ia the open air, a sweat, and that of 
Uocid, did isbue forth and moisten his garments, and 
tombled down- unto the ground. Now he came from 
Bonah '* witbhis garments dyed red, he had trodden 
the wine-pres8«alone, aiid of the people there was none 
lith bim;^^ and now *' behold and se^ if there was 
my sorrow like unto- hb sorrow/' 

But now be awaketh his drowsy diseiples, and calls 
them to rise and be going, '^ for behold he is- at hand 
that betrays him;" and scarce, had he spdce the 
word, when behold the traitor, and with Urn a great 
multitude from the diief priests and elders of' tbt 
people; they oome out as against a thiefy with swords 
ipd staves, to take him ; that monster of ingra^ 
feade gives them tbe signal, and with a horrid im*> 
padence dares approach his infamous and sacrilegious 
Hpa to that sacred and venerable face ; which we may 
reckon as the first wound he received from hb ene^ 
miea* O what. an indignity, to be kissed by a traitoi, 
(m apostate^ an enemy to God, possessed by a devil^ 
and who was to be lodged in hdOl ere twenty-four 
hours expired I And O the insuperable meekness of 
our Uessed Saviour, who su&rs the indignity, and 
diecks it with no harsher terras than thb^ '' Friend^ 
wherefore art tbou come ? Judas, betrayest thou iht 
Son of man with a kiss ?" Then he turned unto the 
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armed bands, and said unto them, ^Whom seek' 
ye ? They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesur 
saith onto them, I am he/' The meekness of thir 
answer astonished the soldiers, and riie power that 
accompanied it, made them go back and &II to the 
ground. And why did they not fall into hell— thv 
wicked enterprbe they were presently about to do dii 
justly deserve it ? But his goodness restrained him; 
he meant them no harm, but intended hb fall t» 
help them to rise; that the consideration of it, adt 
the other evidences of hia divinity, might one dtf 
bring them to a sense of their sin : nor will he an^ 
further employ his miraculous power, but only in tlM 
cure of an enemy, whom his too-forward disciple hul 
wounded. But this doth not abate their malice^ 
they lay hold on him, and drag him away in great 
hurry and uproar, through that city where he had 
done so much good, and into which he had been 
lately received with joy and triumph, and loud $e» 
damations, ^^ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord." They carry him from Annas ttf 
Caiaphas, &om Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to 
Herod, &om Herod to Pilate again, treating hint 
with all the indignities, all the instances of scorn and 
contempt, that their malice could suggest unto thettt 
Now, though our extreme impatience of ignommks 
and a£Pronts do much proceed from the pride anil 
haughtiness of our spirits, yet is there in them a con- 
trariety even to the innocent constitution of the ha- 
man nature ; shame and disgrace are troublesome to 
all ingenuous spirits, so that though they could not 
jraise any immoderate passion in our blessed Savioar, 
BMat Jiia blessed s^^irit had a great abhorrence and de* 
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testation of that base and unworthy usage, which wat 
infinitely heightened by the worth and excellency o£ 
t&e person who suffered it. What loyal heart can 
read or hear of the indignities done by the rude 
soldiers to our late sovereign, but with regret and 
aUiorrence ? But, alas I what are they, if compared 
with those that were put upon the King of heaven ? 
When they scoffed and reproached him, when they 
amote him on the check, and bound those hands 
which had cured so many diseases, and defiled that 
aacred £ice with spittle, which saints and angels de- 
light to behold; all which he suffered with that 
meekness which the prophet had foretold, ^' He gave 
hia back to the smiters, and his checks to them that 
pluck off the hair ; he did not hide his face firom shame 
and spitting." They would needs be ingenious in 
their acofSngs, and mock him in all his offices : he 
was a prophet, and they desire him to prophesy who 
it was that did smite him; he was a priest, and they 
bid him save himself as he did others ; he was a kingy 
and they crown him with thorns, and array him with 
scarlet, and put areed in his hand, and in scorn sa-* 
lute him '^ King of the Jews." Add unto this the 
fiolence done unto his virgin modesty, when he was 
stripped naked in the view of the rude multitude. It 
bveported of some virgin martyrs, that God, pitying 
dieir grief and trouble to have their nakedness dis« 
eovered when they were to be stripped of their clothes^ 
did cover them with a veil of light, and sent them to 
rmodest and desired death; but the holy Jesus, who 
Mifused no shame, endured also this of nakedness^ 
tiiat we might be clothed with righteousness. 
-■ But though it pleased their malice to have him 
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csposed to all indignities unaginabl^^ yte nolhiiiip 
would satisfy it but his tonnent and his death: he: 
hath already had trial of cruel mockingSi and now hct 
must have scourgings too-^they whip him with w* 
lent and unrelenting hands, tearing his teaider QeAf 
and making long furrows on it* And now ^^ bdioU 
die man !" behold him in that sad miserable pligb 
wherein Pilate brought him forth, thinking to hm 
appeased the malice of the Jews— -faia head pinni 
with briers, his face blue with strokes^, his handb 
bound, that he could not so much as wipe off Al 
Uood which trickled down his eyes> his whole Inrfjt 
discoloured with the marks of the scpurge-r-rfimndM! 
top of his head to the sole of his foot 'dierewasm 
soundness in him : '^^ Was there ever any aoxxow like 
unto his sorrow?'*' 

There remainctb yet another scene, a veiy'sid 
and dismal one. When nothing coiild prevail with tin 
Jews, Pilate yieldeth, and delivereth our Saviour ta 
their hands ;. they carry him away, so fiunt and weak 
with what he had already endured, that he could nol 
bear the weight of his cross, but another must €axpf 
it for him : but now they nail him unto it, hang him 
up betwixt two thieves, as the most notoribua oflEn* 
der of the three. It cannot be expressed boiw pais* 
fill this kind of death was : the very stretching findi 
of the arms without any weight, can hardly be en* 
dured any considerable time; but when the weight of 
the body did hang upoii them, and tber Ay tea( Hm 
wounds that were made in the hands ; when, thb toi>« 
ment was continued till pain alone had ovexcome thff 
power of nature, and forced the soul to dislodge wide 
out any hurt to the vital ^^aitSi scarce any conld. be 
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i&?ented more dreadful and cruel, to say nothing of 
the shame that attended it, being only destined for 
the meaner slaves, and the greatest oflPenders ; those 
whom the lowness of their condition, or the gteat-^ 
JMft of their crimes, made un^^orthy of any respe^ti 
I& this sadaitd painful posture did our Saviour himg^ 
vitfaoat any thing to comfort him : the holy ang^ 
iriio'were accustomed to serve him on other peca^ 
Amsj do now disappear, not one of them to strong- 
Iben or relieve him; as for men, miserable comforters 
m they all-^-the soldiers sco£P him, those that pan 
bj exult over' him, a companion of his sufferings addii 
uito them by his reproaches; his diisciples had for** 
idcen him, a^third ran away from him naked, that he 
Bligiit not be apprehended with him. Indeed some 
levout women followed him out of the dtyv but their 
eompassiondid bo little ease his grie^ that he desired 
kfaem to reserve their tears for the calamities that were 
ISO befidl themselves : • ^^ Daughters of Jerusalemf 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for 
fovat childreAi'' He beheld the two persons that 
were the ddavestto hun in the world, his mother, and 
fiiend, sitting under the cross; but aU that thejf 
ooold do was but toJament and moum^ and this but 
ledoabled hiM sorrow. His blessed mother was 
bathed in tears, and felt the 'effects of old Simeon's 
prophecy, t^at ^ a sword should pierce thrchigh her 
soul:" and the beloved disciple, who was wont to lie 
in luB bosom, lay still very near his heart; and it was 
a real sufiering unto him, to see the anguish and 
soRow whereinto his suffeiings had cast theiH. Wht^ 
dier tben could he look for comfort, but unto hea« 
test? To wh^m could be fly^ but lo the arms of bi^ 
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Father? But O what strange, what astbnishiiig 
words do we hear ! ^* My God, my God ! why hast 
thou forsaken me?' Wonder, O earth ! be aston-. 
ished, O ye heavens ! At this men and angeb ad* 
mire and stand amazed ! Goodness and innocence 
itself forsaken by the author and fountain of good« 
ness I the Son of God deserted by his heavenly El» 
ther I Certainly the soul of our blessed Saviour mi 
still united to the divine nature, and was still as dev 
unto his Father as before ; only the jo3d[uI sense tf 
the divine love was suspended for a while^ the frcri* 
ties of his soul were discomposed, and a veil, ai k 
were, drawn before the eyes of his mind, whidi iih 
tercepteth the light of his Father's oountenanne; 
and that he felt not those refreshing emanatjoi^ 
which in the course of his life the Deity conveyel 
unto him : and in that sad moment his mind seem 
to have been so intent upon his suflPerings, that he 
was diverted from the actual considerations of thil 
glory which he purchased by them. Now, to be 
thus suspended from the perfect vision of God, to be 
divorced as it were from himself, and to lose the 
sense of those inward comforts which were went lb 
sustain him in all his adversities ; how cutting mint 
it needs be to the soul, so pure and holy, and which 
had so high a value for the divine love ? Consdei 
then and see, '^ if ever there was any sorrow like unto 
his sorrow.'* 

Now it is finished, the sharp conflict is at a doBtf 
one cry more, and the blessed ^^ Jesus bowed down Ik 
head, and yielded up the ghost." No wonder then if 
the powers of heaven and earth be moved ; the earth / 
trembleth and s\\«ket\\> tli^ vMska rent, the graves are 1 1 
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opened, the veil of the temple was rent in two^ the 
enn himself shrunk in his beams, and darkness cov- 
ered the fiice of the earth ; which a learned man of 
Greece is said to have observed at that time, and firom 
thence to have concluded, that either the God of na« 
tore suffered violence, or that the frame of the world 
^as about to dissolve. Thus we have given you 
aome rude imperfect hints of his great and unspeak- 
able sufferings ; but O how little of them do we un- 
derstand to very good purpose ! It was for this reason 
the ancient fathers of the Greek church, in their li- 
turgy, after they had recounted all the particular pains 
as they are set down in his passion, and by all and 
every one of them called for mercy, do after all shut 
up with this supplication : ^^ By thine unknown sor- 
rows and sufferings felt by thee, but not distinctly 
known by us, have mercy upon us and save us !" 

IL We proceed, in the next place, to consider the 
interest that we have in the sufferings of our Saviour. 
^' Is it nothing to you ?" Have you no interest or con- 
cernment at all in them ? Much, certainly, every 
way : we were the occasion of his sufferings, and the 
benefits of them redound unto us. When we see a 
person undergo any sad or grievous punishment, we 
cannot choose but inquire into the grounds and oc- 
casions of their sufferings ; and the rather if they have 
the reputation of innocence and integrity : and here 
not only the most innocent, but the most excellent 
person that ever was in the world, undergoes those 
dreadful sufferings which we mentioned before, who 
never had done any sin at aU, *^ neither was guile found 
in his mouth;" so that the judge that condemned him 
behoved first to condemn himself, by a solemn acknow- 
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ledgnent of his iimocenoe. Heliadgone up and dovn 
all his days doing good unto men^ scattering hle»t 
ings where he came, healing the sick) restoring aij^ 
to the blind, and making the lame to walk, the danb 
to speak, and the deaf to hear ; feeding the hungij,' 
and instructing all that would vouchsafe to hear hitt 
For which of all these good works is he punished? 
Death is the wages of sin : how comes he to die diil 
knew no sin ? The prophet Isaiah gives us the.aih 
swer : '^Surely he hath borne our griefsy and cairiel 
our « sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken, smittn 
of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for oar 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : d^ 
chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and wiA 
his stripes we are healed. All we, like aheqp, hsfs 
gone astray; we have turned every one to his own 
way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all," ^^ Messiah was cut oS, but not for himsel£" 
*^ He bare our sins in his own body on the tree,'' 
and ^^ gave his soul a ransom for many." The race 
of mankind, by their apostacy from God, were be- 
come liable to his wrath, and all the dreadful cfieeki 
of his vengeance ; the eternal Son of God, the wit- 
dom of the Father, whose delights were always with 
the sons of men, resolveth to make up the breach» 
and restore us again into his Father's love. But 
first he must repair the honour of God, and secure 
the authority of the divine law, which could not be 
done but by some signal evidence of God-s displea- 
sure against sin, and some valuable compensation of 
the punishment which had been denounced agumt 
it ; and therefore himself was pleased to take our Dt^ 
ture upon him, appear in the similitude of sinfiil 
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flfldiy td lead a miserable and afflicted life in the 
noddy Bnd at' last to offer it up as a propitiation for 
«i;^at ** mercy and truth might meet together, and 
agfateonsness and peace might kiss each other;" and 
duft'^'-Gbdmight at once be just, and also the jnsti* 
Sml m£}am diat belieyeth in Jesus." Thus, then, the 
Usstad Jesiis endured all- these dreadful sufferings 
&r 'HB and &r our sins. In vain do we exclaim 
agafawt the treason ef Judas, the malice of the Jews, 
tte jnjustioe of Pilate ; we have ourselves and our 
UMputiescto blame. Our covetousness and ambition 
uposed hhn to poverty and contempt; i>ur excess 
ndintemperance made him hunger and thirst; ova 
lentyand foolish mirth were the occasion of the aiv- 
guish and bitterness of his soul ; our sensual and sin- 
fill pleasures were the occasion of all the pains and 
tortases which he endured. And is it nothing unto 
iii?'sfaaQ we think ourselves unconcerned in these 
nd effects, whereof we were the unhappy cause ? 

Again,' we are concerned in our Saviour's suffer- 
ings, sis 'the benefits of them redound unto us : '^ By 
his strqies we are healed." '^ We have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of our sins.^' 
'God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
id^ not imputing their trespasses unto them; we 
have:acce8s unto the throne of God, and ^' boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a 
'Bsw moA living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
dinragh the veil, that is to say, his flesh." And this 
is not all-; ^* God hath not only sent him forth as a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, for the re- 
mission of ^ns that are past," but doth idso for his 
sake.bestow -on us that grace, whereby we may be 
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enabled to serve bim in holiness and rig^teonmeM 
all tbe days of our lives. An amnesty, or act cf 
oblivion for past offences, would never have served tlif 
turn, we should presently have run ouraelvea upon 
another score ; nay, sin itself had been enough Is 
make us miserable, though no other punishment hsd 
been inflicted upon us : and therefore he does Ml 
only cover our sins, but cures them ; he foigives sD 
our iniquities, and healeth all our diseases; as wean 
justified by his sufferings, so we are *' sanctified too 
through the offering of Jesus Christ once for aDL* 
•In a word, by the*merits of our Saviour we are boA 
reconciled unto God, and made partakers of the Hr 
vine nature ; we are both delivered firom everiastiif 
darkness, and made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light : and now. Is it nothing unto us ? CsB 
we think ourselves unconcerned in these 8ttfiering% 
iVom which wc reap so great, so unspeakable advan- 
tages ? 

III. Having spoken of the greatness of our Sari- 
our's sufferings, and the interest which we have in 
them, we think we should need to say little of the 
third particular which we proposed ; you cannot but 
be convinced that wc ought to regard and considor 
them. Were it nothing to us, the very strangeness 
of the thing doth deserve notice ; the holy angeb 
desire to pry into this mystery, they will contemplate 
and admire it to all eternity ; and surely we are tu 
more nearly concerned. What an unaccountable 
dulness and negligence is it then for men to go up 
and down the world amusing themselves with eveiy 
trifle, hearing and telling of news about matters of 
the smallest importance, and never to consider the 
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ilapeiidoiii sufierings of our dybg Saviour ! they 
vaDL to snd fio» they come and pass, and scarce 
vgudiaafis to look upon him; or if they chance to 
their eyes that way, it is a very short and oveily 
r, they presently turn them away ; and this oeca- 
is the comphunt of the text, *' Is it nothing to 
yen, all ye that pass by?" But sure I am we can no 
where behold an object so worthy of our most serious 
asd solemn regards ; the whole world does not afibrd 
so iisefal and edifying a prospect : here it is that we 
aiy best learn the horrid and heinous nature of sin, 
wliiah eould not be pardoned at a smaller rate; here 
il is that we may discover most of the divine bounty 
aid goodness to mankind, and the inexpressible love 
of onr blessed Saviour and Redeemer, which are the 
BOil important lessons we can learn. This made the 
bhssed apostle to determbe to ^* know nothing but 
Gbnst and him crucified : to count all things but loss 
to the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
lib Lord." Let me therefore exhort you to fix the 
qree of your mind, and call up your most serious at* 
tiotion; reach hither the hand of your faith, and 
tbtiat it into the hole of your Saviour's side ; put 
par fingers into the print of the nails, lay to heart 
iB the passages of his lamentable story ; and this 
esonoi choose but melt your hearts, unless they be 
hnder than the rocks, and deafer than the bodies in 
die grave. Let us fix our eyes, I say, on this as- 
iMiiJiing object, till our eyes afiect our heart, that 
riule we are musing, the fire may bum. Let us 
■oam for those sins wherewith we have crucified the 
Loid of glory, and be grieved that ever we should 
live put him to so much anguish and pain; and let 
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Qs VOW a perpetual enmity against our lusts and eat' 
nipt affections, which would crucify him afresh, anl 
put him unto open shame. Let us consider and ad- 
mire the wonderful love of our dying Saviour, that 
our souls may be kindled with reciprocal flames, 
wherein we may offer up ourselves as a living and ac- 
ceptable sacrifice unto him ; that thus, ** Chnt 
dwelling in our hearts by faith, we may be rooted 
and grounded in love ; comprehending with all samti 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height: and knowing. the love of Christ which pasaedi 
knowledge, that so we may be filled with all the fal- 
ness of God." Such meditations and exerdses as 
these will purify and raise our souls, and best dispose 
us for approaching to the table of the Lord : and die 
Lord pour out upon us ^^ the spirit of grace and sop- 
plication," that we may look upon him whom we hive 
pierced, and mourn for him as one moumeth (oi In 
only son, and be in bitterness for him as one thatv 
in bitterness for his first- bom. 
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SERMON VIIL 



PREPARATION FOR THE HOLT SACRAMENT.> 



Joshua iu. 5. 
tctify yonrselres : for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders' 



among you." 

iVhen God is to make any signal discovery and 
ifestation of himself to his people, he calleth 
D to solemn preparation, that they may be in a 
losture to attend and receive it. Three eminent 
uices whereof, we meet with in the travels of his 
ent people of Israel : the first is in £xodus xix. 
where being to descend upon mount Sinai to pro- 
gate a law, and enter into a covenant with them. 
Lord said unto Moses, *^ Go unto the people, 
sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and let them 
bi their dothes, and be ready against the third 
: for the third day the Lord will come down in 
sight of all the people." Thus when he was, at 
i to satisfy and punish the inordinate appetite of 
people who loathed the manna, and lusted after 
1, by bringing innumerable quails from the sea, 
causing them to fall about their camp, he com- 
ided Moses to say unto the people, ^^ Sanctify 
rselves against to-morrow, and ye shall ea.t flesh." 
liird iii9tance is that of the text : the Lord bad 
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brought his people to the borders of Canaan, ni i 
was now to give them the seizbg and possession if 
that promised land : he was to divide the wateis ef 
Jordan before them, and thereby both fiunlitate thsii 
passage, and assure their possession : ** Herckj," 
said Joshua, ** ye shall know that the living God ii 
among you, and that he will without fail drive o# 
from before you the Canaanites, and the Hittilfl% 
and the Hivites, and the Perixzites, and the CSf 
gashites, and the Amorites, and the Jebusitea. B^ 
hold, the ark of the covenant of the Lord of aD ^ 
earth passeth over before you into Jordan. And it 
shall come to pass, as soon as the soles of the feel if 
the priests that bear the ark of the Lord, the had 
of til the earth, shall rest in the waters of Joidai^ 
that the waters of Jordan shall be cut off from die 
waters that come down from above ; and they sImII 
stand upon an heap." Now, to dispose them fior is 
great a mercy, Joshua gives them this advertisemMl 
in the text, " Sanctify yourselves : for to-morrow dtt 
Lord will do wonders among you." 

And sure this same advertisement must needs bt 
very seasonable to us, who are expecting that Goi 
will manifest himself to-morrow in this places in a 
way no less glorious, and far more comfortable and 
advantageous, than any of those we have mentioned 
unto you. We hope he will descend from the habi- 
tation of his glory, that he will rend the heavens^ audi 
come down into this house, not ^'with fir^ and 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the soud 
of a trumpet, and the voice of words, which they thst 
heard, entreated that the word should not be spokn 
unto them any more ; because they could not endow 
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dittt which was eommanded,"— -bat with the gentle 
wad enlivening flames of lovey with the refreshing 
leams of divine light, with the still and quiet whis- 
per of the Holy Spirit, which are only heard in calm 
ml silent souls. He is coming to proclaim another 
iMTy a law of liberty and love, to enter into a new 
pad better covenant with us, not according ** to that 
ss te nant which he made with the house of Israel^ in 
dw day when he took them by the hand to lead them 
etc of Egjrpt ;" but this is the covenant he maketh 
vUi as, that he ^^ mil put his laws into our minds, 
pad write them in our hearts; and he will be to us a 
Ood, and we shall be to him a people; that he wiQ 
be m^dfiil to our unrighteousness, and remember 
oar iniquities no more." 

• To-morrow the Lord will give us flesh to eat, not 
Ae 'flesh of quails, and feathered fowls, to sustain 
das crasy and decaying frame, but ^^ the flesh and 
Uaod of the Son of man," that flesh which is meat 
ladeed, and that blood which is drink indeed, which 
gifeth life and everlastmg happiness to the soul, and 
enuigneth these mortal bodies to a blessed resur- 
listion ; for ^^ whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
■y blood," saith our Saviour, " hath eternal life^ 
mi I will rabe him up at the last day." 

To-morrow the Lord will open a passage for his 
leople towards the heavenly Canaan, place them as 
i were in the confines of that promised land, in the 
nboiba of happiness and glory; at least he will show 
iMm a token for good, and sign a right and security 
nlo it : and though floods of sin and sorrow were 
mij to overwhelm their souls, he would restrain 
ad Avert them: *< Surely in the floods of great 
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waters they shall not come near unto thenh" Whal 
fitter terms could we therefore choose to bespeak yoa 
in, than those of this holy man, '* Sanctify yonli- 
selves: for to-morrow the Lord will do wonden 
among you ?" 

The words contain an exhortation, and a reasoQ 
enforcing it. In applying it to the present oecasioD, 
we shall invert the order, and handle the latter pirt 
of the text first, because of the influence it hath on 
the former : we shall first tell you what those wonden 
are which the Lord is to do among us to-mono«^ 
the consideration of them being of great use both to 
excite us to sanctify and prepare ourselves, and alto 
to instruct and direct us in it. 

L What then are those wonders we expect 4o 
see ? A little bread broken and divided among Uf 
a little wine poured forth and drunk : is there anj 
thing to surprise or amaze us here ? What better ii 
this than our ordinary entertainment at home ? *^ Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, bettoi 
than all the waters of Israel ?" Such may be die 
thought of profane and ignorant fools. For the out* 
side of this ordinance is very poor and mean, hadi 
nothing in it that may dazzle or delight the vulgti 
eye, tliat may please or affect a carnal mind ; hu 
those whose eyes are opened to right apprehension 
of spiritual and divine things, can easily see through 
this coarse and contemptible veil, and discern aston 
ishing wonders in this ordinance— wonders of power 
and wisdom, and love. 

If we consider what is represented to us in this sac 
nunent, we have therein occasion to behold the mos 
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ronderfiil and astonishing spectade that ever was seev 
n this lower world-r— ;the only-begotten Son of. God 
(uffisring for the sins of the world, the Lord of glory 
langing betwixt two thieves : for in this ordinance 
^ Jesus Christ is evidently set forth as crucified be- 
Gnre our eyes." We may read and hear of it at other 
tiines ; but this is a more dear and solemn represeni- 
Mion of it : our dying Liord commanded us " to do 
it in remembrance of him." Here our thoughts are 
nmre fixed, and our meditations higher raised ; we 
get a nearer and more advantageous prospect, and 
our fiiith comes not only by the ear, our other senses 
contribute unto it ; that we may say in some sense, 
with the beloved disdple, that we have not only 
heard, but have ^^ seen with our eyes, we have looked 
upon it, and our hands have handled the word of life.? 
It Lb true, there might have been contrived a more 
WBsible resemblance and tragical representation of 
khe death of Christ : that spectacle, represented upon 
the scene, would perhaps afiect our senses and fancy 
more, and might sooner draw tears from our eyes,' 
and occasion . some warm and afiectionate passion. 
But it is a mean and low devotion that is seated in 
the inferior faculties of the soul, which outward ob- 
jects do exdte by their natural strength, without the 
merciBe of the soul's considering and meditating 
powers: and therefore, (as one hath well observed,) 
** the representation of Christ's death in the sacra- 
ment is so ordered, that it might both help the soul, 
and leave it something to do in forming its own ap-. 
prehensions and resentment." In it we see so much 
■a to awaken our souls, but not so much as to keep 
then^ awake without .themselves : the outward object 
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■erret to excite onr fidth, bat then leaTes it to ill 
ftoper exercise snd employment. Faith takes d» 
hint which sense doth give it, and in the tacrameDtal 
bread and wine can behold the blood and wounds of 
our blessed Saviour: it placeth us, as it were, at the 
foot of his cross, and makes us observe the whok 
transaction. And thus that holy ordinance we an Is 
celebrate, presents to our view the wonderful reden^ 
tion of mankind, which shall be the admiradoB if 
men and angels to all eternity ; so that, if there 
not more, on this account we might say in some 
^' To-morrow the Lord will do wonders among yoo/^ 
But this is not all: this sacrament doth not Onlf 
represent a wonder that is already past, but exhflbiti 
one anew. The bread and wine that we receive sra 
not bare and empty signs, to put us in mind of the 
death and sufferings of Christ. Our Saviour csDi 
them his ^^ body and blood;" and such, without 
question, they are to all spiritual purposes and adiaii- 
tages. We are not obliged to believe, that after 
consecration the bread and wine do vanish, and the 
body and blood of Christ succeed in their room. 
Our sense and our reason do assure us of the ood- 
trary ; the Scripture doth no where affirm it, nor Hi 
ever the ancient church believe it, nor is it posabls 
to conceive the use or benefit of this strange and in- 
telligible change. *^ It is the Spirit that quickeiH 
eth, the flesh profiteth nothing:" these words of oar 
Saviour are ^* spirit and life," and are to be nnder- 
stood in a vital and spiritual sense. But though these 
elements be not changed in their nature and sub- 
stance, yet they undergo a mighty change as to their 
efficacy and use; and that food which could befoe 
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hat yidd a little xefreshmeiit to the body, is now be» 
Mme a mean to nooriah and strengthen the sonli an 
Wtrament to convey nnto us all those blessings that 
die body and blood of our Saviour can afibrd us. 

As under the law a part of some sacrifices was 
hmt on the altar, and a part was eaten by those for 
iriiom they were ofiered ; so our blessed Saviour, hav- 
kg offered up himself on the altar of the cross, as a 
fnpitiation for the sins of men, did substitute these 
ksly a]rmboIs in place of his body and blood, that we 
If&atfting on them might get an interest in that 
iMTJfire^ and be partakers of the atonement that was 
tede, and the pardon that was purchased by him. 

Again, in this sacrament Christ doth convey him- 
salf into the souls of men, and taketh stronger pos- 
Hiiion of them : as after the sop Satan entered into 
fadas^ so with these holy elements Christ entereth 
die hearts of his people, becomes the food and nour-* 
idiment of their souls; he difiuseth himself through 
itt their fiiculties, and animates them with his life and 
^fbatf that they may have no will or affections of 
their own, nor inclinations different from his, but that 
Bfocy pulse may answer the motions of his heart, and 
ill their powers be actuated and enlivened by bis 
ipiiit. In a word, that it may not be any more they, 
^ bat Christ that liveth in them." Thus we are fed 
lad nourished by the body and blood of Christ, 
Muie the power of the Godhead doth difiuse its vir- 
tee and operation unto the human nature, to the en- 
Biening the hearts of those who do rightly receive 
these sacramental pledges. 

>. And thus I hope you see what wonders the Lord 
ia te do .among us. It was a signal miracle he 
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wrought at the' feast, when he turned water iiit» 
wine ; but sure it is a greater, and more importanl 
one, to turn bread and wine into his body and Uooii 
in that sense we have been explaining. It wass 
great matter to feed a multitude. with a few loivei 
and smaU fishes, but a greater it is to make a.littls 
bread and wine become the means of nourisk- 
ment to so many souls : and were our eyes opened 
to the discerning of spiritual things, we should ice 
greater wonders wrought, and more gracious miracki 
performed, by the body and blood of our Savkmi^ 
than those which were done by the touch of Ui 
sacred body, while he lived, here among men. I 
shall conclude this point in the words of St. Gaj' 
sostom, only desiring they may be understood aeoist 
ing to what hath been already said, making soae 
allowance for the rhetorical and hyperbolic style, Srvr 
ii^g roy Kvgtov ri^v(iAvoyj &c. '^ When thou dart 
behold the Lord of glory offered up, and the priest pe^ 
forming the sacrifice, and the people round about, dyed 
and made red with that precious blood, where, I pny 
thee, dost thou conceive thyself to be ? Canst them 
think thou art yet upon earth, and conversing among 
mortal creatures ; or art thou not rather on a sudden 
transported into heaven? Dost thou not lose all 
thoughts of the body, and with a pure and naked 
soul, behold the things that are done above ?" . 
the wonderful mercy and goodness of God ! He wko 
sitteth with the Father above, is at the same time 
present here below, and gives himself to all who inll 
receive and embrace him. — Compare this if you will 
with another miracle: imagine you see that great 
£Iias with an infinite number of people about biio» 
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the sacrifice laid upon the stones, and all the rest 
quiet and silent, while the prophet poureth forth his 
(nyerSf then the fire coming down on a sudden firom 
heaven, and consuming the sacrifice. Truly these 
things are strange and full of wonder, but yet are far 
iilerior to our sacred and tremendous mysteries ; for 
here the priest doth not bring fire, but the Holy 
Ghost; he prayeth not that a flame may descend 
fiom heaiven to consume the holy things before him, 
hut that the divine grace influencing the sacrifice, 
may thereby inflame the hearts and souls of all the 
people, and render them more pure than silver tried 
in the fire. Doubtless, when these sacred and vener- 
able mysteries are performing, the holy angels do 
Sfemd by, and the place is full of blessed and glorious 
ipirits, who delight to look and pry into them ; and 
dl the orders of the heavenly host shout and raise 
their voice together. 



[7%^ rest is wantingJ] 



SERMON IX. 



OF THE IMPORTANCE AND DIFFICULTY O? THI 
MINISTERIAL FUNCTION. 

PEEACHED BETOBE THE STNOO OF ABEKDEEN. 



8 Cor. ii. la 

« Who is sufficient for these things ?*' 

Reverend and dearly beloved, men, brethreD, 
and fathers, — It is one of the advantages of thit 
peace and tranquillity wherewith almighty God ir 
pleased to bless this poor church, that the officers of 
it have liberty of assembling together on these oocir 
sions, for mutual counsel and assistance in the es^P- 
cise of their holy function : and indeed if there weie 
no matter of public deliberation, yet ought we gladly 
to embrace the opportunity of seeing one anothei't 
faces, not only that we may maintain and express t 
brotherly correspondence and affection, but also that 
we may animate and excite one another unto greater 
measures of diligence and zeal ; as coals being ga- 
thered together, do mutually receive and propagate 
some new degrees of vigour and heat. This I have 
always looked upon as none of the meanest advan- 
tages of these synodical meetings, and shall think 
myself very happy, if my poor endeavours, in the per- 
formance of this present duty, may, by the divine 
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hkemngf contnbute any thing towards this excellent 
and desirable purpose. To this end I have made 
dioice of a text, which I hope may afford us some 
useful meditations for stirring up, and awakening in 
oar souls a deeper sense of diose great engagements 
under which we lie. 

Hie blessed apostle, in the former verse, and be^ 
ginning of this, has been speaking of the diflferent 
mcceSB the gospel did meet with among those to whom 
it was preached ; that it was not Uke those weak and 
iMUfinless medicines, which, if they do no good, are 
sure to do no hurt, but like some perfumes which ar^ 
oomfortable and strengthening to the wholesome^ but 
trcmblesome and noxious to the weak : so doth it 
[move a vital savour to those who receive and obey it, 
but a most deadly poison to all who reject and despise 
ty ^ for we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, 
:0.tliem that are saved, and in them that perish; to 
Jie <Hie we are a savour of death unto death, and to 
the other a savour of life unto life." And then h^ 
tftkes- occasion to consider what a great matter it is 
to bci employed in those ministrations wherein the 
tuippiness and misery of mankind is so nearly con- 
cjitii^ and " who is sufficient for these things ?' 

' ^W6 shall not detain you with an explication of the 
^#(Krds : two things I conceive are implied in them* 
1, The importance. 2. The difficulty of the minis- 
terial function : for if a business be of so small oon- 
eem, it is little matter who have the management of 
it; there is no great harm done if it miscarry, any 
body is sufficient for that thing. On the other hand, 
let the matter be ever so weighty, if there be no 
^Bfficulty in it,- there needs no extraordinary endow- 
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ibents in thote to whom it is committed : .eomimm 
prudence, and a little care, will suffice, there is do 
likelihood that it can miscarry. But the work of the 
ministry is at once so important and so difficult,, of 
so great consequence and so hard to be perfbrmed, 
that there is a great deal of reason for an emphatie 
interrogation, ** Who is sufficient for these things?* 

I. Let us fix our thoughts awhile on the wei^ 
and importance of the ministry, and we shall find dui 
it is a greater burden lying on our shoulders, thsn 
if the greatest affitirs of this world were devolved 
upon us, and we did hold up the pillars of the earths 
This will appear, whether we consider the relatiep 
we stand in to the almighty God, or the chaige d 
the flocks we have committed to us. - 

To begin with the first : — That infinite Majesty 
which created, and doth continually uphold the ^rtl^ 
and all things in it, as the just owner, and Lord at 
the whole creation, (for all are his servants, and mint 
obey his will,) is yet pleased to claim a special pro- 
perty in some things which he chooseth for himself 
and employeth for peculiar designs. *^ Neverthdsfli 
of old did he choose a house for himself, and a plaoe 
to be called by his name. At Salem was lus tllbe^ 
nade, and his dwelling-place in Zion. The Loid 
loved the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob." And the church in all ages hath thougbt 
it fit to separate some places from vulgar and common 
use, and to appropriate them to the service of God. 
Again, though all times and seasons belong uoto 
God, yet hath he set apart a day for his worshjis 
and sanctified a Sabbath for himself. ' AU men aie 
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mated for the honour of God, and are infinitely 
obliged to serve him ; yet, becauae the greatest part 
of mankind are too much engaged in worldly affiiirsj 
and have their souls fettered in the distracting cares 
of .this life, and almost buried in their bodies, it hath 
{deased the divine wisdom to call forth a select number 
of men, who, being delivered from those entangle-* 
-ments, and having their minds more highly purified, 
and more peculiarly fitted for the offices of religion, 
may attend contmually on that very thing. Reli* 
gion is every man's general calling, but it is our par^ 
ticnlar calling too ; and while the labourer is at his 
plough, the craftsman at his forge, and the merchant 
at his shop, the minister ought to be employed in the 
exercise of devotion for the advancing in the interest 
of piety, and the honour of our Maker. My beloved, 
ye are deputed, as it were, by the whole creation, at 
least by the inferior world, to present their homage 
and service to God, and to praise him for all his 
woAbb Ye ought to maintain a correspondence be- 
twixt heaven and earth, to deprecate the wrath of 
God, and avert his vengeance and plagues from man- 
kind. Your business is the same with that of the 
holy angels: you dwell in the house of God, and 
should be continually praising him. And this is an 
employment so holy, that were our souls as pure as 
cherubs, as zealous and active as the blessed spirits 
that are above, we should yet have reason to cover 
our fiices, and to be swallowed up in a deep sense of 
oar own insufficiency for these things. And what is 
sinful dust and ashes, that he should stand in so near 
a relation to the Lord of glory ? What is man, O 
Uessed God ! that thou shouldst choose him, and 
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canse him to approach unto thee ? '' That he 
dwell in thy courta^ and be satisfied with the 
neas of thy house, even of thine holy temple 7* 



eraUe thing ; and no pro&ne hand might interme^^^ 
the meanest offices that belonged unto it. /^j 



priesthood under the law* was a very sacred 
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the seal, and seemingly religious care that TJaakh^^ 
tat the tottering ark, served not to excuse his jjn^ 
sumption, when he intruded upon the Leviticsl h» 
tion : but certainly, as the gospel ministry is so imidk 
more excellent and sublime, being intrusted with thi 
administration of those holy mysteries which were baft 
diadowed in the former, how pure and holy oi^ 
these lips to be, by which God speaketh unto hb 
people, and by which they speak unto him 1 whUi 
sometimes pronounce those powerful and effisctusl 
sentences of absolution and excommunication, thst 
are so surely ratified in heaven : and those handi 
which are employed in the laver of regeneration, ani || 
to handle the bread of life ! Saith holy Chrysostoi% ji 
*' These are the men that assist at the pangs of the | 
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new birth, and to whom baptismal regenemtum ii 
committed: by these we put on Christ, and SK 
buried with the Son of God, and so become men* 
hers of that blessed head ; upon which accouzit die 
sacerdotal function is more creditable than that of 
kings and princes; and we owe more honour vote | 
priests than unto parents themselves ; for they have 
begotten us of blood, and of the will of the flesh, iMt 
these are the authors of that nativity which we baie 
fiom God; that adoption whereby, through giaoi^ 
we become the children of the Most High." Ani 
again, the same father, speaking of the saoerdotsi 
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mx f kmo B it in theie terns :- '' Men tint Eve 
do dispense the things diat are in heaven, 
intrusted with a power that neither angrii 
^ V ^^^lumgels can pretend unto; for to none of these 
^*^ ^^^ %aid, * What ye bind on earth, shaH be bound 
^'^ w ■^^ven.' Earthly princes have the power of bind^- 
^^ \f%i but it is only the bodies of men. These bands 
. ^ Ait I speak of take hold of the souls of men, and 
^' . ^Ifach unto the very heavens, so that God doth ralify 
'^ a b ove, what the priest determines below; and his 
^^ asviauU' decrees are ratified by their Lord. * The 
^ Rthor hath given all judgment to the Son;' bat 
T * nov' it seems the Son does deliver it to the pastors of 
He the diurch : and so eminent is this authority, that 
• * me would think the persons invested with it must 
Ho od s be raised above the common condition of men, 
mid exempted firom human affections, and, as it were, 
tirendy placed in heaven." Thus £Eir this holy 
nor can I pass by what he says of that zne£- 
piivilege of the celebration of the holy sacfa^ 
d iBent, though some of his expressions, being figui»- 
m tire and hjrperbolical, have been abused by the 
gd Xbmiish party. ^* When thou dost behold the Lord 
m fiC glory ofiered up, and the priest performing the sae- 
■ idfioe, and the people round about dyed, as it were^' 
i§ Hid' made red with that precious blood, where^ I 
ri ^ny thee, dost thou conceive thyself to be? Dost 
fi thaa think thou art on earth, and conversing among 
k ^MiHal creatures ; or art thou not rather on a sud* 
*l den- transported into heaven? Dost thou not Ios9 
p mO, thoughts of th* body and material things, and 
i '^rifeh a pure mind, and naked soul, behold the thingi 
r "^at are done in those regions above ? And when 
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the minister has invoked the Divine Spirit, and psi^ 
finrmed those reverend and dreadful mysteiies, mi 
hddeth the Lord of all things in his handa-— tell nu^ 
I beseech you, in what order of things we are to 
place him ? what uprightness, what purity is le^ 
quired of him? what hands should they be All 
administer those things? what lips that utter and 
pronounce those words ? For at that time the holf 
angels stand by the priest— 'the place is full tf 
blessed spirits, who desire to look into those thingi; 
and all the orders of the heavenly host do shout ni 
raise their voice together, as we may easily beUeiv^ 
if we consider the work that is in hand/' I cannot 
stand to relate all that this excellent person speakedi 
to the same purpose, but shall proceed to the ncart I! 
thing we proposed—— ■> 

The weight and importance of the ministerial fiine^ 
tion, considered in .relation to the people committod 
to our charge. We are not intrusted with their £»* 
tune and estate, nor with their bodily health and wet 
fare, nor with the affairs of state^ or the interest of 
kingdoms; though, indeed, religion hath no smil 
influence on these, and the labours of ministers (if 
successful) would contribute exceedingly to the pub- 
lic tranquillity and the present felicity of men. But 
our main business lieth another way : we have to do 
with rational and immortal souls-— these most noUe 
and divine substances which proceed from God, 9ai 
are capable of being united to him eternally, bot 
withal in hazard of being eternally separated froB 
him— *^ these stakes between Ood and the defiV 
as Synesius calls them ; and on us it doth, in sooe 
measure, depend) to whose share they shall fidl, wh^ 
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her they shaD be angels or fiends. We may sty 
rith reason of our work, what the painter did vainly 
MMst o^— — the impresses we make shall last for ever. 
Ify beloved, the most serious of our thoughts come 
«ry &r short of the inestimable worth of the depo- 
Aum, that treasure which is committed to our care. 
Se who did- create and redeem the souls of men^ 
loth best understand their value ; and we see what 
Mjteem he putteth upon them by the pains he is 
ileased to take about them. Their sdvation was 
Mmtrived before the mountains were brought forthy 
lefere the foundation of the earth was laid, the de» 
agn was formed from all eternity ; and glorious are 
he methods by which it is accomplished. ^^ At this, 
Mth the law and the prophets did aim. To this 
rarpose did the Deity empty itself, and was clothed 
rith the human nature; to this purpose was that 
tnnge and wonderful conjunction, God and man 
inited together." Hitherto did all the actions and 
11 the sufierings of our blessed Saviour aim ; for this 
le was bom, and for this he did die. And shall we 
mdervalue the price of his blood, or think it a small 
natter to have the charge of those for whom it was 
ihed ? It is the church of God we must oversee and 
bed ; that church for which the world is upheld, which 
• aanctified by the Holy Ghost, on which the angels 
themselves do attend. What a weighty charge is this 
we have undertaken ? *^ Who is sufficient for these 

That these matters may yet take the deeper im-« 
pression on your hearts, let us farther consider the 
Ireadful consequence of miscarriage in the discharge 
if the ministerial function ; and we shall find that it re- 
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fleets a great deal of dishonour on the divine Majeilj, 
and on our blessed Saviour; that it doth rery muck 
haiard the souls of our people, and certainly niin ear 
own. I say, it doth reflect dishonour on Almighty 
God, as the faults of servants do commonly prgu£es 
the reputation of their masters, and the fiulings of 
ambassadors are imputed to their princes. We stsnl 
in a nearer relation to God, and are supposed to h 
best acquainted with his will, and to cany the ietf^ 
est impressions of his nature on our minds; andfj^ 
norant people will entertain the meaner thoughts sf 
the holiness of God, when they miss it in those iHn 
are called his servants. Certainly it is no small le'' f i 
proach which the fiiults and miscarriages of minift» 
do bring upon the ways of godliness, and the hdf M 
religion we profess. It is no small affiront that w '>s 
hereby put on the blessed Author of it ; greater, with- I 
out question, than all the malice and spite of his ispm ^ 
enemies is able to practise : for hereby he is crucififl' 
afresh, and put unto open shame. And O howgraifc 
is the hazard our poor people do run by our ne^ 
gence or failings ! even as much as the worth of tbdr 
souls amounteth to. If the watchman be not fiudn 
fill, and give not timely warning, the sword will mk 
dily come, and the people be taken away in their snip 
' Like people, like priest,' will still be a proverb oft 
general truth. But if the negligence and nuseii' 
riage of a minister doth hazard the souls of others it 
doth certainly ruin his own : which made St. Chiysoi' 
tom say, Equidem ex ecclesicB ministris non arbiM 
mulios servari, — words so terrible, that I tremble Iv 
put them in English. And yet if a man should wpeJt 
Bre^ blood, and Bmoke^ if flames should come out ^ 
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B mouth instead of words, if he had a voice like 
under, and an eye like lightning, he could not siifr 
jently represent the dreadful account that an on* 
Uhful pastor shall make* What horror and coniii* 
im shall it cast tliem into at the last day, to bear the 
ood of the Son of God plead against them, to hear 
ur great Master say, It was the purchase of my blood 
bidii ye did neglect ! God died for these souls, of 
boxD ye took so little pains : think not therefore to 
i saved by that blood which ye have despised, or 
I . escape the torments whereunto many others aie 
.unged through your £iults. By this time I hopo 

l^ifth appear, that the work of the ministry is of 
reeut weight and importance, that much doth depend 
1 the right discharging of it, and that miscarrying in 

li the most dangerous thing in the world. 

IL The second thing we had to speak to^ is the 
ifficulty of managing this charge aright ; and this 
ill appear if we consider, 1. The end and design of 
lie ministerial function. 2. The impediments we 
sve.to overcome in the prosecution of that end. 
knd, 3. The several sorts of duties and exercises 
icumbent upon us. As for the first. The great 
ffuiness of our calling is to advance the divine life in 
he world : to make religion sway and prevail, frame 
n4 mould the souls of men into a conformity to Grod, 
nd superinduce the beautiful lineaments of his blessed 
DUge upon them : to enlighten their understandings 
nd infinin their judgments, rectify their wills and 
cder their passions, and sanctify all their affections* 
rhe world lieth in sin; and it is our work to awaken 
MD out of that deadly sleep, to rescue them out of 
bst dismal condition. We are the instruments of. God 
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tot effectuating these great designs; and thongh ws 
be not accountable for the success, when we hue 
done what lieth in our power, yet nothing below tUi 
should be our aim, and we should never cease oar 
endeavours until that gracious change be wrought in 
every person committed to our charge. And if $nj 
think this is an easy work, let them pitch on soBie 
person of their acquaintance whom they know to be 
addicted to some one particular vice, and try whether 
it be easy to reclaim him. Persuade the drunkard, if 
you can, to forsake his cups; the covetous wretdito 
part with his money ; reason but the wild gaUant ints 
serious thoughts, and a grave and sober deporfoient; 
try to purge your neighbourhood of gross erinii < 
and scandalous vices, and persuade those thatliis 1 
about you, to live at least as becomes men. In tfaii 
you have the advantage of dealing with that self-love 
which does prevail in them ; you may easily convinoe 
them that the practice of these virtues you recott* 
mend would contribute much to their temporal tA 
city, to those interests of pleasure, advantage, wai 
honour, to which they have the greatest regitfd : ni 
yet you shall find even this task not easy to be pe^ 
formed. But to raise men unto the greatest heiglib 
of mortification and self-denial ; to make them Wiij 
humble, meek, and resigned to the will of God; to 
overpower that selfish principle which is so deeplf 
rooted in the constitution of our souls, and doth lo 
readily insinuate itself into all our affections and de- 
signs ; to set divine love and universal charity upos 
the throne, that the honour of God and the welfise 
of others, may be as dear unto men as their o'wn coo- 
oems; to have religion become another nature unto 
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sni, and they, as it were, a living law unto them- 
brea;— this, this is so great and wonderful a change, 
It, as only Omnipotence is able to produce it, so 
Btaiinly diey have a mighty task who are employed 
•instruments in it. ' 

Again, let me appeal to the conscience and ezpe- 
mee of every one, what difficulty they find in deal- 
g with their own souls, in regulating their own 
aaions, and in mortifying their own corrupt affec- 
ms. Yet here we have the advantage of a nearer 
plication : we can carry home our reasons with more 
roe upon ourselves than others, our thoughts and 
iditations must be more dear and lively than our 
isds and expressions are. If it be hard, then, to 
nuade ourselves to be good, it is sure much harder 

persuade others to be so. 

Consider, in the next place, the enemies we hasre 

encounter with which oppose the design of our 
nployments— ** we wrestle not against flesh and 
ood, but against principalities and powers:" all 
ke forces of hell are up in arms against us, all the 
vwers of darkness do continually oppose us, and 
;tle do we know those hidden arts whereby these 
XTorsed spirits do apply themselves to the souls of 
BDy to suggest and insinuate their temptations. 
lie world also, with all its cares and pleasures, is 
lily fighting against us, and there is no estate or 
mdition in it but what is surrounded with a thou- 
ind temptations. The poor are so much taken up 
I providing for the necessities of this, that they can 
ivdly be persuaded to think upon another : the rich 
re commonly drowned in sensual pleasures; and our 
hviour tells us, ^^ It is easier^for a camel to go 
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thnmgli the eye of a needle^ tfam for a rich bub Io 
eoter into the Idogdom of heaveD." The infliUDee 
of eentual objects is very strong, and though dM 
possessions of the other world he as fiv beyond ov 
enjoyments here, as this world is above nothings yst 
because the things of this world are present, aadsR 
erer and anon offering themselves unto as, and bcst^ 
ing upon our senses, therefore they do too fieqaentiy 
prevail against all the persuasions of reason and » 
ligion too. And what shall we say of the evil eoa- 
pany and had example that inveigles the sods if 
men ? we perhaps see them once a week, and farisg 
them to some degree of sobriety and a sound Ami; 
but then their wicked neighbours, and the osa* 
panions of their sin, do meet them every jday^ and ly 
their counsel and example obliterate any good im^ 
pression that has been made upon them ; and hereby 
we lose more in a week, than we are able to recoftf 
in a whole year. But the greatest enemies we hsvi 
are those within the souls of men, their ieptvnl 
affections, their lusts and corrupt inclinations, Wka 
physicians imdertake the cure of bodily distempci% 
they have the consent of the party, he is ready to 
comply with their prescriptions; but our gresteit 
difficulty is in dealing with the wills of men, woi 
making them consent to be cured : they hug the di^ 
ease, and shun the medicine as poison, and have vo 
desire to be welL Hence it is diey do all they en 
to keep us strangers to their souls, and take as ranck 
pains to conceal their inward distempers, as thqf 
ought to do in revealing them. We have yuAf 
shaken off the tyranny of the Romish confession, Imt 
alas ! our people go too fiu: in the other eztrene; 
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ipd because they are not obliged to tell every thing 
to their pastors, in eflSsct they acquaint them with 
nothing at alL Perhaps some persons, lying under 
wme terrors and trouble of mind, may apply them* 
idves unto us to give vent to the fire that bumeth 
Mthin them, but otherwise they content themselves 
t» see us in the pulpit, and care not how little we be 
uqpiainted with their temper and way. It will be 
icog ere any come to tell us that they find themselves 
pnmd, or passionate, or revengeful, and inquire how 
khey shall get these vices subdued; that they are 
eoivetous and uncharitable, and beseech us to teU 
them how they shall amend; to acquaint us with 
their temptations, and to learn the fittest methods to 
oppose them. We are seldom troubled with ad- 
dresses of this nature, and it is hard to do any thing 
towards a cure, when they will not let us know the 
disease. 

The di£Bcu1ty of the ministerial function will fur- 
ther appear, if we will consider the several duties and 
exercises of it : we shall but touch at some of them 
at present, and may perhaps have occasion to speak 
more in the application. 

Catechizing is a necessary but painful one : it is 
no small toil to tell the same things a thousand times 
to some dull and ignorant people, who perhaps shall 
know but little when we have done. It is this la- 
borious exercise, that does sometimes tempt a minister 
to envy the condition of those who gain their living 
by the sweat of their brows, without the toil and dis- 
tnustion of their spirits. 

Preaching is an exercise that many are ambitious 
0^ and noJDte more than those who are least qualified 
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for it : and it is prbbaUe^ the desire of this liberty 
is no small temptation to some of our giddy people 
to go over to that sect and party, where all ranka^ 
and both sexes, are allowed the satisfaction to hesr 
themselves talk in public : but it is not. so easy a 
matter to perform this task aright, to stand iii tlie 
presence of God, and to speak to his people in hit 
name, with that plainness and simplicity, that sen- 
ousness and gravity, that zeal and concern, whidi 
the business requires; to accommodate ourselves ta 
the capacity of the common people, without disguitf' 
ing our more knowing hearers by the insipid flatoeai 
of our discourse ; to excite and awaken drowsy souliy 
without terrifying and disturbing more tender con- 
.sciences ; to bear home the convictions of sin, with- 
out the appearance of some personal reflections: in 
a M ord, to approve ourselves unto God *' as workmen 
tliat need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth." 

Discipline is an edged tool, and they had need be 
no fools that meddle with it. It is a hard thing to 
manage the processes of the censures of the church 
with such care and prudence, that may neither en- 
courage the flagitious persons by our remissness, nor 
tempt to irritate others by needless severity ; nor giie 
advantage to captious and troublesome men for want 
of some legal formality. 

But certainly the greatest and most difficult woil 
of a minister, is in applying himself particularly te 
xhii several persons under his charge; to acquaint 
himself with their behaviour, and the temper of their 
souls ; redress what is amiss, and prevent their fittore 
miscarriages* Without this priyate work, his other 
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endeavours will do little good ; and cohsfilering the 
great variety, that is among the humours and disposi- 
tions of men, (equal almost to that of their faces,) 
this must needs be an infinite labour. It is the art 
ef arts, (saith Gregory Nazianzen in his Apologetic 
Oration,) and the most difficult of all sciences, to 
govern such a manifold and various creature as man : 
and another. Gregory hath written a whole tractate, 
^^ of the diversity there is among men's tempers, and 
the several ways of dealing with them." What a 
martyrdom is it for some modest and bashful tempers, 
when . they find themselves obliged to use fireedom 
and severity in reproving the faults of those who in 
^piality or age are above themselves ! And O what 
a hard matter it is to deal with people that are ready 
to leave the world, and step in upon eternity ! when 
their souls do, as it were, hang on their lips, and they 
We one foot (as we use to say) already in the grave ! 
The minister is seldom sent for tiU the physician has 
given the patient over, and then they beg him to 
dress their souls for heaven, when their winding-sheet 
is preparing, and their friends are almost ready to 
in^B the body for the funeral. Now, though some 
ef .these have lived well, and, like the wise virgins, 
luive.oil in their lamps, yet it is a great matter to 
edm them, and to dispose their souls for that great 
fliMge they are presently to undergo. But alas ! 
Ik fiires otherwise with the greatest part : they are 
yit strangers to the ways of religion ; the woric of 
thflir salvation is yet to begin, and their lusts to be 
mortified, their corruptions subdued, the whole frame 
of their souls to be changed : and though they have 
scarce so much strength as to turn them on their 
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beds, yet their war&re against pxincipalities, poweis, 
and spiritual wickedness, is but newly commenced: 
their work is great, their disadTantages many, and 
the time very short that is before them. Peili^ 
they are dull and insensible, and we ahall hardly per- 
suade them of their danger : they will acknowledgv 
tliey are sinners, and so are all others as well as thej: 
they trust in the mercies of Christ, and have eonii- 
dence enough of their salvation, and cannot be pe^ 
suaded they want any thing that ia neceasaiy for tiie 
same. Others of these, again, are seized with tm, 
and call for the minister to comfort them : what shaD 
he do ? Shall he tell them that all their tenon an 
just, and it is now too late to repent ? I know soine 
divines are peremptory in this case, and think tbcj 
should be left in despair : but sure it were a nd 
employment for a minister to go to visit a dying maO) 
only to tell him he is damned : and withal, it is too 
^reat boldness in us to limit the grace and mercf of 
God. True and sincere repentance will never cone 
too late, but certainly a death-bed repentance is sel- 
dom sincere; and it is hard either for the minister 
or the man himself to tell, whether it be only the 
fear of hell, or a true and godly sorrow that he fi^ 
eth in his soul. All that a minister can do, ii te 
press him to all possible seriousness, and to resign 
himself to God for the event ; or to lay before hfan 
ill general, the terms and conditions of the gorael 
covenant : the application will be hard and uncettaiD* 
These, and many more, are the difiSculties of 4be 
ministerial function. It was not without a great iei 
q£ reason, that one of- the fathers did call it ^ a 
weight under which angels' shouldws might shrii^'' 
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Hence it waa that the holy men of old have been so 
mightily afraid to undertake it. Jeremiah^ who was 
•abctified from the womb, and cnrdained a prophet to 
the nationS} when he received his commission, he 
cried out, ^^ Ah, Lord God ! I cannot speak, for I 
am a child." And Ezekiel, though strengthened 
and confirmed by God^ yet went unwillingly, yea, 
''in the bitterness and indignation of his spirit." 
And in the ancient church, the more eminent and 
great persons were in piety and worth, the more sen- 
nUe ihey were of the greatness of this charge, and 
the more loath to engage in it. Some of them have 
fled into the mountains and deserts, or hid themselves 
in the dens and caverns of the earth ; and were more 
afiraid to be laid hands on by the bishop, than by the 
moat bloody persecutors. Three times did Ambrose 
flee fiom Milan ; and it is reported, that after he had 
travelled hard all night, he found himself, next morn- 
ingj at the outer gate of that city he endeavoured tp 
avoid. Gregory Naadanzen being taken in his flight, 
and ordained by force, did compose that excellent 
oration which is at the beginning of his works, 
wherein he doth so well express the greatness and 
the danger of the ministry, that the reading of it 
(and I wish it were frequently and attentively read) 
might, I think, do muc^ to quell the confidence of 
the most confident intruders. Augustine entered 
1^ chance into the church of Hippo, just as the 
bishop Valerius was speaking to the people concemr 
ing the choice of a minister, of whom they stood in 
great need: he was presently pitched upon, and 
ahnost ordained by force, after he had with tears de- 
precated the charge, and in these strange terms^ 
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Quid vtdtis ui peream ? intimating the hazard he 
should thereby run. And Chrysostom professeth of 
himself) that when he was chosen to a bishopric, hb 
soul and body were almost parted asunder, so great 
was the grief and fear that seized upon his spirits: 
and that he did many times wonder how it had erer 
entered into the minds of those that chose him, or 
what great o£Eence that church would have been 
guilty o^ which had provoked God to suffer it to be 
committed to such an unworthy person. So sennUe 
were these excellent men of the difficulties of this 
holy function, even in those first and golden ages of 
the church ; and certainly they are much augmented 
to us who live in these dregs of time, wherein ret 
gion is almost banished out of tlie worid, the piind- 
ples of it called in question by many pretenders to 
judgment and wit, and the practice not only ne» 
glected, but derided — insomuch that men are frighted 
from godliness, by the contempt that lieth upon it 
We have a world of wickedness to fight against, and 
^^ who is sufficient for these things ?*' 

Thus having prosecuted the importance of the 
text, it is time to make some application of it. And 
first, I shall address myself to those of the laity who 
vouchsafe us their presence, that they may not think 
their time mispent in some hours attendance. 

You see, dear people, what a weighty and difficak 
charge they have to whom your souls are committed: 
whence is it then that some of you account the mini^ 
terial function the roost useless employment in the 
commonwealth, and that which might be so easilj 
k ipared? and tbal mitvv^Ut^ have easy lives, gain^ 
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ing' their living by the " breath of their mouths," as 
some of you are pleased to word it ? Whence is it 
that this holy calling comes to be so much despised, 
and that the names of minister, parson, or priest, are 
become words of ignominy and contempt ? and 
whatever advantages of birth and education a minis- 
ter may have, yet his employment is thought enough 
to degrade him, and put him below every one that 
can pretend to the name of a gentleman ? 

Again, How comes it that those small gleanings 
of the church's patrimony, which sacrilege and oppres- 
aioh have left us, should yet be envied, and looked 
upon with an evil eye ? and that a clergyman, who 
has spent his time, and much of his fortune, in tlie 
schools of the prophets, to fit himself for that em- 
ployment wherein he may be most beneficial to man- 
kind, should yet be maligned for a small annuity 
during life, which perhaps amounts not to the gains 
of the meaqest tradesmen ? And yet, if those per- 
sons had chosen another employment, had taken 
Galen or Justinian for their masters, perhaps they 
would have had parts and abilities sufficient to have 
advanced themselves to wealth and honours, as well 
as others, and would not have been envied for it. 
My beloved, I account him not worthy of the name 
of a minister of Christ, who cannot patiently suffer 
injury, contempt, and envyj but certainly it is no 
good part in the people to put these upon them : it 
is a shrewd token that they have a small regard to 
piety and religion, and that their own souls are the 
things about them for which they have the least con- 
cern. Learn, I beseech you, dear Christians, learn 
to. take more rational measures of things: think how 
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much yon are indebted to the divine goodnen^ whieb 
hath taken so great care of your eveilasting hi^ip- 
ness, aa to set apart an order of men whose busincn 
it shall be to promote and advance it* Do all tfait 
ye can to encourage and assist them in their wori^ 
give them the encouragement of your constant st^- I 
tendance, and assist them, by helping to instnuk \ 
those children and servants who are under your seve- 
ral charges. Apply yourselves frequently to them fiff : 
advice and direction ; and be often putting up thik j 
important question, '^ What shall we do to be saved?* j 
Yield them that submission and obedience which ii ! 
due unto them in the Lord : go not to churehes to 
sit as judges, and censure the sermon when you r^ 
turn. If you be not pleased with it, your ignorsnee 
or indisposition may be the cause, and modesty 
should oblige you to silence. If you be taken wA 
what you have heard, spend not your time in tslk 
about it ; practice is the best way to commend it 
Beware of that spiritual pride and conceiteduen, 
which makes 'Uhe people to strive with their priests,** 
which the prophet Hosea notesr as a heinous sin. 
Finally, to sum up your duty in the apostle's wordflj 
'^ Obey them that have the rule over you, and sub- 
mit yourselves, for they watch for your souls, as thejf 
that must give an account : that they may do it with 
joy, and not with grief, for that is unprofitable for 
you." 

I might, in the next place, take an occasion from 
what hath been said, to press the great obligation 
that lieth on patrons of churches, to seek out, and 
to make choice of those whom they judge to be best 
foalified fur so high and weighty a cfaai]ge; and 
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migbt show, that it is no small guilt that he draws 
upon himself, who presents a person to the care of 
■ools, of whose prudence and fidelity it may be be 
bath BO little confidence, that he durst not intrust 
him with the management of his fortune, or the 
tatory of his child; while perhaps others are over- 
looked,- that might be capable to do mucji more ser- 
viee in the church, merely because they have not 
the good luck to be related, or recommended to the 
patron, or because they have less money, or more 
eonscience than to bargain for the living. But I 
&fbettr this, and shall crave liberty of this venerable 
auditory, to take this occasion of doing something 
that relates to my peculiar function,* in speaking a 
little to those sons of the prophets, those candidates 
of holy orders, whose diligence and study aim at the 
nUnistry, and who are to be employed in the vine* 
yard of God, when the present labourers shall be 
called off to receive their reward* You see, Sirs, 
what a dreadfid and important charge it is to which 
yoa aspire ; consider, I beseech you, what great pains 
are necessary to fit and qualify you for it. Ordi- 
nary callings are not learned without a long appren- 
ticeship, and will the art of governing souls be learned 
cm a sudden ? It is not the knowledge of cotitro- 
yersy, or the gift of eloquence, much less a strong 
voice and bold confidence that will qualify you for 
it. The errors that abound among us, make it 
necessary indeed that you should know how to deal 
with the adversaries; for the clergy are many times 
put to the pass the Jews were at the building the 
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second temple, ** With one hand they must build the 
house of God, and with the other they must hoU 
a weapon :" yet certainly your greatest work lies 
within, in purifying your minds, and learning that 
wisdom which is necessary for souls. Begin the% 
I pray you, and preach to your passions, and tiy 
what good you can do to your friends and neighr 
hours ; study that gravity and seriousness, that humi- 
lity and self-denial, that purity and mortification, that 
hecometh those who may one day stand in so near a 
relation to God, and bear so eminent a charge in bii 
church. Be not too hasty and forward in rushing 
into public ; it is better you be drawn than run. 
Nazianzen complains of some in his time, who, witb 
profane hearts and unwashed hands, did rush into the 
holy function, and before they were fit to receive the 
sacrament, would take upon them to celebrate it; sdJ 
though they be not come unto the age' of men, if 
they have learned some pious words, thiuk themiselvef 
fit to be overseers of others. O prafedaram! 
elatum animum ! Sacer etiam a amabidis Samaid! 
Sapiaites et magistri samus ! Tl^s, I say, was the 
humour of some in his i^y^ and I am afinid the 
is not much better in ours : but if you be truly 
sible of what you are to undertake, you would think 
no time too much to be spent in prepacstion for it 

It remains yet that I address myself briefly to you, 
my reverend brethren, and right reverend Others. 
We have been endeavouring to lay before you 
the importance and difficulty of your employmenti 
and ye know them much better than we can tell 
you ; but these things ought not to discourage you, 
or ipake you faint under the weight, but rather to 
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KDimate' and excite your care* As Alexander said 
once of an- eminent hazard he had encountered, 
^' lliat now he had met with a danger worthy his 
courage ;" so may I say of .your work, that it is a 
business worthy your zeal, and the love and affection 
which you owe unto your blessed Master : and in- 
deed ye can give no greater testimony of it, than by 
a &ithful and conscientious discharge of the duties 
of your calling. If your work is great, your reward 
is infinitely greater, and you have Omnipotence en- 
gaged in your assistance. Up and be doing, and 
the Lord will be with you ; only let us be careful to 
maintain such a deep and constant sense of the en- 
gagements we lie under, as may awaken us unto the 
greatest diligence and watchfulness both over our- 
selves and others. 

. As for the particulars of your duty, I dare not 
take upon me to be an instructor, who have much 
more need to learn my own; yet since I am not 
{daoed here to be altogether silent, I shall offer to 
you the apostle's exhortation to Titus, ii. 15. and 
take liberty to insbt a little upon the particulars of 
it: ** These things speak and exhort, and rebuke 
with all authority; let no man despise thee." These 
tlnogs speak : here he pointeth at that which ought 
to be the matter of our doctrine and instruction : we 
.are not to entertain our people with subtile specula- 
tionsy metaphysical niceties, perplexed notions, and 
'^fiMlish questions which engender strife," but let 
us ** speak the things which become sound doctrine." 
Let us frequently inculcate the great and uncontro- 
verted truths of our religion, and trouble our people 
no further with qontroversy than necessity doth re- 
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quire: let us study to acquaint them with the tenor i 
of the gospel covenant5 and what they must do to s 
be saved ; to inform them of the particular duties they ,i 
owe both to God and man; for the apostle hid li 
before been speaking of the duties to be reoora- 
meuded to every one according to their several capa- 
cities and relations: and indeed it were notamis^ 
that in catechizing, ministers would bring home the 
articles of faith by practical improvements, both 
teaching men their particular duties, and pressing 
them to the performance.- But it is not enough to 
speak these things, to tell men what is* incumbent 
upon them ; we must besides ende8ft)ur to excite and 
stir them up by the most powerfol and effectual pe^ 
suasions : the judgment being infonned, we must do 
all to influence the affections, and this is the proper 
use of our preaching; which, though it be over- 
valued by those who place all religion in hearing) 
yet certainly it is of excellent use, and ought to be 
managed with a great deal of care. Let the matter 
be weighty and grave, the method plain and clear, 
the expression neither soaring on the one hand, nor 
too familiar on the other. Some good men are not 
aware what contempt they draw on religion by their 
coarse and homely allusions, and the silly and trivial 
proverbs they make use of; nor should our expres- 
sions be too soft and effeminate, nor our pronuncia- 
tion affected or childish* Religion is a rational and 
a manly thing, and we should strive to recommend it 
with the greatest advantage ; but above -all, let us 
study such a zeal and fervour, as, flowing^ from the 
deep sense of the thing we speak^ and' being regu- 
lated with prudence and decency, may be fittest to 
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nach the hearts of the hearers. The vulgar that sk 
under the pulpit, (as the excellent Herbert speaks,) 
are commonly as hard and dead as the seats they 
ait on, and need a mountain of fire to kindle them. 
The best way is, to preach the things first to our- 
aelv^es, and then frequently to recollect in whose pre- 
■ence we are, and whose business we are doing: and 
I think it is no small advantage to this purpose, that 
some of a neighbouring nation have, who make some 
oonaiderable pause when they have done with a point, 
tliat they may raise their souls towards God, and that 
the people may renew their attention. 

But when we have done all that we can by public 
and general exhortation, we shall efiPectuate very little 
without a more particular application to the persons 
under our charge. Interest and self-love will blind 
the eyes and stop the ears of men, and make them 
shift off firom themselves those admonitions from the 
pulpit that are displeasing. And therefore we are 
commanded not only to " teach and exhort," but also 
to ^^ rebuke with all authority." Now those whom 
we are to rebuke, are either persons of a different 
persuasion, who dissent from our religion, or with- 
^taw firom our ordinances, and these must be dealt 
with very patiently, and widi much long-suffering. 
It is not to be expected, that a hasty conference, or 
an abrupt disposition, should prevail with those who 
have been long habituated to false persuasions, and 
perhaps have drunk them in with the first of their 
serious thoughts and religious inclinations. We 
must first study to combat the perverseness of their 
will, the prejudices of the world, the desire of victory 
and applause, their pre-engagement in a party, and 
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their Bhame and unwillingness to yield ; and strive to 
render them meek and pliable, and sincerely desirous 
to know the truth. When we have obtained this, 
they will be both more easily convinced, and more 
inexcusable, if through weakness they still continue in 
their errors. But let us never rest in having drawn 
over a person to our party, till we have engaged Urn 
to seriousness in the practice of religion ; for if he 
continue a stranger to that, it is little matter whetba 
he be Protestant or Papist, Pagan or Mahometan, or 
any thing else in the world ; nay, the better his rdi- 
gion is, the more dreadful will his condemnation he. 
It was an excellent saying of an eminent and holy 
person yet alive in our church, That he would rather 
be instrumental in persuading one man to be seriooi 
in religion, than the whole nation to be conformistSi 
—The other sort of persons we have to rebuke, are 
those of our own religion, for the vices and failingi 
of their lives ; and this must be done with a great 
deal of courage and zeal, of prudence and discretion, 
of meekness and love. More knowing and ingenious 
persons may be dealt sometimes by secret insinua- 
tions, and oblique reflections on the vices they are 
guilty of, and we may sometimes seek a way to re- 
prove their failings, by regretting and condemning 
our own ; but that artifice is not necessary for the 
vulgar: having protested our love and good inten- 
tions, it will be best to fall roundly to the matter. 
Now this does suppose a great de^ of care, to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the humours and conversation 
of our people— -and the name of watchmen that is 
given us implieth no less : and though the lamentable 
vastness of some of our charges, make it impossiUe 
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to do all we could wish, yet must we not fail to do 
.what we con. It is an excellent practice of some I 
have the happiness to be acquainted with^ who sel* 
dom miss any day wherein they do not apply them- 
selves to some or other of their people, and treat 
about the affiiirs of their souls. 

Another thing which may be implied in rebuking 
.with all authority, is the conscientious exercise of 
that authority which Christ hath given us in the 
public censured and rebukes of the church ; but of 
this I shall say no more, save only that it were an 
intolerable presumption^ and horrid sacrilege, to make 
use of these to serve the ends of our passions and pri- 
vate revenge. 

The last clause of the passage we cited sounds 
somewhat strange, ^* Let no man despise thee." Sure 
nobody desires to be deqpised, and it is not always 
in the power of man to hinder it : but the meaning 
of the words b, that there should be nothing in our 
carriage and deportment which may deserve con- 
tempt. We ought still to have that apology of the 
orator in readiness, Quid puiem ? Contemptumne 
m^ ^ Equidem non video quid sit in vita moribusque 
nostris quod despicere possit. There is nothing that 
doth expose a minister to so much contempt, as a 
vicious and irreligious deportment ; even those who 
are pro£me themselves, and love vice in their other 
companions, do yet abhor it in a clergyman, as think- 
ing it too gross and disingenuous, to practise all the 
week what he hath been condemning on Sabbath. I 
shall not insist upon the grosser sort of vices, Ndo 
tarn male ominari de ecclesia^^I would not bode so 
much evil to the church, as to imagine the dergj 
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capable of them : I shall punt bat to a few things 
which, though less heinous in their nature^ tend mock 
to the contempt and disrespect of the clergy. 

And first. The least imputation of ooTetonsnea 
doth a great deal of mischief this way ; and ye know 
it will be reckoned covetousness in you which is net 
so in others— you will be more blamed fer taking 
your own, than they for encroaching <m their ndg^ 
hours; and therefore, to prevent this imputation, so 
far as the meanness of a minister's provision, and ne- 
cessity of his fiunily will permit, he aliould shov 
himself firank and liberal in his dealings, especisDjr 
with the poorer sort. 

Another occasion of contempt is, the too mvA 
frequenting the company of the laicks, and a vab 
and trifling conversation among them. It was i 
wise saying, whoever he was that spoke it-^Quotf* 
diana clericorum cum laicis conversatio contemj^iU' 
let ipsos reddit : and that of Hierom to Nepodan n 
very observable— i^ac^'/^ contemnitur clericus d ad 
prandium invitatus septus veniaL A minister in 
his conversation ought carefully to avoid all fooM 
and excessive jesting, and immoderate mirth. I 
could never think it a good character of a dergymaS) 
to call him a merry fellow or a notable drc^ and 
yet I do not condemn all cheerfulness and flreedioBf 
nor the innocent exercises of wit : but it is one thing 
to make use of these now and then, when they cone 
in our way, and another to search and hunt afiff 
them ; and those who have the knack of it, are ready 
enough to fail into excess. 

A third thing which will bring a clergyman into 
contempt is, an unallowable patience in hearing his 
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Sifaster dishonoured by the oaths and profane talk of 
hose of whom he standeth in awe. My brethren^ 
f we had no more but the common principles of in- 
a^uity and honour, they might make us resent these 
18 greater affinonts than if men should spit in« our 
hoes; and yet this is but one of the meanest engage- 
nents that lie upon us, to check these exorbitances 
with the greatest severity. 

I shall name but another, and it is this : when men, 
tm design to avoid this contempt, would seem to dis- 
daim this employtanent, by imitating the habit and 
deportment of secular persons, when they study the 
gentleman so much, that they forget the clergyman ; 
if we be ashamed of our own employment, no wonder 
if others despise it. ' Far different were the thoughts 
of that worthy gentleman, and excellent minister, 
whom I named before, that sweet singer of Israel, 
Mr. Herbert, who, the same night that he was ad- 
mitted into the office of the ministry, said to his 
fiiend, '* I now look back on my aspiring thoughts, 
and I think myself more happy, than if I had attained 
what I so ambitiously thirsted for ; and I can now 
behold the court with an impartial ey^ and see 
plainly, that it is made up of fraud, and titles, and 
flattery, and many such other imaginary and painted 
pleasures. My greatest ambition from henceforth 
shall be, that I bring glory to my Jesus, whom I have 
this day taken to be my master and governor; and 
asm so proud of his service, that I will always observe, 
and obey, and do his will, and always call bim, Jesus, 
my master. I will always contemn my birth, and 
any title or dignity that can be conferred upon me. 
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when I shall compare them with the title of being a 
priest, and serving at the altar of Jesus my master." 
I am afraid I have encroached too far on year pa- 
tience : I shall close all with the serious obtestation 
of our great apostle to Timothy, which you may 
believe I durst not utter in my own name, but in 
the name of the great Master of us all— -^* I charge 
you before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and dead at his appearing and 
his kingdom, preach the word ; be instant in season 
and out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with aD 
long-suffering and doctrine." And the Lord of his 
mercy so assist and prosper us all in his own work, 
that we may be the happy instruments of advandng 
his kingdom, and the weUkre of souls, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
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FHILIFFIAM8 i. 21. 

" For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain." 

It hath been the usual practice of all nations in the 
vorldy of whatsoever religiop, sect, or persuasion^ to 
eave upon record, to after ages, the lives and memor- 
ible actions of those who have been eminent among 
hem for great or good things. And however this 
iractice may have been abused, sometimes to serve the 
nterest of a sect or party, or other undue ends, yet 
hat the memory of good men ought thus to be trans- 
aitted to posterity, may be deduced both from Scrip- 
ure and common reason : it being fit thus to manifest 
be grace and goodness of God in men, and thereby 
9 advance his glory and kingdom, and to make their 
ght so shine before others, that they may be useful 
istructions to the world, and incentives to fellow 
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thar examples. To this we owe the remembrance 
of all those good and great men recorded in the OH 
Testament; nay, on this is grounded the establish- 
ment and purity of our most holy religion. We 
have left us the memorials of the life and doctrine 
of our blessed Lord and Master ia the holy gosffif 
and the acts of his apostles whom he sent to convert 
the world. And the pious Christians of succeeding 
ages, according to this pattern, were careful, both by 
public dueoursefr and- writings^ to awaken their own 
and after times, with the remembrance of the seil 
and piety of holy and devout persons. 

And now, if by the general practice and consent 
of an men, records of exempUry piety and goodness 
be thus useful to posterity,* even though they be 
strangers to the persons of those whose lives and 
actions are transmitted to them-«-I am sure we have 
much more reason to think, that some seasonable 
and useful meditations, at such a time, and in such 
a place as thb is, may have some influence on oor 
minds, when we have here before us the remains of 
our departed friend, who hath so lately left tbis 
world ; whose presence and conversation were so eonh 
fortable to us; whose innocence and goodness were 
so exemplary ; whose good-will, affection, and benefr' 
cence were so sincere and universal ; whose remeiB*' 
brance is so dear to us ; who was so much the staj 
and honour of our church, and so universally belovel 
and esteemed by all:— sure the sense of all theses 
and the sight of all this funeral attendance^ cannot 
but cast our souls into some de^ thoughts; and to 
this I doubt not but your hearts bear witnesSi 
Would I could say something useful for your med^ 
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kationsy and niitable to yoar present temper and this 
mviqect I God assist and direct our thoughts. 

When I reflect upon the life and spirit of our 
fiiend, (of the which I have had the honour and hap- 
piness to have been so frequent an observer, ) and when: 
I . consider the constant temper and disposition of his 
tool as to this and the other world, the great resign 
BUtioii of his mind, his willingness to stay here, that 
he might do some service to his ever^blessed Maker 
and Redeemer, and yet his cheerful thoughts and ap- 
prehensions of that happiness that is above, and his 
anient breathings after it^— -methinks I hear always 
from him the words of St. Paul, ^^ To me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain." 

r I shall not trouble you with any large expUnation, 
nor with the various readings of these words; we 
•hall only consider them in their most obvious sense 
and meaning. The blessed apostle being in bonds 
at Rome, writes this letter to the Philippians, to ex- 
hort them to a perseverance in the faith of Christ, 
fnd to have their conversation suitable to it ;— and 
that they m^ht not be discouraged by his bonds, he 
tells them the happy fruits of them ; how much they 
had conduced for the futherance of the gospel, that 
the knowledge of his suffering with such constancy 
for that rdigion, which he had formerly so zealously 
closed, was spread throughout that city, and mani- 
fest in the palace itself: so that thereby many were 
converted to the &ith of Christ, and others strength- 
ened in it, and made more bold to preach the gospel ; 
so that Christ was preached every where, by some out 
of .envy at the glory and fame he acquired in planting 
the gospel there, and by others in sincerity, and out 
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of love and good-wilL So that he hoped, whether 
by life or death, Christ shoidd be magnified in hhn: 
if he lived, by his constant preaching his gospel, and 
living his life; if he died, by signing, the truth of it 
with his blood. For ^^ to me to live is Christ ;" ^ the 
whole of my life in this world, the end of my living 
here, the great aim of all my thoughts, and designi^ 
and actions, is Christ, to be endued with his spirit 
and lead his life, to spread his gospel and enlnge 
his kingdom : I have no other designs than d^ 
God knows, and the world sees, whether I mind richo^ 
or pleasures, or glory among men : No ; I have ooih . 
secrated my life and spirit to my blessed Lord and 
Master, and they shall be employed in his servicei 
Christ is my life, so that I live ; yet, not so much I, 
as Christ that liveth in me." 

Few words, but full of sense and truth : they are 
not like those airy expressions, which, when searched 
into, have nothing but fancy and imagination at the 
bottom of them ; but they contain the very maiiow 
of Christianity, and the whole of a Christian spirit, 
the complete character of his life, and a perfect in- 
struction for ours : and this will appear if we con- 
sider a little more dbtinctly their importance* For 
one to live to another, may be said in two renaedfc 
1. When he is endowed with the same spirit, and 
has the same temper of mind, and leads the same 
kind of life. And, 2. When his heart and life are 
wholly devoted to his love and service ; when he loves 
him above all, and minds nothing more than his in- 
terest, and employs his life in serving his designs, and 
doing his will. And in both these respects, (which 
jpdeed cannot be se^^arated,) we may consider the 
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LB my life. 

- Firstj As he was endowed with the spirit, and led 
the life of his blessed Master. ^^ Be ye followers of 
ipe»'' suth he, ^' even as I also am of Christ ;" and 
indeed this is the great design of Christianity, and 
the truest character of a Christain. All our duty, 
aod all our happiness, consists in being like unto 
God, and the living in that dependence upon, and 
subjection to lum, that reasonable creatures owe their 
ahnighty Creator. Now, seeing ^^ God dwelleth in 
that light which no man can approach unto, whom 
no man hath seen or can see ;" therefore, ^^ the only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him :" he hath clothed himself with 
our flesh, and become man, and conversed among us 
like one of ourselves, and shown us what the Father 
18, and how we must be like him. Would we know 
how God would live amongst us, were he clothed with 
our nature and infirmities, if he dwelt in our flesh, 
and were visible to our eyes ? Behold the Son of 
God, consider his life and spirit, and this is the life 
of God; for ^^ he is the brightness of his Father's 
glory, and the express image of his person." Would 
we learn how far our nature is capable of being like 
unto God, how we must be partakers of the divine 
nature, and be renewed in the spirit of our minds, 
putting on the new man, which after God '^ is cre- 
ated in righteousness and true holiness ?" Consider 
Jesus Christ subject to the infirmities of our na- 
ture, and living the life of God. Behold, he hath 
given us an example that we should follow his steps ; 
he is the light of the world, ^^ and they that follow 
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shall not walk in darkness : in him was lihf and 
his life was the light of men, though darkness com- 
prehended it not.'* Consider the profound humility 
of his souly the great meekness of his spirit, the en- 
tire resignation of his will to his heavenly Father; 
the unspotted purity of his desires and aflfectiooii 
wholly mortified as to this lower world ; the ardency 
of his love to God, and his leal and delight to do his 
ifill ; his wonderful patience under the greatest sufir- 
ings ; his uninterested, sincere, and boundless chanty 
towards men, doing good even to those who hated 
and persecuted him, and dying for those who miOf 
fied hinu In these, and in all other graces lA hath 
gone before us, and called upon us to learn of bio 
and follow him ; for this end did he live and die^ to 
endue us with his spirit, and change our nature into 
his ; he humbled himself to our nature, that he might 
make us partakers of his ; he hath revealed unto as 
the nature of God, and his imdeserved grace and 
goodness to us ; and our unspeakable misery and cor- 
ruption, and estrangement from our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and hath put us again into a capacity of being 
his children, he himself becoming our elder bro- 
ther. He hath raised us unto the hopes of the' en- 
joyment of God for evermore in boundless felieity) 
that we might purify ourselves as God is pure. He 
hath breathed his Holy Spirit into the world to in- 
spire us with his life, and change us into his image; 
and he hath told us, that without this we shall never 
see the face of God. We have therefore all the obli- 
gations in the world to make Christ our life, and to fol- 
low Jesus : this is the only mark and character where- 
by God will own and acknowledge us for his. It is 
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oesides, our greatest glory and honour to imitate so 
blessed an example, and a wonderful expression of 
goodness and condescension, for the Son of God to 
come down from heaven to give us this pattern. He 
is the most perfect example of purity and holiness, 
in whom there was no spot nor blemish, who had no 
aiD) neither was guile found in his mouth, but his life 
was uniform, and always pure and constant to himself; 
and yet be hath given us the most plain and familiar 
oopj) and the. most exactly fitted to the state and con- 
dition of men in this world. He did not retire into 
cells and cloisters, as if none could waJk as he walked 
bat monks and recluses ; but he conversed freely in 
the world, and lived in cities and villages, in company 
and converse with others. His piety did not break 
fisrth into severe fasting, and an excess of other bodily 
austerities, in ecstatic raptures and enthusiastic fits, 
such as the lives of the famed saints of the Romish 
church are stufied with ; but it was a plain life of 
justice and charity, meekness and humility, patience 
and contentedness, and a readiness to do good to all 
nen : a life that is imitable by all, from the greatest 
prince to the poorest peasant. The very importance 
of our name and profession, the calling ourselves 
Christians, obliges us to follow the example, and lead 
the life of Christ, and if we mean not this by it, we 
mean nothing to the purpose ; for ^^ he that saith 
he abideth in him, ought himself also so to walk even 
u he walked." Nay, it is this only, the being en- 
dued with his Spirit, that can entitle us to an interest 
in him, and that happiness he hath purchased for 
OS ; for " if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
ie is none of his :" so great and many are the obli« 
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gations that we have to follow Jesus. His oommaiidB 
are nothing but the transcript of his own life and Spi- 
rit ; we ought always to have him in our eye, and in 
every disposition of our soul, in every undertakiiig 
and design, to consider how our blessed Master would 
have done in these circumstances, and aspire sbnp 
to have the same mind that was in him, and never 
rest till Christ be formed in us. 

But, alas ! how unlike are we to the holy Jesml 
Christians in name and profession, but not in deed 
and in truth. How unworthy a character would it 
make of him, to measure him by the lives and qmts 
of those who call themselves his followers ? Alas ! in 
what passage or period of our life can we say sincerdy, 
** To me to live is Christ ?' Do we propose to our- 
selves the same designs ? Are we endowed with sny 
spark of his boundless charity ? Do our souls bum 
with love to God, or have we such a sincere good*wiD to 
our neighbours ? Are our desires and affections cni- 
cified to this world, and enlivened towards heaven? 
Yea, what conformity is there in our outward lives, 
unto his most holy life ? Where is that forwardness 
to do good to all men, that meek suffering of injuries, 
and ready forgiving of enemies, and doing them good? 
Is scraping and scrambling after wealth and tbis 
world's trifles; is rioting and wallowing in sensual 
pleasures, and living like brutes; is contending bt 
places and glory among men ; is strife and envy, con- 
tention and evil-speaking, and other such like worb 
of the flesh-— are these, I say, becoming the followers 
of Jesus Christ ? Is this to live like him, or are 
they the fruits of his Spirit ? Nay, sure in this our 
hearts cannot but condemn us : and alas ! our lives do 
testify against us. 
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Bnty indeed, well might the apostle say S0| ^^ To 
me to live is Christ," who was so much endued with 
his Spirit, and conformed to his life; whom nothing 
could separate from the love of God ; who rejoiced as 
much in su£Pering his will as in doing it ; who was so 
often in labour, and stripes, and prisons ; in perils of 
«D aorts; in watching, and hunger, and thirst ; in fast* 
ings, and cold, and nakedness — so far vfea he from 
^joying the pleasures of the world ; who knew so well 
both how to abound and be in want, and in whatso* 
ever state therewith to be content ; who was so much 
crucified to the world, and the world unto him; whose 
bve and charity was so exuberant and boundless to- 
wards his brethren, being ready to spend, and to be 
spent for them, though the more he loved, the less 
he was loved again ; who travelled, through the world 
to make them better, and spared no pains or labour 
to make them happy, spending his life in this employ- 
ment, and enduring ail kind of hardships in it : so 
that, in a word, he lived, yet not so much he, as Christ 
that lived in him. 

But, secondly^ These words do import, that his 
heart and life were wholly devoted to the service of 
Christ, that he loved him above all things, and minded 
nothing more than his interest, and employed his life 
in serving his designs, and doing his will, and lived 
by his £euth. The life of man in this world is to be 
considered both as to the inward and outward man ; 
the former, which is that of the soul, consists in the 
understanding, the will, and the affections ; the other, 
being the outward life and conversation, is regulated 
icco^^ng to the inward dispositions of the soul ; and 
as « man's sentiments and dispositions are, such is his 
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life. Now, as the life of the body is strangely disor- 
dered when the blood and spirits do not run in their 
ordinary course, but make convulsive and involuntary 
motions, which are nothing useful to the body, nor 
guided by the will : so the life of our souls is so cor^ 
rupted, as that we may be said to be dead while we 
live, when our judgment is blind and false, our wiU 
perverse and crooked, our affections earthly and car- 
nal, and we do not follow the will of God : and 
this is the state of our life by nature. What a 
.strange blindness is there in the spirit of man ! We 
understand almost nothing of the greatest things, and 
judge perversely of other things. How little do we 
know of God, of our souls, of their misery, or wherein 
their true happiness consists, or of the state after this 
life ! And how perversely do we judge of the trifles 
of thiff life, as if our happiness and our all were 
summed up in them ! How corrupt are the affections 
and dispositions of our hearts ! We love what we 
ought to hate, we trust what will certainly fail us, 
and distrust that which should be our only confi- 
dence : we fear that which can do us no harm, and 
are regardless of our greatest dangers : we busy oar- 
selves about trifles, or things that will certainly ruin 
us, and do not mind our greatest interests. Now, 
Jesus Christ is come into the world, full of grace and 
truth, to renew the spirit of our minds, and to change 
the disposition of our hearts, and the course of our 
lives ; and the life that we ought to lead, is, *^ by 
the faith of the Son of God," who loved us, and 
gave himself for us. We must not live by sense, 
and our own foolish passions and sentiments of 
things ; but according to those sentiments, and that 
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faith that he, by his word and Spirit, inspires us with. 
To serve Jesus Christ, is to hve by his faith, and '^ to 
live by the faith. of the Son of God," is to judge and 
esteem of things as he has revealed them, and as he 
would have us, and accordingly to guide and direct 
our hearts and lives ; to love what he bids us love, 
and hate what he would have us to hate ; to hope 
and trust in his promises, to do what he commands, 
and forbear and avoid what he forbids ; and to em- 
ploy our life in doing his will and serving his de- 
signs. He hath taught us to make a right judgment 
and estimate of thmgs, to have a deep sense of the 
unspeakable mbery and sinfulness of our corrupted 
nature, of the infinite greatness, goodness, and mercy 
of God, and the wonderful contrivance and value of 
our redemption : he has shown the worth and the 
degeneracy of our souls, and what great things they 
are capable of, by the pure grace and favour of God : 
he hath laid open the deceitful appearances of this 
present world, and the great moment of that eternity 
of joy or misery that awaits us hereafter : he hath 
made known to us what great things he hath done 
and suffered for us ; and what boundless compassion 
and love he has for such undeserving creatures. 
Now, the spring of that life we should live by the 
£uth of Jesus Christ, is to have our understandings 
renewed and enlightened, and to judge sincerely and 
aright in these things, accordingly as he who is truth 
itself hath revealed unto us ; and that not to gratify 
our curiosity in knowing them, or making them mat- 
ter of vanity and talk to others ; for then we know 
no^ng as we ought: but to have such a deep sense 
and feeling of them, as to enliven our hearts, and 
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guide our practices. For then do we truly live by 
the faith of Christ, wheu the sense of our own sinful- 
ness and misery sinks us into the deepest humility^ 
and sincere abhorrence of ourselves ; and the thoughts 
of the unspeakable goodness, love, and mercy of 
God, and what our ever-blessed Redeemer hath 
done, suffered, and purchased for us, inspire our 
hearts with ardent love to them ; and this becomes 
the spring of all our actions, makes us delight to do 
his will, and be well pleased to suffer it, mi stu^ 
always to promote his interest in the world, to mtke 
him to be known and loved by all we can, and sed^ 
his glory and honour in all we do, and not our own. 
Thus to us ^' to live is Christ:" thus ought we to 
guide our understandings by his light, to ii^ame our 
hearts with his love, to spend our lives in his service, 
and direct our actions to his glory. But, alas! how 
generally are those who call themselves Christians 
void of this life and spirit ? Who is there that sin- 
cerely makes an estimate and judgment of things ac- 
cording to the light of Jesus Christ ? that thinb 
himself truly worthy to be hated of all ? that really 
counts the honours and promotions, the wealth and 
pleasures of this world, as so many snares to his 
soul? that heartily values the favour and approbation 
of God, beyond the esteem and praise c^men? And 
however some men may have some fruitless specula- 
tions in their understanding about such like truths; 
yet, alas ! how few suffer them to sink into their 
hearts, and direct their lives ? Where is the love 
of Jesus ; the lively hopes and ardent desires after 
the glory that is to be revealed ? the true fear of God, 
or trust in him> or a dacexe desire and delight to do 
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his will ? And whatsoever professions may be made 
of all these, yet where do the fruits of them appear 
in men's lives and conversations? for the tree is 
known by its firuit. How few actions are there that 
seem to proceed from the hearty love of Christ? 
wherein do we sincerely aim at the good of men, and 
the happiness of their souls ? when do we singly 
propose to ourselves the glory of God, and the doing 
him service? what instances are there in our conver* 
totion, that seem to flow from an unfeigned humility, 
and truly mean thoughts of ourselves ? Alas ! it 
would puzzle us, I i^ar, to instance the action or 
period of our life, that flowed purely from such prin- 
ciples. We are creatures of sense, and guided by 
'0liier measures^the love of reputation among men ; a 
ooncem for the conveniences and pleasures of this life, 
and an aversion to the troubles of it; a desire of tran- 
scending others in power, wealth, or knowledge ; a 
natural sloth of spirit, and consideration of mind; and, 
which is the root of all, pride, and a blind and inor- 
dinate self-love. These are the springs that put all 
in motion ; by these principles we are guided in our 
designs; they mingle themselves with our best per- 
ficmnances ; and an impartial consideration may make 
UB sensible that there are few actions wherein some 
one or other of these have not always a great stroke 
and interest. 

But it is far otherwise with St. Paul, who, how- 
ev^ before his conversion he was actuated by a blind 
seal, yet no sooner had that glorious light, which 
dazal^ the eyes of his body, enlightened those of 
his mind, but he made appear, by his life and spirit, 
that he lived by the £uth q£ the Son of God^ and 
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that to him " to live was Christ." How did that life 
and light shine before men, and how manifest were 
they in him, who ^^ counted all things but dung and 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Chiist 
Jesus !" who gloried in nothing so much as his cross, 
'^ by which the world was crucified to him, and he 
unto the world !" who reckoned '* the sufferings of 
this present time not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that is to be revealed !" whom neitfacf 
worldly advantage, nor the greatest crosses and afflic- 
tions, neither the power nor malice of devils and men, 
could '^ separate from the love of Christ !" who 
gloried in nothing more than in suffering for bim; 
whose zeal was so great, and his industry and dili- 
gence so vigorous, and his care and management so 
prudent and wise in propagating his life and spirit, 
and spreading his doctrine ! who made so sudden 
a change throughout the world, and so many nations 
his disciples ! Whose divine letters have so much 
tended to the establishment and propagation of the 
gospel, in that and all succeeding generations ! a single 
passage of one of which occasioned the conversion of 
one of the greatest fathers of the church : in which 
holy epistles the Christian doctrine is so well repre- 
sented, wherein persons of all ranks and conditions 
have their duties so clearly described ; where bishojis, 
and pastors, and people, rich and poor, husband mi 
wife, parents and children, masters and servants, the 
prosperous and the afflicted, may learn their Christian 
duty and deportment in their several circumstances. 
But I forbear to speak of that great apostle of the 
Gentiles; the present occasion leads us hither, nor 
shall I presume ta make a parallel. I know '^ there 
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is one glory of the sun, another of the moon, and an- 
other of the stars; and one star differeth from another 
in glory." As the happiness of the other world, 
lo the piety and goodness of this, have their degrees 
and measures ; I shall only consider for our instruc- 
tion, how in its own measure the life and spirit of 
our friend do breathe forth the same sentiment, 
*• To me to live is Christ :" how his life and ex- 
■mple, hb conversation and instructions, his thoughts 
and designs, the inward endowments and dispositions 
of his soul, and the outward deportment and actions 
of his life, were, as to the main, the fruits and effects 
of a Christian spirit, of a holy and divine temper of 
mind; and how they all tended, and were employed, 
to increase the same in himself, and stir it up in 
others; and to revive something of the ancient Chris* 
tian piety and goodness in the world. 

•* To me to live is Christ." Indeed well may it 
be said of his life, whose early beginnings and first 
blossoms were seasoned with pious inclinations, as 
well as the maturer periods of it The right manag- 
ing of infancy and childhood, b ordinarily the least 
of a parent's care; and any pious exercises are usually 
the least of children's thoughts. Every trifle tickles 
iheit fimcies, and takes up their spirits : little passions 
md envies, and other issues of our natural corruption, 
legin to sprout forth even in that tender age» But 
n oar deceased friend, as it was his &ther's pious 
lesign to devote him to the service of God and his 
ihiirdi in this holy frmction, who did therefore take 
[ suitable care even of his infancy and childhood; so 
lis pious inclinations, and the suitable disposition of 
lis spirit^ did happily conspire with it; and he geive 
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early indications of them even in tfaoce tender yean. 
He W88 not taken up with the plays and little dive^ 
sions of those of his age, (which children so mudi 
dote upon,) but upon such occasions did usually retiii 
from them; and that not out of sullenness of hnmoai^ 
or dulness of spirit, (the sweetness and sereni^ rf 
whose temper did even then appear,) but out of i 
stayedness of mind, going to some privacy, and em- 
ploying his time in reading,, prayer, and such serion 
thoughts as that age was capable of. Sometimea he 
would be taken up with the thoughts of the law cf 
Moses, wondering how altars and sacrifices, and ill 
other ceremonies, were not now among the ezereiaei 
of our worship; at other times employing hinudf 
in little imitatk)ns of the exercise of the holy fiine* 
tion, as preaching, and the like ; and among other 
instances of the happy fruits of such retirements, this 
deserves to be remembered, that, being once in a 
serious reflection what course of life be should take^ 
that might be conducive to the salvation of his soul, 
and being in a deep muse of thoughts, he takes up 
the Bible to read a portion of it; and though he was 
always averse to the making a lottery of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet he could not but take notice of the 
first words which occasionally he cast his eyes upon, 
and which made no small impression on his spirit: 
" By what means shall a young man learn to puriiy 
his way ? By taking heed thereto according to thy 
word." The diversions he was then most taken withf 
did speak out the greatness of his mind and spirit, 
and he seemed to act all the grandeur of this wodd 
while a child ; for when, in learning the Latin tongue^ 
he began to undenitAXkd tVi« Roman story, he zetiied 
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posed little orations^ and acted the parts ot Roman 
senators. I cannot here omit the vastness of memory^ 
and forwardnesa of judgment which did even then ap-> 
pear, in that, when he began to take notice of the daily 
reading of the Holy Scriptures at home, he could not 
only repeat several verses at that time, whether the 
h isto r ical or other parts ; but afterwards^ upon the turn- 
ing ta any such particular chapter, could call thens 
to remembrance ; and wh^eas those of that age^ can 
br the most part remember only some little inco* 
herent passages of public sermons, he did usuall]^- 
take up their whole scop^ and give a brief account 
of them. And though children love only the society 
of their fellows, or such as can entertain them with 
silly and foolish stories, yet such was the seriousness 
of his spirit, and the love he even then had for know- 
ledge and good men, that when he had the oppoi- 
tuaity of hearing serious and reverend persons, who 
Used to resort to his father's house, he was careful to 
attend to them, and listai to their wise and pious 
diacoorses^ His improvements in human literature 
were beyond the ordinary attainmenta <^ his age, 
havii^ not only acquired a singular and unaffected 
elegancy in the Latin tongue, but also a considerable 
proficiency in the Greek, and in the Hebrew, and 
some other of the oriental languages; being versed 
alao in History, and in Geometry, and other parts of 
the Mathematics. And such was the deamess of 
bia apprehension, and the forwardness of his judg- 
menty that, upon the overhearing an occasiontd dis- 
eonne of some who were passing their first years in 
the .oniversity, he did quickly take up the nature o£ 



m ^Bogisiiiy the use of the symboh in contriving it, 
and could readily fonn one upon any subjects 

Such were his attainments, and such was the tem- 
per of his spirit in that early period of bis life, whidi 
othera for the most part spend in vanity and fcdly, 
and begin to repent of when they come to think 
themselves men : and we may see how much a pru- 
dent father's wise and pious care, when it meets with 
a fit temper and disposition in a child, may contribute 
to plant the seeds of those virtuous endowmeuts and 
good inclinations in that tender age, which will bring 
forth much fruit in their riper years ; and with how 
much reason the wise man bids us, ^' Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when be is old 
he will not depart from it." 

But the paths of the just are as the shining Hght, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day : 
these are the early dawnings of piety and goodness 
which appeared in him in those first years of his age, 
before he came to this corner of our land, and there 
became still more manifest and conspicuous. . His 
improvements had. now fitted him for the university, 
and here he gave further proofs of a pious disposition, 
and a capacious understanding : he was far removed 
from those levities and foolish customs, those little 
animosities and strifes, which the inconsiderate youth 
are sometimes guilty of; but was even then gnve 
and stayed in his deportment, as was observed by all, 
yet free and unafiected. The learning that was then 
in fashion, though he saw quite through it, yet it 
did not satisfy his understanding, nor could he per- 
ceive its use, save to wrangle pro and con about any 
thing. He waa desirous to dive into the nature of 
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things, and. not to be involved into a strife of bard 
words, and a maze of nice distinctions ; and tbere- 
fore, by his own proper industry, and private study, 
he became even then master of that philosophy which 
has now got such footing in the world; besides a 
singular proficiency be made in the several parts of 
mathematics, in history, and other human learning. 
But he. was always careful to beware of any philoso* 
phy, or false knowledge, that was apt to have a bad 
influence on the mind, and debauch the ^irit as to 
a right sense of God and religion, and never suffered 
himself to be tainted in the least with such; and 
there was nothing that more endeared any philoso- 
phical truths to him, than when they gave right ^- 
prehensions of God, and just thoughts of morality 
and virtue* His mind being always composed to a 
religious temper, he even then made it his business, 
by the frequent reading of the most pious and useful 
hooks, and a happy conversation, sanctified by a con- 
stant devotion, and an unprejudiced mind, to frame 
to himself, amidst the various opinions and distrac- 
tions of Christendom, right apprehensions of religion, 
and accordingly to suit his practice; so that even 
then religion was the matter of his serious and im- 
partial choice, and not merely the prejudice of custom 
and education. He used sometimes to write essays 
of morality, and occasional meditations; which, as 
they were singularly eloquent and ingenious, so they 
breathed forth the devotion of his mind and the seri- 
ousness of his spirit, and would very well become a 
riper age. It being the custom of the youth to have 
private meetings about the ordering of the concerns 
of the commencements, where he was made constant 
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pmUknt snoi^ Ins fisBowar Bb dueoBim to tim 
w«K ta grave and beeonring, (as aooie of tbem have 
prafetatd,) that tbey looked on them as the sajringi 
of a giey head,, and thought they savoured o( die 
wisdoBi of a senator^ 

Sudi WW his OBportment and nnpmveinent for tot 
frw years he resided in the unkessity ; aotha^indu 
esteem of all, he did not a little honouv that degne 
whidi is then given, of which some are said to be lo 
modi the reproach* And therefere he no soooo 
cameont of the vniversityy bnt he was thought moAj 
to be a master^ where he had so latdy been a scho- 
lar; and after having given sufiicient proofr of ik 
fitness, by teadiing lor the next term the chus-of one 
who was occasionally absent^ he was aceordingfy pih 
moted. And even in thia station^ *^ to him to^live wai 
Christ:" he was c»eful sato beheve himself in Idi 
own conversation, and in the exercise of that office si 
to preserve his own conscience pure and void of at' 
fence, and to serve the interests of Cbristiani^,. trsBK 
ing up the youth in such principles of learning and 
goodness, as to make them most serviceable both to 
church and state. He was careful not to drive oo 
little designs, or to maintain factions and heats in the 
society, but studied always to compose them; sod 
when it would not do^ they were his regre^ hit 
he was sure not to make one of thenn He ahrsp 
preserved his authority entire amongst the vnmlj 
youth, and would quickly compose their disorders and 
tumults, and yet gain their love and esteem ; andknev 
weU how to* entertain them with freedom and kind- 
ness, and yet oblige them to that respect that become» 
a scholar towards. biv& master* So &r waahe from 
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dng his own private gain, that when a tumiilt 
sen among the unruly youth, in which there 
lome under his care who could easily have pur- 
I their pardon by the payment of an inconsider- 
lulct, and the assurance of their good behavi^ 
Awards ; and when such was their perverseness 
hey would not do it, though his paying it in 
Dame would have done the business, yet rather 
lo such a seemingly unworthy act, which might 
tute authcmty, and encourage them to the like 
tuous practices^ he suffered them to be expelled, 
I own consideraUe detriment as to his woridly 
Bts, having but a few left behind. He was 
I to instruct the youth in tho most intelligible 
Lsefiil principles of human knowledge ; and it 
res to be remembered^ that he was the first in 
>mer df the land (perhaps in the whole nation) 
aught the youth that philosophy which has now 
niversal preference by s3l the knowing world : 
aked upon it as the most proper for framing 
udgments, and di^osing them to conceive things 
; ; for taking them off from a disputing humour, 
vanity in hard words and distinctions, and in 
ing they knew somethii^ when they knew no* 
; he thought it served to enlarge and raise their 
liensions of Almighty God, by considering the 
38S of his works^ and the admirable wisdom and 
less that appeared in the order of the w<Hrld, and 
onderAil contrivance even of the most minute 
ire; that it disposed them to consider the nature 
rorth of their knmortal souls, and of what small 
iut all the sensual pleasures of this lower worid 
and that it inclined them to a more universal 
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love and good-will towards all, and to meaner thoughts 
of themselves and their knowledge. He was very 
careful to train them up in the best and most usefbl 
principles of morality, and to giiard them against the 
debauched sentiments of Leviathan. And aa he thus 
made human learning serviceable to the ends of piety 
and religion, so he made it his great endeavour to 
have their minds inspired with this. On the Lord's 
days, in the evening, he usually had some pious dia- 
courses to them, laying open the folly and heinousneis 
, of vice and impiety, and the excellency and advantage 
of religion and goodness, and such other considenn 
tions as might both instruct their minds and gain 
upon their tempers. And he failed not to deal witb 
each of them apart in private : those who were of bid 
indinations he studied to reform and amend, and in 
whom he saw any appearance of goodness, he was 
careful to encourage and cherish them. Thus be 
hath made appear by his practice, that philosophy 
and religion arc not enemies to one another, but that 
the sober and discreet use of our reason makes us more 
capable of the truths and graces of our religion. 

But God had designed him for the more immediate 
service of his church, unto which he had been de- 
voted from the womb ; and therefore, by the counsd 
of some serious and reverend persons in the church, 
whose advices were of great weight with him, he was 
called forth to preach the gospel, and a little after 
entered into holy orders, and was employed, as you 
know, in the office of the ministry in the country; 
where, though his stay was so short, yet the proofs 
that he gave both of his fitness for, and zeal in that 
holy function were singular : be found be bad now 
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more obligations lying on him to piety and innocence 
.of life ; and, as the ambassador of his blessed Master, 
he must be very tender of his honour, and of per- 
suading those he was sent unto to be reconciled to 
God ; and therefore he was careful to shun even aU 
j^ppearances of evil. He studied, during his short 
ntBjf by catechizing, to instruct his people with the 
.greatest plainness and affection, in the right sense and 
knowledge of religion and their duty, and to show 
them the folly and unreasonableness of those shifts 
and pretences whereby they encourage themselves in a 
bad life. He endeavoured to understand their tem<- 
perSy and accordingly to apply himself to them ; he 
.was deeply sensible of the little sense of religion that 
generally appeared, and when he saw any spark of 
goodness, how strangely was he cheered with it; he 
j&ore valued the humble innocence, and cheerful con- 
tentment and resignation of one poor woman in that 
•place, than all the more goodly appearances of others ; 
having oft in his mouth, Indocti ccelum rapiunt. He 
endeavoured to bring them to a devout and constant 
attendance on the public worship, where he always 
Went, and joined with them at the beginning of it ; 
thinking it very unfit that the invocation of Almighty 
Gody the reading some portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, making a confession of our Christian faith, and 
Gehearsing the ten commandments, should be looked 
Upon only as a preludium for ushering in the people 
to the church, and the minister to the pulpit. His 
ftennons were always devout and serious and season- 
^le, and he endeavoured to fit them to the capaci- 
of the people, and he revived the use of lectures,"* 
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looking on it as the most edifying way to have (as t V 
great light of this nation used to say) l<»ig textsand l 
short sermons. 1 

But I must not so slightly pass over his preadun^ I 
in which we are all so much concerned. A wise man 
hath lately writ an essay, how to make a good use sf 
bad sermons ; and it were to be wished we were ii^ ; 
structedinmakinggoodones— such, Imeaiiyasmigfat | 
have an influence on men's hearts and lives: andsuit^ ] 
I thuik, all who heard him will acknowledge his pne- 
tice to be no contemptible pattern. He thought it 
should be a minister's care to dioose seasonable and 
useful subjects, such as might instruct the peo]^s 
minds and better their lives, not to entertain them 
with debates and strifes of words; that he should a^ 
press himsdf in the most plain and aflSn^ooate man- 
ner, not in airy and fanciful words, nor in words 
too big with sense, and having a great many thoughts 
crowded together, which the people's understandings . 
cannot reach ; mur in philosophical terms and expres- j 
sions, which are not familiar to vulgar understand- \ 
ings ; nor in making use of an unusual word^ wheie 
there could be found one more plain and ordinairy to 
express the thought as fully. He locdted upon it la 
a most useful help for composing sermons, to make 
the Sunday's sermon the subject of our medttatioii 
and mental prayer for the foregoing week, that it may 
thereby sink deep into our spirits, and affect our own 
hearts, which would make us more capable <^ tetdi- 
ing others. He thought it a fit expedi^it for cob>- 
posing us to a serious and affectionate preaching, to 
prc^ose to oursdves in the meditation of it, purdy 
the ^cnry of God, and the good of men's souls, sod 
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to bave this always in our eye ; and in oar preadnng 
to make frequent recollections of the divine presence^ 
and diort ejaculations towards heaven, thereby to 
pBserve us in that humble temper, that seriousness 
and gravity that becomes us in the presence of God, 
and as the ambassadors of Christ. And how con- 
GnrnaUe was his practice to these roles ! The mat- 
ter of his discourses was always so useful and season* 
lUe^ his words and expressions so plain and prefer 
and well-chosen, his deportment so grave and unaf- 
Ebcted, becoming the sense of whose ambassador he 
VB89 his manner of utterance so affectionate, and ez- 
presaive of the passionate love and concern he had for 
men's souls, accompanied with such an act of sweet- 
oess and mildness, as charmed men's spirits ; and s3l 
WBM so full of light and heat, that I think I may say, 
b the wc»ds of the disciple concerning our blessed 
Saviour, ^ Did not our hearts bum within us, while 
be opened unto us the Scriptures?" How did the 
BMy Spirit by him enlighten our minds, and affect 
or bearts ! There are some kinds of words and ex- 
vessions^ some tones and ways of utterance, which 
rill raise the passions and affections of predisposed 
mporS) without at all enlightening their minds, even 
s music does ; and there are others capable of laying 
pen the nature and the reason of things, but in so 
ly a manner, that they float merely upon our under- 
banding as matter oft speculation and talk, and do 
ot sink into our hearts; and though there be much 
oise now-a-days about the method of preaching, and 
be preferences of one to another, yet it is in this, I 
m afraid, that we lose ourselves on both sides. But 
1 this, sure I may appeal to all that heard him, whe- 
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ther his discourses, and his manner of uttering them, 
did not serve at once both to enlighten their mindi, 
and warm their hearts. And so tender was he of 
the honour and reputation due to the preaching of the 
gospel, that as he was careful, on the one hand, to 
express himself in the most plain, intelligible, and 
affectionate words ; so also on the other, to avoid all 
childish metaphors, apish gestures, jests, and Ug 
words, and other such indecencies as did not In- 
come the gravity of the function, and were apt to oc- 
casion the smiles and laughter of the profane, rathet 
than the piety of the serious : and I dare say, the moit 
profane scoffers of the nation were never tempted 
to turn his expressions or gestures into ridicule ; naj, 
many of avowedly profligate lives have been extremely 
affected with his sermons, which pricked them at 
their hearts, he laid them so open to themselves, and 
mfide them so sensible of their brutishness and danger, 
as they themselves have acknowledged. 

I cannot here omit the deep sense he had of troe 
eloquence, and his high value for it, professing he 
would exchange for it all the other human leamiif 
he was master of. He was sensible of the little know- 
ledge we had in the ars voluntatis^ how little we uo- 
derstood of the nature of men's passions and indina- 
tions ; and what things were most capable of bend- 
ing their wills, and prevailing upon their minds, a^ 
cording to their different tempers; and accordinglf 
he judged there were two essential defects in our best 
kind of eloquence. The one was, that, in the medi- 
tating our discourses, we rather merely considereti 
the issues of our reason, and the nature of the thinj 
we were thinking of, and did not so much reflect 
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upon the temper of the persons we were to speak to, 
md what kind of reasonings, words, and expressions 
nrould make the best impression upon their minds ; 
and therefore it was nothing strange, that words let 
fly at random touched them so little. The other, 
that our hearts were not thoroughly endowed with 
those dispositions we would work on others by our 
words, and therefore it was no wonder all we said 
made so little impression on them. 

But I come now to the last stage and period of his 
life, wherein it most eminently appeared, that '^ to 
him to Hve was Christ." God had designed him for 
a more universal use and service in his church; and 
therefi)re, by the wise providence of the Almighty, he 
18 removed &om a private charge in the country, to a 
more general one for training up the youth for the 
lioly ministry, and the care of men's souls. Promo- 
tioDS of this nature, especially when they are made 
by the votes of many, are usually attended by little 
fiustions, combinations, and heats ; but as the purchase 
was none of his design, so the general sense of his 
worth and goodness, gave him the unanimous voice 
of the clergy of this diocese who promote to that sta- 
tion, and the universal approbation of all that knew 
him ; and the apprehension he had of the weight and 
importance of that office, and his mean thoughts of 
himself, made him deliberate about it till the next 
meeting. Indeed, both his natural, acquired, and 
moral endowments, made him be judged by all worthy 
of this charge. His memory was singular; and though 
he loved more to study things than words, yet, for 
instance, in a few days' time he learned to under- 
stand one of our western languages, and could read 



it m English with more readiness than t 
have lived many years where it is spokec 
things of importance, he could soon give tb 
ing impression on his mind, though at lengt 
over the committing public discourses to Ua 
professing, when he went about it, he was 
to see himself at such a childish exercise, 
derstanding was ready, clear, and piercing 
would quickly see through things in civil . 
well 88 in matters of learning. He did no 
read books as think them ; and» by a transi 
would quickly comprehend the design ant 
of them. He had not spent his whole timi 
ing, being sensible that it often served to 
fuse, and prejudicate men's understandings, 
them of imperious and dictating tempers ; a 
fore he made a prudent mixture of a mode] 
ing a choice of useful books, and consulting 
ing as well as the dead, having a singular art 
fiting both himself and others by convers 
discourse ; and he digested and improved 
tired meditations, and fervent devotion ; s< 
learning seemed rather the issues of his oi 
and the inspiration of the Almighty, which 
knowledge. He employed two summers in 
a neighbouring nation, in which he made it 
ness to converse with those who were of gr< 
putation for learning and goodness; whei 
gained their singular esteem and good thou 
by useful conversation, and a serious obser 
tempers and things, he improved his mind ai 
ledge. But indeed we may look upon his 
endowments as the reward of the pious dis 
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(his soul) and of the good designs he proposed to 
imself in all his studies and endeavours ; and God 
news, in the undertaking .this office, there was no- 
bing to be had more before his eyes, than the ser- 
ioe of Jesus Christ, and the good of his church. He 
ras deeply sensible of the great weight and import 
mce of the holy ministry, and did much bewail the 
[eneral failings in the exercise of it, how every man 
oinded " his own things, and not the things of Jesus 
^rist.'^ And therefore he made this the one great 
lesign of all his endeavours in that charge, the fitting 
ind training up the youth for that holy function ; 
lad this was the great aim both of his public and 
vivate care of them. 

He considered that they ought chiefly to mind 
ind fit themselves now for that which would be their 
preat business when they were entered into the holy 
unction ; and that this would not be so much the 
nanaging of controversies and debates of religion, as 
lie guiding men's souls to eternity, the rescuing the 
rkious firom their sins and vices, and prevailing upon 
;hem by all prudent methods ; and directing the se- 
riouB to the true practice and exercise of religion, and 
the most proper means for the practice of goodness, 
ind the avoiding and resisting of temptations, and 
b0W they ought to behave themselves in all circum- 
stances of life. He thought it sufficient that they 
anderstood the state and importance of those contro- 
versies and differences, which were the grounds of the 
divittons of Christendom, for their own instruction, 
and those who stood in need of it under their cure ; 
but the other he looked upon as their main business. 
And therefore, accordingly, after he had guarded them 
against the common artifices of the Romsxi tsask^^tlv 
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ries in their making proselytes, and cleared the most 
important difficulties in the gospels, he proposed two 
designs as the subject of all his public exercises : the 
one, de cura pastorali^ proposing to consider the in- 
stitution and dignity, the weight and difficulty, the 
necessity and usefulness of the holy function of the 
ministry, the nature of that call we ought to have to 
it, the necessary dispositions that are required to fit 
us for it, the manner of our own private life and con- 
versation in it, and how we ought to discharge th^ 
several exercises of it both public and private ; idio 
other, the instructing them in casuistical dixdniig% 
the considering how a man of a strait consdenoe 
ought to behave himself, in whatever state or condi- 
tion of life he be, and whatever cases or circumstances 
he fall into ; and the branching out this into parti- 
culars, and vindicating it from the corruptions of the 
Jesuits and others. So great and good were the 
designs he proposed unto himself.— As to matters 
of controversy, he studied rather to lessen than to 
multiply, and saw that men were apter to be reasoned 
' out of their erroneous persuasions by a good life, 
than many arguments. He thought it enough to 
make the youth understand the true state of matters 
in debate, and to consider the roost weighty difier- 
ences, but he was careful to take them off as much 
as possible from the disputing humour, and an itch 
of wrangling pro and con about any thing, and many 
times by silence answered their impertinent quibbles. 
There were no debates he was more cautious to med- 
dle with, than those about the decrees of God, being 
sensible how much Christianity had suffered, by 
men's diving into things beyond th^ir reach, ^^ Secret 
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bhiBgs belonging to the Lord, and things revealed to 
08 and our children;" but be had always a deep 
senae of the powerful efficacy of God's grace upon 
Mir souls, and that all our good was entirely to be 
lacribed to God, and all our evil unto ourselves. 
He used once a year (when the youth were most 
lequ^it) by a very serious and affectionate discourse 
n Cnglish, to lay before them the weight and im- 
xirtance of the ministry — how they should demean 
liemselves now while they were candidates for that 
loly function ; bow carefully they ought to avoid all 
fddi evil conversation as might give their minds a 
lad tincture ; what course of study they ought to 
ake, inviting them to a frequent resort unto him, 
md expressing a most affectionate concern for them. 
It was also his great care to make his private con- 
versation with them as useful as his public ; and by 
Ilia indeed he hoped to do much good. They had 
ilways free access to him, and his counsels and ad- 
dees were still suited to the dispositions he perceived 
n .them ; he could so modestly and prudently tell 
iiem their failings, as to make them perceive and 
imend them without being offended; he was careful 
JO lend and direct them to the use of good books, 
md indeed one of the great ends of his buying so 
nany was to serve them. Those who were of the 
nost eminent endowments, and best inclinations, he 
rtiired up to serious thoughts of the holy ministry ; 
le gave them the most undoubted proofs of his love 
md care of them, opened his heart freely to them, 
md learned their inclinations and studies ; he directed 
liem to the best means of bettering their heart, as 
irdl as informing their judgments*— prayer, medita- 
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tion, and frequent retirements ; and made them sen- 
sible, that self-will was the root of all our sin ; and 
an entire resignation to the will of God, the veiy 
spring of all our duty ; and directed them to freqaent 
and constant acts of self-denial and resignation. And 
as he was thus careful of his charge, so also of maiiH 
taining that entire correspondence with, and due de- 
ference and respect that he owed towards his rever- 
end colleague; and that entire and constant love 
and harmony between them, and that mutual desened 
esteem they had for one another, was very singular 
and very exemplary. 

Thus ^^ to him to live was Christ." Thus fidtlh 
fully and prudently did our dear friend manage his 
charge, in serving the interest of his blessed Master,* 
and we might have hoped confidently ere long, that 
by their joint endeavours, through the blessing of the 
Almighty, we should have seen another face on our 
church. But amidst all his pious designs and cares, 
he is called by his great Master in an hour that we 
thought not of, from his stewardship here, to a 
higher employment in the other world. ** Who is I 
that £uthful and wise steward, whom his lord mak» L 
ruler over his household, to give them their portion I 
of meat in due season ? Blessed is that servant whom {/ 
his lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Of t L 
truth he will make him ruler over all that he bath." L 

Indeed the end of his life was no less Christ's 1; 
than the beginning and whole course of it; the.tioe 1^ 
of his sickness was as cheerfully spent in sufiering tk I 
will of God, as the former was in doing it. Be 
manifested the greatest meekness and cheerfubiesao^ 
spirit through (he whole course of it ; he used not tbe 
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least harsh expression, either to any of those that 
waited on him, or concerning the present providence ; 
he expressed a perfect indifierency as to life and death, 
snd aa entire resignation to the will of God, to dis^ 
pose of him as he thought meet. He found himself 
never more sensible of the vanity of this world, nor 
ever felt more ardent acts of love to God, than at 
that time. He was wrapt in admiration of God's 
gdnlness to him, and the little returns he said he had 
intide to it ; and acknowledged his own great unwor- 
thiness, and his humble confidence in the mercy and 
goodness of God, through the merits of his blessed 
Saviour^ And thus meekly did he pass his sickness, 
and resign his spirit, without any trouble from the 
world, or great pain of body, or any anguish of 
mind ; for ** mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace." 
' And now, after all, I cannot here omit what ser- 
vice he hath done the world, by permitting it to en- 
joy those excellent thoughts of his about * the Life 
of God in the Soul of Man.' Men may write big 
wdumes, and, a& one says, talk much and say no- 
tfiing ; but it is a great matter to talk little and yet 
9ttv much: and sure whoever considers the impor- 
fcitice of the matter of that book, the dear represen- 
ilition of the life and spirit of true religion, and its^ 
pfAces, with the great excellency and advantages of 
%'; the proposal of the most effectual means for at- 
MEkiing to it by the grace of God, the piety and sea- 
i«ni^bleness of the devotions, together with the natural 
kAd affectionate eloquence of the style, cannot but be 
^JRuSbleof its great usefulness to inspire us with the* 
yirit of true religion.; to enlighten our minds with a 
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tight sense and knowledge of it; to warn our bents 
with suitable affections and breathings after it; and Is 
direct our lives to the practice of iL And indeed it 
seems to have been in a great measure the transact 
of his own. life and spirit ; those divine graees nd 
virtues which he so deariy describes, shined finrdi m 
his own life and conversation, and he not only ua- 
derstood, but felt them. That faith, and love^ nd 
charity, that purity and humility, which he so passkm- 
ately recommends and speaks of, did eminently if- 
pear throughout the whole course of hu life. 

What a deep sense had he of the truths of ov 
religion ! He suffered them not to float on bis to- 
derstanding, to be matter of talk and diqiute wiA 
others, but he let them sink deep into his spirit, Cs 
renew his soul, and direct his life ; and was carefbl ts 
make use of all means that might give him a deeper 
sense of them. What a deep sense had he of the 
goodness of God; the wonderiul mercy of our le- 
demption by Jesus Christ ; the corruption and de- 
generacy, and sinfulness of our nature; the excellency 
of goodness, and the happiness of heaven ! and hk 
deep sense of all this was the spring and root of iH lli 
his other graces. p 

In how manifold instances did appear the aideacf 
of his love to God ! He was still breathing will 
more ardent desires after him, and was sorry he cooU 
love him no more ; he was frequently admiring hs 
wisdom and goodness in the government of the woiH 
and the wise disposal of things. It was not dK 
mean principles of custom, reputation, or vain-^oij) 
or a servile fear, that made him carefully avcud A 
evil in his pxac^ce^, bwt the ardency of his lovet» 
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Ihs heavenly Father; and therefore his life was $6 
imifonn and constant to itself, and carefully em- 
^oyed in doing all the good he could, and any 
lUng whereby God might be glorified ; and he was 
ttOl sensible how little he could do worthy of his love. 
His own inclinations were correspondent to the reso- 
Intioiu of his pious fiither from his childhood, and he 
liad devoted himself for the service of Jesus Christ in 
the ministry. Those in whom he observed virtuous 
oidowments, Khd the most pious inclinations, he en- 
ecmraged by all means tq the serving of God in the 
holy function. He endeavoured always af);er an aln 
solute resignation of his will to him, looking upon 
this as the very life of all graces. He was very observ- 
ing of the various passages of his providence towards 
him, and very sensible of his goodness in crossing 
some designs which he afterwards saw would have 
been inconvenient for him. He was careful to oh-* 
serve all the steps of providence, and when they 
seemed not to approve of his intentions, how eager 
soever his desires had been, he was sure not to go 
one step fiuther. He was ardent and constant in all 
his devotions towards God, his piety and zeal were 
very eminent in the public worship, when he was the 
mouth of the people : his devotion was so raised, and 
the humble fervour and seriousness of his spirit so 
visible, as did highly inflame the devotion of the 
serious : and when he made one of them, the hu- 
mility and adoration of his soul did appear in his out- 
Ward behaviour ; and he thought it one suitable ex- 
pression of it, to bow the knee before that Majesty 
before whom the angels tremble. In the celebration 
and receiving of the holy communion, his soul seemed 
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to be wholly swallowed up in the contemplatioD oi 
Jesus Christ, and his devotion was the admiration of 
all that saw him. He had been constant in his pii- 
vate prayers to God from his childhood; and that 
great secret of devotion which he recommends in his 
book, was his frequent practice; and he sent up 
sometimes such aspirations of love, with such ard^ 
sighs, and groaning, and heavings of his spirit, as 
perhaps undogged his spirit, and made his soul take 
its flight so soon from this earthly tabernacle. 

And sure a soul so much inflamed with the loTe 
of God, could not be wanting in a suitable chantjf 
towards men; and indeed to this his very natoial 
temper seemed to incline him. There was nothing 
of harshness in the disposition of his spirit, but it was 
full of sweetness and love, which appeared in his veiy 
air and countenance, and was ^t to attract men's 
hearts at the first sight ; and this happy disposition 
was hallowed and raised by the love of God into i 
holy charity. His soul was as wide as the world, and 
his love and good-will were universal, and every man 
the object of them. His prayers and good wisba 
were extended to all men, and all the harm he conU 
do his enemies (if there were any such univenal 
haters of mankind as to do him bad offices) was to 
pray for them the more earnestly to God. He did 
not confine his charity within a sect or party, but 
loved goodness wherever he found it, and entertained 
no harsh thoughts of men, merely upon their £Sht' 
ing from him in this or that opinion. He was 
grieved at the distractions and divisions of the church) 
and that religion, the bond of love, should be made 
30 much the bone of contentioAs* 
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What prudent methods would hb sincere love and 
charity to others prompt him to, to undeceive them 
in their errors ! How meekly would he discourse 
with them about their differences ! Calmly showing 
the small importance of some things, not worth the 
dontepding for, and making appear the bad influence 
that other things had as to holiness and a good life, 
and yielding in others again that were not contrary 
to the designs of religion, making them sensible of 
the sincerity of his soul, and his hearty good- will to 
-. them. He was far from maintaining a difFerence 
3 upon the account of stoutness of humour, or keeping 
■ up the reputation of a sect or party ; being desirous 
c we should be all united in the general religion of Je- 
t: ^s Christ, and studying to make friends, and unite 
E the hearts of those who had been divided by names 
3 and parties : and thus, if at first he did not prevail 
over men's prejudices, yet he failed not to gain their 
hearts, and so, by degrees, made way for his season- 
able discourses. And O what holy charms and pious 
atts had be to catch men's souls, and to make them 
pursue their own happiness ! a charity which he 
thought &r superior to any that could be done for 
the body (though he was eminent in that kind also) 
and of which he would speak with the greatest con- 
cern and emotion of spirit. How many arts had he 
to betted them, and make them good and happy ! 
His love made him always as intent upon this, as the 
love of money will make the covetous man bend all 
his thoughts and designs to add to his treasure. How 
would he take advantage from every thing, to make 
all things to work together for their good ! He 
seemed to he the visible spring that put all good de- 
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signs in mMion for bettering the state of <mr diufdb. 

He was the genius that put life and spirit intd the 
serious studies and pious endeavours of those he con- 
versed with. How careful was he to propagate every 
where right apprehensions of religion, and what a 
visible influence had he among us in this matter! 
What wise methods had he to make his friends sen- 
sible of their infirmities and failings, by speaking to 
them of his own?* and to stir them up to zeal and 
diligence in piety and good works, and to the use of 
thcf most effectual means for purifying their souk, by 
telling them instances of the piety and life of otheis 
of his acquaintance ? He was careful even to make 
his ordinary conversation useful for this end, both ia 
giving the example of an unaffected modesty and 
meekness, and dropping in always something tbat 
might make them more in love with i^eligion and 
goodness. The effects of his love and care of men's 
souls extended even to those who knew him not, and 
he obliged always his friends and acquaintances, as 
there was occasion, to employ the interest of thdr 
friendship and familiarity with others, in persuading 
them to piety and a good life ; and alluring them to 
the reading of good books, and such other means as 
might serve both to enlighten and purify them: and 
when he heard of the good fruits of such designs, 
how much would he be cheered with it ! His loVe 
and veneration for good men was singular and extn- 
ordinary : nothing he more delighted in than their 
pious conversation ; and he could so well represent 
their piety and good life to others, as to make thom 
enamoured with it- too. 

His love and charity were eminent also in the 
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bounty of his alms, and. the relief of the outward ne- 
cessities of others. The first money he gained 
being at the university, he was careful to lay by a 
portion of it for the poor, before he made any use of 
it for himself devoting as it were the first fruits unto 
God ; and this course he observed throughout the 
lest of his life, laying aside always a portion of his 
income for the relief of the necessitous. This has 
been the practice of many charitable persons, as the 
best method to secure a stock for their charity, to 
make them give it with a liberal and wUling mind^ 
and to seek out fit objects for it. Were this prae- 
tioe more frequently observed, it would undoubtedly 
make Christians more bountiful, and their charity 
Hand alms more profitable to themselves and others : 
apd a tenth thus cheerfully bestowed, accompanied 
with the other- exercises of a pious life, would un- 
doubtedly bring in its hundred-fold of blessings in 
ttua world, and, in the world to come, life everlast- 
ing. And as he was careful thus to •provide for 
diaiity and alms, so also to dispose of it aright—^ 
^* did not his alms to be seen of men :'' many were 
revived by his bounty who knew nothing of it. He 
cboae out some fit persons,, both in the city and the 
country, who were acquainted with the necessities 
and straits of poor, modest, honest house-keepers, to 
whom he firequently gaVe money to relieve their 
■ wants ; and these were sometimes honest persons of 
different persuasions, who were relieved in their straits, 
they knew not by whom. A noble example of 
Christian charity 1 Blessed be God, there are yet 
some sparks of it in the world. God grant such 
pious examples may encourage and stir up more to a 
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Christian imitation of them. Nor was his charity 

so exemplary only in the liberal dispensing of portiooi 

of his yearly incomes, but also in such aprudoit 

disposition of what the wisdom of providence, and 

his pious father's care had provided for him in his 

last will and testament, as might most tend to the 

public good and advantage, as will in due time appear. 

But among the other expressions . of his love, his 

friendship sure deserves a grateful remembranoe> 

Friendship, the flower of society, the ease of our 

griefs, the heightener and refiner of our joys, oar 

guide and counsellor, and the life of angels ! Msnj 

have made fine pictures of it, but the want of true 

friendship has been generally the observation and 

complaint of all men. But, O, how eminent as 

example was he of sincere and hearty friendship ! this 

was the darling of his soul, and the delight of his 

spirit. He did not act it to serve little designs vai 

private interests, but he was fiill of cordial love 9si 

affection, even like the love of Jonathan. How 

freely would he open his heart, and unbosom his 

thoughts, and give faithful counsel to his friend! 

How dear were his interests to him, and how wisely 

would he manage them ! If there was any woiUIy 

thing that was apt to create grief and trouble to hiim 

it was the disasters or bad success that befell them: 

and their happy events would so refresh and cheer 

his spirits, that, as has been taken notice of, it had 

even influence on his sickly body, and would give it 

some greater measure of health. How readily would 

he forego his own interests to oblige his friend, and 

deny himself, as is well known to some, even in 

those designs and inclinations, for which usually ve 
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have a great concern, when we are once engaged in 
them. So far was he from desiring to engross the 
love and kindness of his friends, that he made it his 
business and delight to propagate true friendship, and 
iSiake them friends to one another; and in this he 
studied to render it the most usefril thing in the 
world, and to make it serve the great ends of piety 
and religion. Those in whom he observed the spirit 
of true piety and goodness, or any appearance or 
likelihood of the one's having influence on, and bet- 
tering the other's life and practice, he endeavoured ,. 
to bring them into acquaintance and familiarity^ to 
endear them to each other; and to make their friend- 
ship useful for promoting true piety and goodness, 
both in themselves and others : and this perhaps is the 
idost effectual means for recovering something of the 
ancient Christian spirit in the world. Many methods 
Have been set on foot, under pretence of effectuating 
this design. In the Greek and Roman churches 
then have formed new societies, instituted hew orders, 
engaged them to peculiar vows, and given them par- 
ticular religions, as they call them, subordinate to the 
general religion of Jesus Christ. And among those 
whom the gross corruptions and tyranny of the Ro- 
man church, both in faith and worship, have thrust 
from their communion, many have groundlessly se- 
parated from one another, and formed distinct sects 
alid parties. But bow little either of these have con- 
tributed to the promoting of true piety and goodness, 
experience may make the world sensible. The de- 
signs of the former have ended in raising the splen- 
dour and revenues, each of their peculiar order ; in 
iMagnifying its rules in opposition to others; in ob- 
serving their particular institution^^ "wYvidLv \>^c^\£l^ 
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liiatter of mere fonni^ty and ciutom, ^* having a! 
show of humility and will-worship^ but do not tend 
to the purifying of the consdence :'' and the rest of 
the people are apt to think, they have not such ol£r 
gations to piety and a good life^ as if the care of thit 
were only incumbent on those who had peculiarly 8»- 
sumed to themselves the title of religious. And the 
zeal and endeavours of the latter, are usually spent in 
keeping up the reputation of their sect and party, wl 
those things especially wherein they diffisr fion 
.others ; and this ordinarily makes the studies and de- 
signs on all sides to run into this channel. But per- 
haps if, instead of such groundless divisions and 
schisms, and peculiar institutions and vows, under- 
taken upon pretence of bettering the state of reli- 
gion, more care were had to enteftain and propagate 
a holy and sincere friendship, we might see more 
blessed fruits of it, whilst, by the friendly communi- 
cations of the serious, their sentiments about religioD 
would be mutually cleared, their minds united, $aaA 
they instructed in the best means of purifying tbeii 
hearts, inflamed with one another's zeal, and stirred 
up to spread the same temper among others, as &r as 
their influences could reach. Such a holy condnna- 
tion (not to observe the vows of any particular order, 
or to divide from the rest g£ the world, but) to follow 
Jesus, to live according to his holy religicm, and to 
persuade others who profess it to a sincere confivm- 
ity thereunto— O how desirable were it ! It was 
thus, methinks, that the Son of Grod did at first 
spread his religion in the world: it was thus that the 
zeal and piety of his first followers did continue it^ 
and it is thus that we must eoL^ect to see the li£i and 
spirit of it to breathe oucfe «i®Kai ixcwni^'Qa^ 
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Atid now I ne^d not speak mudi of the purity and 
oleianess of his hearty and his great unconceniQdness 
for this present world, it having been the general ob* 
serValion of all that knew him. He looked indeed 
fllwa js as a stranger and pilgrim in it^ and was dead 
t6 it in heart' and spirit long before hia body had 
tak^ kave of it. Good God ! what a deep senae 
had he of the meanness and vanity of this wo|d^* 
huny and designs, which he used to say looked ta 
hki» like the projects and scuffle of children and foob. 
ttk his very youth his heart was dear of any inelina^ 
siOQ to k, and he would even then say to his intimates^ 
that, abstracting from the will of God, mere curiosity 
wmdd make him long for another w<Nid, it being a 
tedious thing to see still the same dull play ad»d 
liver 'igain here. What little regard had he to the 
getting or keeping of what the world oalls wealth and 
riches ? Never was he seen to have any project that 
tended that way ; he could scarce eiqpend any thoughts 
aibout his yearly incomes, but remitted still the care 
of that to others, without calling them to an account 
•Iio# cbicellently had he learned his Master's lesson, 
^^'To take no thought what he should eat, what he 
^ouM drink, or wherewithal he should be clothed.'' 
^Never any thing he was more unconcerned in than 
Jtfaifr t whatever was set before him for the sustentation 
-of his body, he did eat of it, asking no questions for 
^pi^te's sake. His thoughts and his s^rit were 
nevei* taken up with ^ose actions of the animal life, 
<0i^Q wh^ he was about them : and while he sup- 
ported nature, he scarce suffered his taste to have any 
-eonqi^laeency in them. He thought strange to see 
Aom who ^tended to a Christiaa temperance^ eii- 
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ercise such voluptuous pleasure in their meats, mak- 
ing them the subject of their table talk : and, as if 
they owned their bellies for their gods, professing 
they loTed such and such dishes with all their souk 
Alas ! that the weakness and infirmity of human na- 
ture, by which we are levelled with the beasts, 
should become the matter of our vanity and voluptu- 
ousness, instead of that humble and abasing seme 
•re bught to have of ourselves. 

The innocence and purity of his life was observ*- 
ble from his very diildhood ; he was never tinctured 
with the least appearances of those impurities which 
are the reproach of the Christian world. How great 
an example was he of Christian continence and cdi- 
bacy to all that knew him ! His very air and con- 
versation showed how much he was mortified to the 
world in this respect : he had no small abhorrence of 
all discourses and actions that savoured any thing of 
impurity, and could not endure the obscene wit of 
those who were apt to wrest the talk of men's ordi- 
nary discourse that way. 

As the pleasures and pomp of the world could 
never bewitch, so the hardships and troubles of it did 
never oppress and overcome his spirit, but in all con- 
ditions his mind seemed always equal and constant to 
itself. When he lived in the country, the hardships 
and inconveniencies he then endured were the com- 
mon talk of all that knew him : his coarse fiure» and 
hard lodging, and unwonted solitude ; the extreme 
coldness of the season, and the comfortless shelteis 
he had against it; did excite the compassion of others, 
but never lessened the quiet and contentedness of his 
.spirit ; and he suffered them with as much patience^ 
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as if he had been bred up £rom Ms infancy in the 
Turkish galleys. Any traverses that befell him in 
the circumstances of his life and designs^ did never 
becloud his natural serenity, and cheerfulness of his 
mind; and he used to say, in relation to such dis« 
•contents, that as he blessed God he was not nature 
<aUy, melancholy, so he thought an acquired melan« 
jpholy was scandalous in a clergyman. 

And, .O, what a profound humility of soul did 
abine forth in his life a]\d actions ! The admiration 
iof the perfections of the Almighty, in the contempla- 
tion of which he was often taken up, had sunk him 
.into. truly mean thoughts of himself. All who had 
.occasion to converse with him were sensible of the 
lowliness of his mind, and yet he scarce ever observed 
those little officious ceremonies or compliments, which 
we must oft-times make use of to cover or counteract 
the pride of our spirits, or which it prompts us to 
traffic with, to purchase the regard and esteem of 
others. He disdained not to converse with the 
meanest, and looked upon every man as his fellow 
a^d companion ; and the exemplary regard he had to 
young children was equally the expression of his 
humility and his love : how ready was he on all oc- 
casions to converse with them, taking a singular de- 
;li|^ht in their harmless innocence, and usually. after 
.the example of the great Master of love, affectionate^ 
embracing and blessing them { And such was the 
pious meekness of his soul towards others, that if at 
any time his natural temper raised any little cmnmo- 
tion in his spirit, (which was scarce ever taken notice 
.of after his entering into the holy function) yet he 
i quickly. appeased iJ^ and never suffered the sun to 
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go down upon his wrath. He was nefor §ee& to 
boMt of any of his perfonnances, u<x yet to use die 
finer and more subtle fetch of vain-gloiy, in an di> 
borate undervaluing of them, that othen might com- 
mend them : but the expressions of his mean thougbti 
of himsdf werealwa3r8 so natural, and so full oimt' 
plici^, that one might easily observe them to arias 
firom the bottom of his soul, and all hi^ actions sod 
his ocmvexsation made appear the truth and sincerity 
of them. Though his piety and innocence were 
■eminent in the eyes of all that knew him, yet he hi 
no small sense of his own unworthiness when he set 
himself in the ** light of God's countenance,'' hAM 
'his purity, and thought on his infinite goodness sad 
meicy to him in Jesus Christ, about which hk 
thoughts were firequently taken up. O how deq^y 
was he humbled under the sense of his sinfulness and 
ingratitude, and the little returns he had made to 
such undeserved goodness. When we are in a totsl 
darkness, we cannot discern one thing from another; 
and an ordinary light will discover to us the grosser 
lineaments, and more remarkable difierences of thii^: 
but some beams darted in from the sun will show as 
much impurity and foulness, where we thought all 
to have been pure and clean. And O, with what 
seriousness and simplicity did this enlightened soul 
express the sense he had of the sinfulness €£ his na- 
turCy and the worthlessness of his person ! Almoit 
the very last words he spoke were to this puipooe^ 
uttered with an extraordiDary devotion of spirit* 
Af);er having witnessed his resignation to the idll ef 
God, and bis humble hopes in his mercy and good- 
ness : but, says he^ when you have the charity Is 
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remember me in your prayers^ dd not think me a' 
better man than I am, but look upon me as indeed 
I am, 8 toost miserable sinner ! A most misenri)le 
snmer ! ^* O if the righteous can soiarcely be saved, 
wh^re shall the ungodly and sinner appear f" 

But I forbear to mention any fiirtber the graces 
and virtues which shined forth in the life and spirit 
of our friend : the experience which many of you 
hate had of them in his conversation, will fiimish 
ybti with a better sense of thetn than all I can say. 
As to the particular instances I have given, there are 
more than one or two here present who can bear 
witness to the truth of them ; and I hq>e there are 
none here will think me guilty of so much impudence^ 
as to utter falsehoods of him in a place where he was 
to well known, and where there are so many so well 
acquainted with most of thd important passages of 
hk life : no, I know you aie sensible how &r short 
all I have said comes of his true worth : he had need 
be endowed with the dame spirit, that would speak 
aright of him| and true goodness cannot be expressed 
but felt. 

Give me leave only to join in with your medita* 
tionsj and to think with you on the lessons we may 
e&m from the present dispensation, according to our 
Mktent relations and circumstances. 

Atid now, good people, let us consider his exam- 
)le^ and our early loss of him : O that we would once 
eiKm to be wise, and to live like Christians f You 
ire all sensible what an eminent example he hath 
^ven us ; and, alas ! what hmders that we should 
lot be followers of him, even as he was of Christ ! 
Sow itlay we see in him all our little pretences and 
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prejudices against piety and goodness dashed and oon- 
founded ? Where is the man that will say, he tastes 
as much solid pleasure in his jollity and cups ; that his 
lusts and vices create in him as great a serenity of 
mind, afibrd him as much comfort, dbpose him to as 
much patience and contentedness in any condition, as 
were always seen to be the reward and blessing of 
the innocence and goodness of his life ? When did 
ever such a universal esteem and love wait upon a 
bad man to his grave, as we see hath accompanied the 
piety and virtue of one who was ambitious of nothing 
less than the glory of men, while yet all mouths are 
opened in his prabe, every man speaks good of him, 
and persons of all sects and persuasions amongst us 
lament hb loss, and bedew his hearse with tears? 
O how peaceable and resigned do we see the d^adi 
of the righteous, and how unlike must ours be to it, 
if we will not live their life ! What a uniformity 
is there in the virtue and innocence of that life that 
springs from true goodness and the love of God? 
And O how void must we be of it ! How palp&Ue 
our hypocrisy, if our actions contradict one the other ! 
If we bless God, and yet curse and do evil to our 
neighbour ! If we confess and beg pardon for our 
sins, and yet breathe and meditate revenge against 
others ; and if we have not a respect to all his com- 
mandments ! If we must needs look upon the saints 
and holy men of God in old time, as if they had been 
creatures of another nature, and consider their ex- 
ample as disproportioned to our condition ; yet here 
we have seen one conversing among us like to our- 
selves, subject to the same passions, temptations and 
infirmities, and yet coucyiering aU these *^ through 
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Christ that strengthened him." And why should we 
turn of all serious thoughts to old age, as if we were 
then only fit for God, when we were fit for nothing 
else ! May not the piety and innocence of his youth 
shame us into a better mind and more Christian lives ! 
For ^' honourable age is not that which standeth in 
length of time, nor that is measured by number of 
years ; but wisdom is the grey hair unto men, and an 
unspotted life is old age. Thus the righteous that 
are dead, shall condemn the ungodly which are living ; 
and youth that is soon perfected, the many years and 
old age of the unrighteous.'' 

And O what shall we say of that divine providence, 
which hath taken away this light from among us ! 
The ways of the Lord are wonderful, and his judg- 
ments are a great deep. One who was so great an 
example of piety, an ornament to his country and 
the church, is quickly removed from us in his youth ; 
and many who are the reproach of religion, the scan* 
dal of the world, and the shame of human nature, 
are left to old age, whether to fill up the measure of 
their sins, or to lead them to repentance, God knows. 
He whom God had blessed with so much light to 
instruct us, and virtue and zeal to direct us, who was 
so helpful to enlighten us by his sermons and dis* 
courses, and to edify us by his example, is suddenly 
snatched away from us. O that we ^^ may bear the 
rod, and him who hath appointed it !'' When we 
make no use of God's talents (such are the instruc- 
tions, and counsel, and example of good men) he 
takes them from us. Alas ! what an ill account can 
we render of this ? Could we almost imagine ser- 
mons more serious, affectionate, land heavenly ; and 
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yet wherein have we been prevailed with to better 
our lives, to forego one vice we were otherwise in- 
dined to, or to do that good we were averse to? AD 
the ose we make of his example is, to seem to approve 
and commend it ; but wherein do we imitate it ? Do 
we think that other helps would do better, that other 
means and circumstances would have more infloenoe 
on our lives ? Alas ! my brethren, they that '* will not 
hear Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per« 
suaded though one should rise firom the dead." But 
we are usually most sensible of the worth of woildijr 
blessings, and most thankful for them, when God takes 
them from us ; and O that our appetite may be thus at 
least quickened for spiritual blessings ! O that aat 
present loss may have this influence upon us, that we 
may be truly sensible of God's goodness in bestowing 
this blessing so long upon us, that We may adore his 
providence in depriving us of it, and that the impres- 
sions he hath left on our minds of his life and spirit^ 
and the seed of the gospel he hath sown in our 
hearts, may by God's grace yet bring forth fruit in 
us. ** Finally, my brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just,'* &c.— " Those things, which ye have both 
learned, and received, and heard, and seen in him, 
do ; and the God of peace shall be with you." 

And you, my friends, who were his more peculiar 
care-— his children, of whom he travailed in birth till 
Christ should be formed in you ; whom he was so 
solicitous to have fitted for the service of Jesus, and 
the care of souls,— —alas ! who can blame your tears, 
or withhold your grief? <^ My father, my father ! 
the chariot of l«nud| exvd the horsemen thereof.** 
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It is not possible for me to express the blessing yon 
had in him, I know your hearts are sensiUe of it 
beyond all I can say* O what a usefnl guide and 
lUrector was he ! How dear were you to him ! How 
imaffectedly humble and ingenuous in his conversa- 
tion f How wise and pious were his instructions and 
advices ! How much were his thoughts taken up 
about you, making them all serve for his great de- 
sign of fitting you for the holy function ! And how 
great and unspeakable is your loss ! O let us adore 
iand submit to the divine providence ! Search and 
try your hearts, and consider your ways, and redcon 
what fruit you have brought forth worthy of such a 
Messing ; and whether you have not deserved the re- 
moval of that light, while you have been so little 
careful to be enlightened by his instructions, or 
wanned by his piety and zeal.. God withdraws from 
us such usefrd blessings, to stir us up to shake off 
our sloth, and to a more ardent care and endeavour 
for the enlightening of our minds, and the purifying 
of our hearts, for which his life and spirit would 
kave been so useful to us. If you would let the world 
see what esteem you had for him, if you would not 
be guilty of the abuse and misimprovemeut of one of 
the greatest blessings you ever had ; remember his 
instructions, follow his advices, and study to be what 
of all the world he was most desirous you should be— 
make it appear that his labour is not in vain. ^* You 
have known his doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 
fidth, long-suffering, charity, and patience/' You 
may remember how he behaved himself among you, 
what, and how he instructed you. You know how 
desirous he was both to have you good men, and 
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ireH fitted for the holjr minidtiy. Consider hair 
above all things he directed you to the purifying of 
your hearts, and the exercises of true repentance* 
Think what gravity he required in your behaviour, 
what modesty and humility in your words and con- 
versation, answerable to your designing such an em- 
ployment ; what abstraction from unsuitable busmess 
or company. Call to mind the care he had of di- 
recting your studies aright, how he diverted you from 
such learning as was not apt to give you a sense of 
piety and religion ; took you off from an itching 
curiosity about questions and strifes of words whidi 
minister to vanity and contention ; persuaded you to 
cleanness of heart, truly pious designs, and fre- 
quent devotion, as the best dispositions and helps 
for knowledge ; and directed you to such books and 
studies as might serve to give you a right and deep 
sense of Christianity, and of the importance and da- 
ties of the holy function. Remember how much he 
bewailed the unseemly haste, and unfit methods and 
arts which some used, to thrust themselves into the 
holy ministry ; and admired the different conduct of 
the holy men in old times, who, sensible of its great 
weight, and apprehensive of their own insufficiency, 
were almost always forced to it by the people and 
the governors of the church. Consider, I beseedi 
you, of what importance he thought it, both for your 
own souls, and those which might be your charge, 
that you should use all prudent means sincerely to 
examine yourselves, beforehand, of your fitness both 
in heart and spirit for that employment, and the pu- 
rity of your intentions ; designing truly the service 
of Jesus Christ, and iW ^ood of men's souls^ and 
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tiot the sordid ends of vanity, worldly-mindedness^ 
or ambition. And O that these things may sink 
into your hearts, and that you may continue in the 
things you have learned of him, and have been as- 
sured o^ knowing of whom you have. learned them ! 
And you whom providence hath entrusted with 
the care and education o£ the youth j pardon me also ta 
call to mind the example of our dear friend, while 
he made one of your society. You know you hav9 
the charge of the hopes of the next generation; and 
that the welfare both of the church and state, and 
their own good and happiness, doth very much de- 
pend upon the right forming of their minds and tem-< 
pers in their younger years ; and that as the making 
this your great design in that employment, doth most 
tend to promote it, so you can never more serve your 
own interests in it. All callings have their several 
temptations ; and divisions, or sloth, or interest, or ig- 
norance, may be the bane of this. The ill manage- 
ment of it has a more universally bad influence on the 
world, than that of most other employments, as th^ 
happy fruits of the faithful discharge of it doth as far 
transcend many others. We are all made for eter^ 
nity, and we cannot go about any thing aright, if our 
eye be not fixed upon its end, and if all our subor- 
dinate ends have not a respect to the gireat end of our 
being. The holy calling has this for its immediate 
end and design, and next to it, yours has the nearest 
relation to it. We are set apart to declare the light 
which Jesus Christ has revealed from heaven, by whieh 
*' he brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel;" and you to dear up the remains of the 
light of nature that is within us : and he that dwells 
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ia light inaoeestible) is the fountain and author of 
both. We ought to be careful that men be not mil- 
led by false lights, nor mistake darkness for ligbk, 
and to persuade them to live by the light of Jem 
Christ ; and you are to beware, that we do not take 
the prgudices of childhood, custom, and education, 
our own or other men's foolish fancies, for dear no* 
tions and lights of our understanding. As the bad 
use of our reason, and the confusion of the light of 
nature, has made men pervert or disbelieve the light 
of Jesus Christ, so the sincere and right use of it 
doth strangely dispose us to receive that light, to ad- 
mire and love it, and to lead our lives accordinj^. 
True philosophy leads us to adcnowledge and adm 
the Author of our being, to admire his infinite perfec- 
tions, from the vastness, order, and usefulness of his 
works ; to be sensible of his absolute disposal of all 
things, and our entire dependence upon him for life, 
thought, and motion. It shows us the spiritual na- 
ture of our immortal souls, and the meanness and 
vanity of sensual pleasures; it discovers to us the 
shortness of our reason, and the little ground we have 
for vanity, either for our knowledge, who know so 
few, and so little of his works, or for what we are or 
can do, who owe all to him, and bear so mean a pro- 
portion to the universe of bodies and spirits. It lets 
us see, that our only happiness were to have our wills 
united to his, and shows us, that we should love him 
above all, and have a universal love for all men, and 
that all our felicity consists in studying thus heartily 
the common good of the world. It gives occasion to 
make us sensible of the strange corruption of our 
hearts, and how fiu: we are &om being what we should 
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be; and how unable we are to give ourselves those 
dispositions of love, and fear, and reverence, that we 
owe our Maker ; and thus it leads us to the Redeemer 
of mankind, and makes appear how much need we 
have of his grace and truth. I doubt not but these, 
and such like considerations, do engage you to make 
this your great view and design, to dispose the youth, 
both by your instructions and example, to a right 
sense of religion, and suitable apprehensions of the 
Maker of the world, and the Redeemer of mankind, 
without which view philosophy is altogethei" vain and 
impertinent ; and you yourselves know how exemplary 
your fiiend was in making it useful for this end. His 
pious and Christian ethics, his peaceable and devout 
life, his private instruction and training up of the 
youth, in order to this design, will bcT lasting remem^ 
bcances of it to many ages. 

And now, my brethren, what shall we say, or 
whither shall we turn our thoughts ? Alas ! our 
loss is great and unspeakable. How much do we 
stand in need of such lights and examples ! Alas ! 
how weighty is our employment ! What prudence 
and piety does it call for ! How dangerous is the 
neglect or ill management of it ! What need have 
we of such a monitor to shake off our sloth, and awe 
and instruct us by his example ! ^^ Parishes are 
holy ships," as one* says, ^^ whose curates are the 
pilots, and eternity the port they must guide them 
to. If it need so much art, and so long experience, 
to sail upon the seas, what knowledge and prudence 
does it call for, to pass over happily the sea of this 
III ■ 1 11 

• Entretiens de TAbbe Jean, &c p. 370L 
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worid, where tempests never cease ! Alas ! who csn 
think, without sensible griel^ and bitter tearsi that 
the hehn of these vessels, which contain such predous 
wares as cost no less than the blood of God, should 
be committed ordinarily to men of little experience; 
that they are not only ignorant of the tempests, 
shelves, and banks of this terrible sea, but even have 
not the strength and industry to guide their own 
little vessel back to the road ! And those inestima- 
ble riches are frequently intrusted to those whom 
they will not trust with a purse of fifteen or twenty 
pieces. But even when the pilots are able, who 
would not at last lose their courage, to see themselves 
sailing amidst so many hazards, and with so litde 
success ! How many stupid ones fall out of the 
vessel ! How many imprudent ones get out to sail 
apart in shallops ! How many desperate ones throw 
themselves over, and abandon themselves to the fiiiy 
of the waves ! What disquiets, what griefs, and 
what trouble for the poor pilot ! He must run on 
all sides to reach out hb hand to those that fidL 
He must exhaust his lungs, in trying to call those 
that flee away. He must even frequently throw 
himself into the sea, to recover those whom the 
waves swallow up. If he watch not, the fall of the 
first will be imputed to him. If he be silent, he 
will answer for the flight of the second. If he fear 
labour and travail, he will be accused of the oth^s 
despair. If, in a word, he want vigilance, strength, 
and courage, he will be guilty of as many bloodsheds 
as he lets souls perish."— This is a faint image of 
our condition. How may these thoughts fill us with 
astonishment and fear ! What a risk do we run, 
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while we are engaged in such a dangerous employ* 
ment ! What piety, and prudence, and vigilance, 
and courage, does it call for ! How strangely does 
our sloth and negligence infect one another, and lull 
us into carelessness, till the waves swallow us up ! 
What need have we of some to call upon us, to 
remind us of our danger, to make us ashamed of our 
doth, and to stir us up by their example ! And 
what a blessing was our friend to us in this respect ! 
How did he inspire life and spirit, in all good designs, 
amongst us, and stir us up to our duty by his public 
and private care, as far as his influences could reach, 
md by his example ! How well did he answer the 
character of a good man, and a good clergyipan ! 
His innocency was eminent and observable from his 
dbildhood, so that he had a good report from them 
that were without. He had been trained up from a 
child in the Holy Scriptures, and such instructions 
as might inspire him with the right knowledge of 
them, and a deep sense of religion, and which might 
make him wise unto salvation. As he had been de- 
vote for the holy calling from his infancy, so he was 
called to it by the authority and hearty approbation 
of those who are empowered by God ; having the in- 
ward testimony of a good conscience and of the pu- 
rity of his intentions, far from' any design of vain- 
glory or interest. His mind was stored with all sort 
of knowledge, without vanity or contention. His 
piety was eminent and singular, always accompanied 
with an unaffected humility. His spirit and dispo- 
sition was ever peaceable. His love to 'God and 
men's souls, made him study the divine art of becom- 
ing, all things to all men that he might save some* 

S2 
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None was ever more mortified to covetousness or filthy 
lucre. His charity and almsgiving were exemplaiy, 
in all things showing himself a pattern of good woiIls; 
in his doctrine he showed uncorruptednesa, gravity, 
and sincerity, sound words that could not be con- 
demned ; his discourse was always modest, and bis 
conversation useful. He watched all occasions of 
doing good to men's souls, and would not let them 
slip. Never man was more apt to teach, being gentle 
to all men. Those that opposed themselves to the 
truth, or were overtaken in a fault, he endeavoured 
to instruct and restore in the spirit of meekness, 
avoiding foolish questions and strifes of words. And 
by walking in all good conscience before God and 
man, he hath, among other things, given a singular 
instance of gaining the love and esteem of all, and 
of preserving liis person and his office from that con- 
tempt which, they say, is so generally thrown upon 
our order. So that even scarce any man despised 
his youth. How may we behold in his life, as in a 
glass, the virtues and qualities of a true minister of 
Jesus Christ ! What a living instruction was he to 
us, whereby we might observe our own defects, and 
be stirred up to our duty ! Who can fathom the 
mysteries of Providence, or tell what judgments may 
threaten the church, by the removing of such a shin- 
ing Ught ! ^^ The righteous man perisheth, and no 
man laycth it to heart ; merciful men are taken away, 
none considering that it is firom the evil to come." 
O that his life and example may be yet active among 
us ! that we may be actuated by the same spirit, not 
to mind our own things, but the things of Jesus 
Christ ; that we may have pity on ouxselvea and this 
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miserable church ; that the sense of our lamentable 
distractions, and the universal corruption* of men's 
lives, may sink deep into our hearts ! O that the 
love of Jesus, and the care of souls, may inspire our 
hearts, and direct our studies, and enliven our ser- 
mons, and increase our vigilance, and guide our lives. 
** Save us. Lord, else we perish," 

And now, my friends, what words or grief can ex- 
press our loss? You whom nature or choice had 
more peculiarly endeared to him ; you who were hon- 
oured with his friendship, and blessed with his con- 
versation ; who were guided by his counsel, and com- 
forted by his presence ; who was the relish of your 
joys, and the ease of your griefs. ^^ I am distressed 
for thee, my brother, very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me. Thy love unto me was wonderful, pass- 
ing the love of women." But, alas ! why do we 
mourn our private losses, when the loss is public 
and universal, and every man concerned in it ; while 
it is not the removal of our candle only, but of a light 
of the world, and a public good ! Every man who 
knew him, or heard him, clauns a share in our gnef, 
and bewails his particular loss in him. "^rhe affec- 
tionate father remembers a most dutiful and comfort- 
able son ; relations cry out of the loss of their dear- 
est and most useful kinsman ; friends bewail their be- 
ing torn from a friend indeed ; the learned bemoan 
the want of a great owner and promoter of true know- 
ledge ; the youth lament their being deprived of a 
most pious, wise, affectionate and useful guide ; the 
poor groan for the loss of their father ; the devout 
find the want of a pious director and pattern ; the 
church feels herself deprived of one of its purest lights; 
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the dergy are sensible he was to them an ensamjie 
and an honour ; the people acknowledge they had a 
blessing of him in his life and doctrine ; the whole 
nation may feel the want of a great promoter of true 
loyalty, and all Christian virtues and graces, by his 
example and instructions, and are sensible what an 
honour he was to them ; yea, the several sects among 
us lament his loss, and seem to confess that a few like 
him would soon heal our schisms, and that his pious 
life, and meek instructions, if any thing, would soon 
have recovered them from their errors. O how is 
our loss swallowed up in the public ! *^ My &ther, 
my father, the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof!" • 

But whither would our passions drive us ? Shall 
we forget the Governor of the world, and who is " the 
Lord of life and death ?" We must not look on his 
removal from us as a fatal necessity, or a blind stroke 
of chance and fortune, as the sport of the humours 
and parts that composed his body : No, no ; the au- 
thor of the universe employs still that same power, 
and wisdom, and goodness, in ruling the world, that 
he did in making it ; " in him we live, move, and 
have our being :" his hand is in every thing that be- 
falls us ; all that strikes our senses, which we see, or 
hear, or know, or feel within ourselves, and impute 
to other instruments, are really the effects of hb 
power, and are ordered by him for great and wise 
ends : ^^ a hair of our head does not fall to the ground 
without his leave." This that has now befallen us, 
is a holy indispensable effect of a decree of the pro- 
vidence of God, to be executed in its due time: he 
had not sent hixa vuto tb\a ^otld for a lasting tem- 
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paral comfort unto uS) but for the great add wise ends 
of his own glory, and of the world that is to come. 
Let iis not look upon this accident in itself, but in 
God, and in his will. Let us in humble silence 
adore the unsearchable depth of his secrets, acknow- 
ledge the holiness of his decrees, bless the conduct 
of his providence, and, (according to that singular 
example which we have seen on this occasion, in one 
of the greatest fatherly affections, heightened by all 
kinds of pious endearments,) uniting our wills to the 
will of God, and sacrificing our natural passions unto 
it, let us walk with him, in him, and for him, and 
what he hath willed in us, and for us, to all eternity. 
And, truly, if we look 4ipon our dear friend, and 
consider what, he hath been, and what he now. is, and 
shall be to all eternity, it will make us yet the more 
sensible, how much we ought to resign ourselves to, 
and glorify the will of our heavenly Father, in his 
wise disposal of him. The life of a Christian is a 
continual sacrifice to God ; crucifying our earthly af- 
fections, mortifying our sinful passions, and subduing 
our wills to his : and this sacrifice is finished and per- 
fected by death ; and the lives of men, and accidents 
that befall them, ought to affect our spirits, according 
as they break ofi^ or advance, in sacrificing their hearts 
and lives to God. How comfortable has his life 
been to us and to all good men in this respect ! 
From the time he was devoted and given unto Jesus 
Christ in his baptism, how has he been fitted, by tlie 
grace of the Holy Spirit, to offer up his life a continual 
sacrifice to God ; restraining constantly the corrup- 
tion of his nature from breaking out into any great 
impurity or crime, subduing every day his passions, 
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pnrifyiDg his affiMstUmsy studying to do every dung 
ki and for God, and endeavouring a continiiid resi^ 
nation of his will to him ! And in this we must not 
regret his few years, and the shortness of his days, 
for with God, '^ one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day." Length of life is not 
to be measured by many revolutions in the heavens, 
but by the progress we have made in the great de- 
sign for which we are sent into the world : and, in 
this respect, he being sanctified in a little time, hath 
fulfilled a long time ; so that he hath truly lived much 
in a few years, and died an old man in eight-and- 
twenty. He hath now finished the work that God 
hath given him to do ; he hath accomplished the thing 
for which he was sent into the world : by death he 
hath now perfected the sacrifice of himself, and the 
will of God is fulfilled in him. Whatever honor 
there may be in death to the natural man, however 
terrible it is to the wicked and impenitent, yet to the 
godly, to all that consider it in Jesus Christ, it is 
full of joy and comfort. " O death, where is thy 
sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? The sting 
of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law : 
but thanks be to God, who hath given us the victory 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." He hath made 
the king of terrors to become the object of the most 
ardent desires and wishes of his own ; for if to us to 
live be Christ, surely 

'^ To die is gain." I will not now launch out 
into this boundless ocean, to speak of the unspeakable 
happiness of the other world, and of the great advan- 
tages of the death of those whose life is Christ's; 
but O how may iViVs) ^fc^t the example of the ancient 
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Christians, fill us with joy and comfort, in the pious 
and well-grounded hopes of the happiness of our dear 
friend! Well may we think we hear him say. 
Why do you mourn for me ; weep not for me, hut 
weep for yourselves^ for ** to me to die is gain."^ 
We live still in a world of sin and misery, of dark- 
ness and folly ; we see nothing here but people who 
are marching on to eternal misery, who know not but 
the next step may bring them to their journey's end, 
and yet never think of any thing but filling their 
bellies, satisfying their lusts, or worrjdng one ano- 
ther by the way. We have great difficulty to find the 
strait path to eternal life, and when we know it, and 
are entered into it, the'^eeming pleasure of the by- 
paths, the temptations and example of the throng 
about us, a rooted corruption within us, and a subtle 
enemy that watches us, are ready at every step to 
betray us, and to turn us aside into the paths that 
lead to destruction : and what a blessing is it to be 
freed of all these ! 

How happy is our friend, who enjoys now an ab- 
solute freedom from all the pains, and griefs, and 
troubles of this miserable world; who is out of the 
reach of all the temptations and snares, whose soul 
is undogged from an earthly body, freed from its 
guilt, and cleansed from its corruptions by the blood 
of Jesus, and put beyond any possibility of ever sin- 
ning or ofiending against its Maker — which now only 
begins to live, (the being bom into this world being 
rather a death, and dying the beginning to live for 
ever,) being now all light, and life, and love, and 
motion ; seeing and enjoying God, having his .will 
wholly swallowed up in hb, being as it were lost v\ 
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faim, and in the rapturous bliss of his love, joining in 
pure and holy friendship with angds and archangels, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect, in adoring 
and admiring our Maker and Redeemer— -being en- 
larged in holy charity and ardent prayers for us poor 
mortals here below, and rejoicing over one sinner 
that repenteth — ^waiting for the redemption of the 
body, when this mortal shall put on immortality, and 
what is here sown in corruption and a natural body, 
shall be raised in incorruption and spiritual, and death 
shall be swallowed up in victory ; when they shall 
happily be re-united, and live in joy and bliss to all 
eternity ! *' Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord ; they rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them." ^' They that be wise shall shine 
as the firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars for ever and ever." Who can 
speak aright of that happiness which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived? 
O let us not bewail the absence of our friend with 
fruitless sighs and tears, nor sorrow as they that have 
no hope ! but let us always endeavour, after his ex- 
ample, so to live to Christ in this world, that our death 
may be the same gain and advantage to us : that with 
him, and all the blessed spirits, we may live in eter- 
nal friendship and love with the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, God over, all, blessed for evermore. 
Amen. 
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PRIVATE REFLECTIONS 



AND 



OCCASIONAJL MEDITATIONS 



REFLECTION I. 

On the sad report of the Death of a learned and 
pious Friend, Nov. 1, 1668. 

Good God ! how are our lives chequered with mis- 
fortunes ! do not our greatest comforts make way for 
sad calamities ! What were our livesy if not sweet- 
ened with converse ? and what doth friendship, hut 
expose us as a larger mark for the shafts of misery, 
where we are often wounded in another person ? 

The purest crystal is the soonest cracked, while 
the coarser metal can endure a stroke. The brittle 
cage was much* too narrow long to enclose a bird 
whose soaring wing required a larger volary. Soon 
did that noble captive presage the ruin of his ferial 
prison, while others deemed it strong enough to hold 
out an ordinary tempest. But, since it were a sel- 
fishness inconsistent with true friendship, (if I may 
aspire to so levelling a relation,) to envy or regr^ 
his happy condition, though joined with my greatest 
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loss, I leave him in the sweet embraces of that glo- 
rious saint, whose moumfnl funerals he lately cele- 
brated with many learned tears, and shall reserve a 
room in my heart for the memory of his singular per- 
fections. 



REFLECTION 11. 

On the sight of ike foresaid person^ whom I had 
concluded to be deadj Nov. 10, when I had occa- 
sion to visit him at his house. 

O HAPPY disappointment ! to see him yet alive, 
whom some days I had buried in my apprehen- 
sions ! 

But did my hasty passion extort the least reflec- 
tion ? and may not the welcome frustration of my 
former thoughts supply me with fresh ones ? 

The imcertainty of our intelligence at so small a 
distance, where we have the advantage of continual 
commerce, may justly make us suspect these oral tra- 
ditions whereinto the Popish party would undeipiop 
their tottering opinions ; such open channels being so 
exposed to that noxious mire, wherewith ignorance 
or interest might easily pollute them. 

But yet the variety of syrups and electuaries, that 
have so transformed this virtuoso's library into an 
apothecary's shop, suggests unto me a shrewd suqii- 
don, that the report hath not been altogether desti- 
tute of a foundation : yea, even and these who had 
the hiqppinesa and i^skca o( ^^tx^odin^ him in bis vuh 
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lent fever, do inform that his soul had once retired 
so closely, as to shun the search of his most loving 
friends. Or rather, may I say, that not being satis- 
fied with a Pisgah-view of the heavenly Canaan, she 
had taken flight over Jordan to spy out the land, 
from whence she hath, no doubt, Caleb-like, returned 
with, '^ Let us go up and take it." Blessed be God^ 
who hath yet a while pent up this heaven-born flan^Q 
into an earthen lantern, from whence we may receive 
its comfortable influence* 



. REFLECTION IIL 

Some serious Thoughts^ occasioned by the disappoint^ 
ment of an important design. Sept. 7. 

How suddenly is my soul surprised by those dis- 
mal emotions ! into what depth of trouble am I 
plunged by the unsuspected defeat of my hopes ! 
Had my infant-desires been strangled in the birtb^ 
they, no doubt, should have expired with fewer 
pangs ; for no sooner was this passion admitted by 
me, but it seemed to be authorized by some special 
providence, pointing at and recommending the de- 
sign. I look upon it as a great occasion of my present 
misfortune^ that I am destitute of a friend, by whose 
discretion I might be guided, till the cloud be dis- 
pelled wherewith my mind is overcast, and in whose 
bosom I might vent those resentments, which, being 
pent up, do scorch me with the greater heat : whereby 
I must have recourse to that pitiful shifty committui^^ 
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my thoughts to paper, which may by chance disclose 
them, unless I would be at pains to conjure it to se- 
crecy by means of unusual characters. 

My best is, to call in the assistance of principles 
which religion and moraUty aiFord me. 

Never had passion so blinded me, as to make me ex- 
pect absolute satisfaction in the success of that preject. 
J could easily foresee several inconveniences whidi 
must needs have attended it; nor did I doubt but 
there lurked a great many more, not to be discerned 
before enjoyment. Experience had taught me, that 
it is the nature of sublimary things to look a deal 
fairer before the fruition, when the distance conceals 
those many asperities which a nearer approach doth 
betray : which made me conclude that patience is no 
small ingredient in human felicities. Let me, then, 
employ the forces of my resolution, which were in- 
tended to bear me up in the troubles of that condition 
I aimed ^, in mollifying the resentments of my pre- 
sent loss. 

What know I, but this providence, which, to my 
prejudicated fancy, can appear nothing less than the 
rod of an offended Deity, may be intended as a favour 
by that God whose prerogative it is to foresee future 
events, and who doth often befriend us in the disi^ 
pointment of our most promising designs : so purblind 
are we in the pursuit of happiness, that had we the 
disposal of our own affairs, we shoiild unluckily plunge 
ourselves into inextricable calamities. It is but rea- 
sonable we should refer the conduct of our fortunes 
to infinite wisdom, who govemeth the spacious world, 
whereof we, and perhaps all the inhabitants of the in- 
ferior globe> m^LQ Wt a^^x^m^xi^iAt^le ^rtion. 
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But whatever might have been the other conse- 
quences of what I intended, the difficulty which I 
find in weaning my desires from it, makes me fear, 
that, after long acquaintance, it should have gone near 
to enhance that measure of my affections which is 
due to no finite object; and I have no reason to com- 
plain, if I escape so dangerous s, snare, though it 
were by means of harsher dispensations. 

Infinite Majesty of heaven ! who art ever happy 
in thyself, take compassion on the works of thy 
hands; and pity the distractions and calamities where- 
with poor mortals are tossed and turmoiled. 

What doth this world afford us, but anxiety in 
projects, vanity in enjoyments, and vexation in dis- 
appointments ! *' Man that is bom of a woman is 
of few days, and full of trouble :" my purposes are 
broken off, even the thoughts of my heart. 

O Lord, thou alone knowest the present discom- 
posure of my spirit : rebuke, I beseech thee, the fu- 
rious tempest ; and restore my soul to that calmness 
tmd tranquillity, which may capacitate me for the 
duties of thy service and my calling. 

Touch my heart with the sense of thy divine ex- 
cellencies ; and cause me to remember, that any real 
goodness which is to be found among thy creatures, 
is but a faint ray, a very small stream, proceeding 
from the Father of lights, and fountain of living 
waters. O that now, at length, I may give up with 
all interest and designs, and may sincerely prosecute 
the end of my crebtion ! entirely resigning myself to 
the obedience of thy laws, and disposal of thy provi- 
dence : and when others are inquiring, '^ Who will 
show them any good ?" lift thou up the light of thy 
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blessed countenance on me, and make ipe taste of the 
joys which are at thy right hand, and the pleasures 
which endure for ever. 



REFLECTION IV. 

Short time ajier^ the temper of my soid was such a$ 
prompted me to thefolhwing meditations. 

I CANNOT longer admire that variety which I see 
among the humours and inclinations of men, since 
so short a time hath hugely altered the temper of 
my own, and presented a scene so difierent from tbe 
former. 

It is not long since I was driven by the violence 
of unruly desires, and carried with the tides of un- 
bridled passions : so that all the forces of my resolu* 
tion were scarce able to keep oiF some dangerous 
shelve ; and now I suffer a calm, not much less trou- 
blesome than the late storm. 

There is now no gale to extend my flagging sails; 
no design to excite and enliven my dull and unactive 
spirits. O what a tedious and languishing thing is 
the life of man, when not actuated by some aiFectioU) 
and directed towards some end ! 

Doubtless the Stoics shot at rovers, when they 
prescribed an apathy as the only felicity of man. 
Our thoughts, like mill-stones, must be always grind- 
ing some grist, and, if destitute of matter, will set 
the whole frame on fire : nor will they be enter- 
tained with the pleasant ideas of impracticable pur- 
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poses ; these may serve as short divertisements to the 
fancy, but will not prove a lasting employment to the 
mind. 

It doth therefore nearly concern me, to pitch upon 
some design, which may deserve. th6 bensal of my 
affections, and sustain the weight of my soul. And 
in this attempt, the most promising method seems to 
be, that by noticing the occasion of my former devia- 
tions, and observing the unusual essays of others, I 
may more warily direct my course, and lay a more 
solid foundation. 

All men pursue happiness, yet most of the world 
continue miserable. Some place their felicity in an 
aggregate of such things and circumstances, as, either 
in their own natures, or the way of obtaining them, 
do mutually resist and oppose one another, and these 
fall short of their purpose. He must bend his pride 
and abate of his luxury, who would gratify his ambi- 
tion ; and he must hazard both fortune and reputa- 
tion, who abandons himself to pleasure. 

Happiness is a thing more simple, or at least 
more orderly in its composition, where there is one 
reign good, and all others subordinate to it. 

A second error in this matter is, when we place* 
our repose in that which is not any way in our power 
to obtain; rendering our happiness obnoxious to all 
uncertain casualties we may meet with. A third is, 
when we promise ourselves satisfaction in any thing 
that is disproportioned to the vast capacities of our 
faculties, being abused by the gaudy appearance of 
some distant trifles : and this is the mistake to which 
most men owe their frequent disappointments. We 
fondly promise ourselves all satisfaction in this or the 
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•ther condition of life ; and having, with much diffi- 
culty, obtained it, we are as far to seek as formeily. 
Being in the valley, the top of such a mountain seems 
to border with the sky, but being arrived at the top, 
we cannot perceive our distance from heaven any 
thing lessened by our toilsome travel and dimbing, 
but are farther exposed to the injuries of the weather. 

Let me therefore propose some design, so simple, 
that my thoughts be not distracted— -«o attainable, 
that my mind be not perplexed-^so satisfectory, that 
my expectations be not frustrated. 

It seems reasonable that I defer so much to that 
religion under which I was bom, as first to survey 
the method which it recommends, which is, by recti- 
fying our faculties and regulating our appetites and 
desires, to exalt our natures, and transform us into 
that likeness of the divine nature, which may render 
us capable of the nearest communion with the Author 
of our being : and, certainly, such a noble design as 
this seems to bid so fair for felicity, that if I miss it 
here, I may quit hopes of attaining it. I need not 
parcel out my pains in prosecuting, or my affections 
in enjoying, the distant and ill-coherent parts of a 
cumulative happiness, if the satisfaction I hope for 
consist in the right frame of my own soul. Nor 
need I be solicitous about the success, when all de- 
pends on the right use of my own liberty. I cannot 
assure myself of these pleasures, profits, and prefer- 
ments, which make up the whole of sublunary enjoy- 
ments; but I may, by divine assistance, attain to that 
sublime and heroic temper of mind, which may make 
me despise them, and make me despise those silly 
souls who axe eusnaxedi mvYi \.Wcv« And lei^t of all 
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need I fear, that the enjoyment be unanswerable to 
my expectation. There is nothing that we are so 
intimately conscious to, as our affections and appro* 
hensions. Nor should we be much concerned in the 
vicissitudes and changes in the world, were it not 
that, in the present circumstances wherein we stand, 
they have power to stir up pleasant and dismal re- 
sentments in our souls. From whence it is clear, 
that our understanding and will, being rightly com- 
posed; and being taken up with the apprehension 
and love of infinite excellencies, must render compe- 
tently happy. Let me, then, direct all my actions to- 
wards that scope; and since the design is of too 
great importance and difficulty to be undertaken in 
my own strength, let me seriously implore the assis- 
tance of that God who is the author and object of my 
expected felicity. 

Glorious God ! who art the desire of all the ends 
of the earth, and who alone can fill and satisfy the 
vast capacities wherewith thou hast endowed the hu- 
man soul — how widely have I been hitherto mistaken 
in the proposal and prosecution of my desires ; fondly 
expecting that satisfaction from trifles, which is not 
to be expected from any thing below thyself ! O 
that, now at length, the frequent disappointment I 
have met with may fully undeceive me ! and since, 
by a special providence of thine, my mind is much 
emptied of all secular cares and projects, make me so 
happy as to fill this vacancy with something worthy 
of my heart, and able to support my soul ; which can 
be nothing else than serious study, and endeavours 
to advance it to those heights of perfection it is capa- 
ble of, by contemplating and imitating thine infinite 
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elLcellencies. And since, in this valley of miseries, 
there is no other way to assure me of a lasting tran- 
quillity, than by such a frame and constitution i^ spi- 
rit as is able to bear the shock of the most dismal 
casualties, do thou assist and fortify my mind with 
those principles of reason and religion, which may 
work me up to an unreserved and entire resignation 
of myself, and to such an absolute conformity to thy 
will, as may assure me of obtaining my desires. 



REFLECTION V. 
Occasioned by the Death of a Friend. 

Ah ! how fondly are the thoughts of men em- 
ployed in contriving their own accommodation in tbb 
world, from whence they are frequently called to re- 
move, before they have well taken up their quarters! 

My-'-deas^st^^ii^d, whose interest had put the 
greatest stop to the purposes wherein I was once but 
too much concerned, and on^whftse account I had with 
reluctancy enough abandoned it — ^%ath now left me to 
the prosecution of the design, and otnSl^^worldly in- 
terests; and hath, I am confident, arrived^ that re- 
gion of tranquillity, that will present him withtfejects 
of infinitely greater value. O with what pity?' 
disdain doth that glorious spirit look down on those 
trifling enjoyments, which are so eagerly pursued by 
this wrangling world ! His mind is no longer dark- 
ened, or his understanding cheated, by the gaudy 
appearance of sublunary things and vanities; nor his 
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repose troubled by violent passions and unstable de- 
sires : these ardent flames of divine love have quite 
extinguished all other affections to his fellow-creatures, 
save that of charity and good-will. 

Dear soul ! how happy were it for me could I 
emulate those virtues, by which thou wert fitted for 
so excellent heights of felicity ! Thus to become 
thy rival could not but be pleasing to thee, if yet 
thou hast any knowledge of human affairs. 

And thou, O Lord, who hast called home thy 
servant from this valley of misery, where we sojourn, 
to that city of rest, where he is made perfectly happy, 
by seeing, enjoying, and loving thyself — ^inspire my 
soul with such holy resolutions and desires, that I 
may never set up my rest on this side of Jordan, but 
may always be panting after that heavenly Canaan, 
and those pleasures which are at thy right hand, and 
endure for ever : let me never abandon myself to the 
gratifications of my fond passion, or inordinate hu- 
mour : make me modest and resigned in my designs, 
and thankful in enjoyments, and patient under dis- 
appointments. 



REFLECTION VL 

Experience hath taught me, that there is no 
condition or way of living secure from temptation, or 
free of trouble. When want of business or company 
affords me occasion of being much alone, I sometimes 
find my own thoughts the worst company I could 
have faJlen into. He was a wise man, who said that 
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the solitary person was angel or devil : and I am con- 
scious of so little conformity to angelic excellencies, 
that I may fear the contagion of the worse nature, 
should I much indulge my solitary humours. 

When I am immured in a chamber, or lurking in 
a thicket, the walls of the room or the shades of the 
grove, which confine my sight, cannot restrain my 
roving fancy. The world breaks through mine en* 
closure, and vanities invade my retirement. The 
pleasing idea of some tempting object does frequently 
* soUcit me, makuig, perhaps, a stronger impression on 
my mind than the substances themselves would be able 
to do ; since it is certain, worldly things show finer, 
winnowed and purified from their adherent imperfee- 
tions by the activity and power of a luscious imagi- 
nation: and how airy soever these phantasms are, 
they carry weight enough to clog my affections, and 
to immerse them in earthly desires. 

At other times, variety of affairs do so throng iii 
upon me, that I am like to lose myself in the crowd, 
and, through frequency of other company, to fall 
out of acquaintance of my own soul; being forced 
to employ any leisure I obtained, in unbending my 
mind, and recruiting my dissipated spirits. 

Besides, in the ticklish station wherein Provi- 
dence hath placed me, I do frequently meet with 
such unpleasant passages, as do exceedingly disturb 
the repose and tranquillity of my mind. I have often 
resolved to perform duty, without solicitude about 
the success, and not to be anxious about those evila 
which I had not caused, and could not prevent ; but 
I am sometimes entangled in such perplexing instances, 
that it is hard to rid the marshes, and determine 
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where the bkme lies : being conscious of the integ- 
rity of my intentions, I do many times discover, 
that more prudence and vigour might have sometimes 
prevented some of these unhandsome accidents I meet 
with, which aggravate the troubles and resentments 
of them ;' nor can I be altogether unconcerned in 
those things which fall out by common error and 
&ult of those in the society wherein I live, although 
myself were not able to redress it. 

There scarce passeth any day which bringeth not 
something or other that requireth all my patience and 
resolution ; so that I am often tempted to envy the 
happiness of those who live by the wholesome sweat 
of their brows, without the anxiety of their spirit 
and toil of their brain. But when I consider, that 
not only these poor people, but also the greatest part 
of the persons I am acquainted with, do look upon 
my condition as more happy and advantageous than 
theirs ; and when I remember what a fair opinion I 
had of this before I made trial of it, I am forced to 
apprehend that others may be as far from qoiet 
and tranquillity as myself; and therefore conclude, 
that " man is born unto trouble as the sparlcsfl^im. 

wards." 

Let me then make virtue of necessity, 
. to strengthen my patience by the fregi 
[ I have to exercise it. 

O God ! by whose infinite power 
m)dly order of the world is uphoUei^ 
[ maintained, which else would soon i 
'through the corruption of men; 7^ 
^and confusion whii^in^^ ihiimk^ w^sai ^^ 
(providfip-vy^ 4 >? ^'' ^ -^ is ^ni d 
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our sins are the cause of all our troubles and vexa 
tions ; and make us particularly sensible of those jars 
and mutual animosities which have a more particular 
influence upon them. Unite our hearts in the more 
vigorous prosecution of the common interest of piiky 
and learning. Let no private humour or des^ put 
us forward in those unhandsome practices, whi^ have 
hitherto occasioned us so much misery^ and are never 
to be seconded with better success. 

And since there is nothing can secure the duty and 
obsequiousness of students unto us, unless they be 
touched with some sense of religion and virtue, make 
us as serious in recommending the one as the other; 
yea, so much .the more, as all the respect they defer 
unto us, and all the authority we have over theO) 
ought to be employed for advancing the concerns of 
their souls. 



REFLECTION VIL 

When I reflect on the gracious methods and 
admirable contrivances, wherewith Providence seems 
to woo my affections and court me unto piety ; I find 
nothing so astonishing as my industrious obstinacy 
in the frustration of them. Often have I met with 
favours beyond my expectation, and have been raised 
above the reach of my ambition ; and my unthankful 
humour became so fond of the gift, that I seldom 
took notice of the Giver. Often have I met with 
the checks of severer dispensations, sufficient to stop 
the career of my sins and follies, had I not misim- 
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proved them, unto ihe aggravation of my guiltiness^ 
by fretting and discontent. 

And now at present (which seems strange) I am 
Vearied with pleasures, and nauseate enjoyments: a 
short acquaintance with some things which I lately 
desired, hath blunted my appetite, and rendered the 
delight flat and dull. Now, of all the desires in the 
world, this grief of pleasures (as Herbert calls it) 
seemed most proper for bettering the disposition of 
my mind, as wanting the temptation to a dissolute 
levity of spirit which attends prosperity, but can have 
no place when we relish not what we possess; or 
that dejection and discontent which accompanieth ad- 
versity : but were very unreasonable in a condition 
where nothing is desiderated which I could have de- 
aired, unless it be that satisfaction I expected thence, 
where it is not to be found. * * * * 



REFLECTION VIII. 

Happy is the man, who, being fully persuaded 
that there is an infinite glorious Spirit, eternal, al- 
mighty, true, just, and good, who created the world, 
and disposeth and govemeth all things by his power 
and wisdom, and is infinitely great above all that any 
creature can conceive ; and that he is to be adored, 
worshipped, and obeyed in that way which himself 
hath prescribed in his holy word, in the performance 
whereof men may attain unto perfect happiness, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ his only Son, and 
by the gracious influences of Yiia liA^ ^^\»X\ «sA. 

r2 
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withal being thoroughly convinced of the naughtineft 
and vanity of other enjoyments, is heartily sorry that 
he should so long have pursued sinful pleasures, and 
lived much a stranger unto God and the ways of 
piety, and therefore resolves instandy to bredc off 
that course of sin, and to enlist himself under the ban- 
ner of Christ, to resist the suggestions of Satan, the 
allurements of the world, and his own corrupt indi- 
nations, covenanting with God in some such terms as 
follow :-^ 

First, He entirely, and without reservation, doth 
resign himself and aU his interests unto God, devot- 
ing his soul and all its fiiculties and operations unto 
his service, and obedience to his revealed will, resolv- 
ing to make the glory of God the scope and end of 
his future undertakings; committing also unto the 
providence of God, all his outward enjoyments and 
secular interests; depending upon him for his life, 
health, fortune, reputation, and friend, and submit- 
ting himself unto his disposal in these, and all other 
instances ; and being ready to part with one or aD of 
them, when God's will or his own duty does require 
it. 

Moreover, he engageth to be more frequent in the 
duties of God's worship, taking such opportunities 
of prayer, reading of Scripture, receiving the sacra- 
ment, and such other duties as his afibirs and con- 
veniences will aflPord him ; taking a daily review of 
his actions, to repent of the ill, and give God the 
glory of the good ; and assigning some solemn times 
for humiliation and confession. Likewise, he en- 
gageth seriously to study greater humility, meekness, 
contentednesB) cViaa^t^^ \Am^TUi^^ %ackii watchful- 
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ness over all his ways, and against every temptation, 
shunning all impure fancies and desires, and using 
some severities as shall be requisite for these ends. 
Likewise, he promiseth to observe the strictest and 
severest rules of justice towards others ; never har- 
bouring any secret malice or envy against them ; never 
speaking or hearing any thing to their dbadvantage 
with complacency, but pitying their infirmities, and, 
so far as he is able, preventing and remedying their 
miscarriages ; that he shall never encroach upon ano- 
ther's right, or covet his fortune, but shall be ready, 
according to hb power, to relieve the necessities of 
the needy. 

That he will study a more dutifid observance to- 
wards his parents, greater affections towards his breth- 
ren, greater faithfulness towards friends, especially 
sn the instance of giving and receiving reproof and 
keeping of secrecy ; that he will either abstain from 
marriage, or else propose to himself the right ends 
thereof, and perform the duties belonging to that 
condition. 

Finally, that he will be more diligent in the duties 
of his calling and station, employing his utmost en- 
deavoiurs towards the peace and welfare of the society 
wherein he lives, and laying himself out in all his 
capacity, to promote the work which God hath put 
into his hands. 
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REFLECTION IX^ 

Same Considerations and Directions Jbr getting and 
maintaining the Tranquillity €^Mind^ vohich is $a 
absolutely necessary to the Happiness of Man. 

So maDy are the afflictions and dismal casualties 
whereunto poor mortals are exposed, that be mutt be 
a great stranger to the world that will not condtide 
with Job, ^^ Man that is bom of a woman is not 011I7 
of few days, but also full of trouble ;" and this wfll 
appear, if we consider him more fully in his serenl 
interests and capacities* 

To begin with that, winch of ail things of the 
world is nearest to us, I mean our body : To what 
variety of pains and diseases are we obnoxious ? Scarce 
is there any member of our body, but may lodge such 
maladies as would make our lives a weariness unto 
us : a stone in the bladder, a gout in the joints, a 
rheum in the tooth, yea, a little dust in the eye, would 
create us such trouble, as for the time will drown 
all the satisfaction the earth can afford us. I doubt 
much, whether the most exquisite that ever human 
cruelty did iuvent, do exceed the pains of some nato- 
ral distempers. And there are few men who leave 
the world with greater ease than those who suffisr 
violent death, excepting those who, dying piece-mesl 
in a lingering consumption, seem to have their souls 
sucked out of their body with a kiss« 

But although health be requisite, yet it is not suf- 
ficient to make a uvBa \wa^Y!i "^ 1^^ ^t ia a thing we 
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are so little sensible of, that, were it not for the ex- 
perience of sickness, we should put a little rate upon 
it. We have other interests to employ our thoughts ; 
and there are few who live so abstractedly from the 
world, but are concerned in fortune, reputation, and 
friends: all which make us become a larger mark for 
the darts of misery* ^ Hev whom nature hath favoured 
with a wholesome constitution, may yet be pinched 
with poverty, or at least, suffer such detriment in his 
estate as may sensibly. afflict him^ And here we 
must take our estimate from the proportion of every 
man's quality and ^charges sathat he may be groan- 
ing under want who possessetfa more than might be 
redconed a competency feranother.- 

And should a man's fortune swell as big as his 
desires, hifr dangers are multiplied according to the 
number jof hia relations i the having whereof if bad, 
or the-loss of them, if good, is to be reckoned among 
the sharpest of human afflictions* The heart-wound- 
ing instances of .profligate ocingrate children, un- 
dutiful.husbands.or wives^. fiuthless and unconstant 
friends, can hardly be conceived Jby them who are so 
happy as never, to have felt them. 
. Bat suppose «:manu blessed with all the endear- 
ments of , friendship, having, besides the relations 
which nature gave him, some exeellent person, whom 
Gongruity of' humoui^ and other good qualifications, 
baa recommended to his ehoice ; by whose sweet so* 
ciety his. griefis may be lessened and divided, his joys 
doubled and advanced : this, I confess, affordeth the 
greatest satisfaction that, frail mortality is capable of. 
JBut, alas ! how soon may this pleasant gourd, under 
whose shade he thus solaces himself, be nipped by 
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worms or wealher ! how toon may death cut asimder 
that close knot which nothing else could ! and then 
the halfened soul is left to the dolefbl resent m ents of 
so sad a loss ; by which, perhaps, he paid dear enoiigb 
for his former enjoyments. 

Thus we have discovered some of those wefid 
fountains, firom whence arise thote anxious perturba- 
tions which render us miaeraUe« Hence are oar 
passions like the waves of the ocean, that tumble, sod 
swell, and make a mighty noise, and dash us against 
the rocks, till we make shipwreck of onr happineis 
and repose: yet this discovery shall profit as little, 
unless we can discover some means for the mitigatiiig 
our misery, and shielding us against the abode of ad- 
versity. Now, since no man hath the disposal c^ his 
own destiny, we can expect security from nodnng 
else than the tempers and dispositions of our own 
spirits, about the bettering whereof our thoughts 
should be employed. In vain do we seek to shift 
our outward condition, like sick persons, while we 
retain our inward distemper, which is the cause of all 
our discomposure. 

If, then, we aim at a constant tranquillity, let us 
fortify our souls with such principles and resolutions, 
as may enable us to sustain the assaults of our dismal 
events ; and since we cannot always suit our fortunes 
to our desires, let us accommodate our desires to the 
lot which Providence allows. I shall propose two 
expedients, which appear most proper and useful to- 
wards this end. 

The first is, an absolute resignation unto, and de- 
pendence upon, the Author of our being. We 
must not only look xxi^n God %a the au^reme, uncot^* 
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tnliable Bgeat^ who does whatsoever he {deases ; but 
j^ as that infinite wisdom and unbiassed understand- 
ing, that governs and superint^ids our human afiaurs^ 
and who niles the world, not as an absolute Lord, 
ao that we should only be sensible of his power, but 
as a loving father, that we may taste of his goodness. 
Such considerations as these, Will both preserve us 
from anxiety and solicitude about future events, and 
also will uphold us under many disasters; they make 
us think it highly reasonable to eommit our petty in* 
teresta unto the disposal of God's provid^ce, making 
it all our work to secure an interest in his favour, and 
to observe those mediods he hath prescribed to us; 
and then, if any thing befidl us ccmtraiy to our hopes 
and desires, we will yet coodude^ that God,, whose 
prerogative it is to know future events, may be sin*- 
gularly favouring in the disappointments of our most 
promising designs, and the cross may be intended as 
the greatest courtesy. 

All history, both sacred and civil, fumiA us with 
frequent examples of those whose happiness hath 
been ushered in with some disaster ; and it is worse 
If our experience do not afford some sudi instance. 
He who should have observed the captivity Mid im- 
prisonment of Joseph, might have been tempted to 
pity his misery, and accuse providence, until he had 
discovered how the iron chains that followed him, 
j^ade way for those golden ones wherewith he was 
afterwards adorned. 

He is too much self-conceited, who will not some- 
time trust his prudent friend with the management 
of his affiurs, though therein he make use of a method 
which wiexe not so pleasing to himself, hoping he hath 

R 3 
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skill to discdrn, aiid love to make ' the most proper 
meftDS. But suppose the loss we sustun be such as 
no other advantage can repair, yet if it help to dis- 
entangle our aflfections from sublunary enjoymentSf 
by convincing us of their vanity and tincettainty, we 
shall have no reason to cbmplatn. 

The other expedient that I will propose for the 
obtaining of tranquillity is, to sit loose of the woiH 
not suffering the stress and bensal of our aflfections 
to rest on any thing else than the favour of God, and 
the assurance of eternal happiness. I do not mean 
that we should abandon human society, reUnquish 
our business, and reject all pleasures : such indeed is 
our ordinary practice under crosses, like peevish chil- 
dren, that throw all from them if they have lost any 
thing. We become fond of affliction, indulge our 
sorrows, and refuse to be comforted. But that which 
I would recommend is, such a measure of indifference 
towards outward things, that the world have not so 
much interest in our affections, as that to say, I am 
thine, and thou art mine. If we love any thing ex- 
tremely, and cleave unto it, we must needs be carried 
along with it, and must bear a part in all its changes : 
when it is in danger, we must tremble ; when it is 
impaired, we are wounded ; when it is lost, we have 
ourselves to seek. Thus must we follow the fortune 
of worldly things, if we be wedded to them ; and our 
repose is ill secured, if it depend on such uncer- 
tainties. 

Whereas, that happy soul, who, being fully con- 
vinced of the small satisfaction each can afford him, 
hath raised his ambition to a more noble design, and 
makes heaven lYie «co^^ oi Vv^ ^^<^\£«& «.nd intentions, 
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valuing other things according as they are subservi- 
ent to this design, will be less concerned in all those 
vicissitudes whereunto human things are exposed; 
though kingdoms should quake, and the earth totter, 
and heavens fail about his ears, yet shall they not be 
able to overwhelm his spirit, and disturb that blessed 
serenity which the sense of God and the testimony 
of his conscience aflPord him. If his fortune be 
broken, yet his heart is not so ; and since he desired 
a plentiful estate, that he might employ it to pious 
purposes, he doth nojt grudge to want it, knowing that 
God doth dispense with him from such services as are 
without his reach, and will accept of his willingness : 
and though himself want some of those accommoda- 
tion? that others enjoy, yet may he command such a 
generous temper of spirit, that he shall stand in no 
need of tbem. 

Should his reputation be shaken, and his credit 
wounded, yet such blows as these do not reach him, 
nor will he put any rate upon these empty shadows 
of virtue,, so long as, he is secure of the substance. 



ESSAYS, 



MORAL AND DIVINE. 



ESSAY I. 

Of Gratiiudey and the obligations thereunto. 

Though gmtitude bath obtained too long possesfiion 
among all ingenuous persons to bave its right called 
in question, yet may we, witbout derogating from 
tbe respect whicb we owe to so noble a virtue, in- 
quire into its original, and we may perbaps find our- 
selves engaged to it by a stricter tie tban men ordi- 
narily apprehend, who confound it with generosity, 
and look upon gratitude as a branch of civility: 
whereas, if we trace it to the fountain, we may easily 
descry somewhat of indispensable justice in the mat- 
ter ; to evidence which we must consider, that he who 
puts a courtesy upon another, doth not so fully alien- 
ate the good office, but that he may justly require 
the same when his necessities call for it. And there 
is no need of any expUcit compact to this effect, since 
it is always to be supposed that such assistances are 
to be retaUated when occasion offisrs: so he that 
proves ingrate doth detain from the injured person 
that help to vrYiidvYie «Lec\v)ki^ ^xv^t by his former 
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courtesy) and so be becomes guilty of dieft or rob^ 
bery ; and it is no small aggravation of his fault, that 
it farther indudes a breach of trust : a crime that is 
justly hated, because h deprives mankind of all the 
conveniences which might redound to it by a mutual 
•confidence^ 



ESSAY 11. 

OfGenerosUy. 

I HAVE sometimes wondered, that so excdient a 
quality abould bate got no other name than what 
-confounds it with, or at least seems to make it 
depend' upon, nobility of blood; which I then look 
upon as an empty name, adding nothing of intrinsic 
worth, although, in the constkution of some states, 
it calls for a piece of respect, being a kind of heredi- 
tary magistracy : but upon second thou^its, finding 
that although generosity be not entailed to noble fa- 
milies, yet it doth ordinarily attend them, I began to 
apprehend some hidden affinity. 

Nobility, without doubt, is nothing eke but a 
long succession of outward fortune ; but it were gross 
to imagine, that such dull materials as silver and gold 
could infiuence the soul with noble principles : yet it 
is certain, that a plentifol estate doth afford occasion 
<^ a more liberal and ingenious education, by which 
their minds are elevated to undervaluing of riches and 
such like trash, the enjoyment whereof hath bred a 
satiety in them, as also to the prosecution of more 
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•ablime designs. Whereas, on the other hand, 
jnnching necessity and toilsome labour doth dog 
and depress the spirits of poor men^ confining their 
thought unto the low and degenerous project of mak- 
ing up a fortune ; which having once attained, ihej 
become insolent, and often intolerable to their infe- 
riors. 

And this diversity becomes more palpable, where 
by a continued succession these qualities are propa- 
gated—children usually inheriting the dispositions, as 
well as the estates of their parents. 

The properties of generous persons are chiefly 
these:— 

They are surest friends and most placsble enemies, 
disdaining to deceive their confidants, or to oppress 
the submissive : they are much more led by the prin- 
ciples of honour than either of pleasure or advantage^ 
choosing to gratify the higher faculty o£ the soul, 
although they should thereby disoblige the lower: 
and they will not acquire honour itself by any indi- 
rect means; never detracting from the merits of their 
competitors, nor advancing their own reputation by 
arrogating the praise of that which is not their own, 
seeming to set a greater rate oa the testimony of 
their own consciences than the applause of others. 

But I do not see well how generosity will make a 
man quite abandon all self-interest to secure that of 
another, since in that case he seems, by espousing it, 
to have made it his own ; and so the most distressed 
actions seem immediately to proceed from the neigh* 
bour-principle of self-love. 
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ESSAY III. 
()f Happiness. 

We wonder at the monstrous variety of opinions 
about the nature of felicity among heathen philoso- 
phers, and think they must certainly have shot at 
rovers, when, among 288, only one, and scarcely he, 
did hit the mark. But we need not be at the pains 
to look so far back : let us but observe the practices 
of this present age, we shall find extravagance enough 
to pity or admire. 

It were an infinite labour to prosecute in our con- 
sideration all those designs which men propose to 
themselves to prosecute, as the grand concern of their 
lives. 

In taking a touch of the mtfst remarkable, we be- 
gin with sensual pleasures, in which almost every 
man hath an equal share ; nor needs it seem strange 
if I say, that in this the prince hath no advantage 
above the peasant : since, that I may instance in one 
sense, the first hath his taste no more gratified by 
the delicacies of court, than the other hath with bis 
homely cheer ; and it is much, if the squeamishness 
of a pampered stomach do not make him nauseate 
the most luscious dainties, which would likely delight 
his stomach who is accustomed to coarser diet, until 
a little time had acquainted him with them, and then 
he would undervalue them as much, if not more, as 
he did his wonted food. 

Now, for the enjoyments .which only tickle the 
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tenset with a tbort and JgnoUe ddiglity and widnl 
do dog and doB the aooly many tmiaalcsviiigitnit 
mdandicdj moody I thiidk anjr considaing naa wiB 
foore them oat, and put tbem fiom eompelkioo. 
There it indeed a cntaiD giadalioii of the sensa^ 
wherein fiom the toudi^ the object niiereof is laoit 
gioai and palpable^ we wuj^ m it weee fay atcpt^ ai- 
ceod at it were to the hei^ty which IB iMwe pnie^ md 
hath a greater analogy with the intdlectnal fiMaky; 
and it it not miworthj our obtervatioii, that the pamt 
and tnhBmett tente it alwqrt teatad in the higbeit 
partt of the hmnan body. 

The next that puts in fixr hi^iness it richer 
which we must consider either in tbemselYes, or with 
relation to us, and so att^iding their intents. Un- 
der the first consideration their daim is but weak; 
for why shonld a man be accounted happy because 
his coffers endose some money^ whereof I am as 
much master as himself: if justice restrain me from 
meddling with it, avarice doth no less bind up the 
supposed owner's hands. If we take riches in the 
second consideration, then they resign their claim in 
fevour of those interests which they are designed to 
promote; if they be intended for sensual pleasures, 
that is already discarded ; if for ambition^ of that 
anon. And by the way it may be noted, diat riches 
cannot be used but by alienation, and so they never 
profit the owner tSl they be another*s : ami if we 
seriously consider, we shall find that the rich man 
enjoys no more than his own entertainment, and the 
pains of dispensing the i^est to others. A little will 
supply the personal necessities even of the tnost luxn- 
rious» and what \% on^i ifv^xXi^ t^^tiX «a hie domestics, 
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whom be must serve in the quality of a steward ; and 
if they be numerous, (as a great estate will require^) 
he finds it a greater business to see ta their provisions 
and carriage, than they find it to attend hm* 

On: this aecountt I think ikete are few who would 
willing .undergo the troiAIef were it not for a prin-p 
eijde of ostentation, to be seen and Admired of others; 
much like those who, to be thought &ahionable and 
handsome in their apparel, will |iineh and torment 
their bodids with more than a Carthusian severity : 
or else they intend, to .promote she limits of their 
jurisdiction by enlarging their families, economy be* 
ing a kind of government that pleads to the greatest 
antiquity. And these iwo dmgns will le«i us to 
eye the objects of ambition. 

And I begin with gloryfr-tbe desire whereof, 
though it could never deserve the title of virtue, yet 
it hath often obtained it, because it se^es to restrain 
other vices. The oonsoiences'of men are not so de- 
bauched, but that they have some reverence for virtue 
in others, though void of it themselves ; and there- 
fore he who would i^jHrove iumself to the opinion of 
the greatest part, must shun aU palpable enormities. 
But to come to our. purpose, I see nothing in glory 
or honour which can have any stroke in the happi- 
ness of mankind. I shall not speak of external hon« 
our, for I think none but a fiM>l could take pleasure 
in the caresses and eomplimenftal fiiwnings of his infe- 
riinv, did he not imagine that they proceeded from an 
apprehension of hb goodness or greatness; that is, 
his will and power of doing good. I tidok it an 
argument of a d^nerate ipirit, to delight in hear- 
ing theassdives commended for those virtues they 
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wantf or excessively for those they have. I musk 
needs confess, I have never been so nearly tonded 
with the sharpest reproof as I have been by the an* 
deserved applause of others, when my conscience toU 
me how far I came short of their good opinion* I do 
not condemn the modest desire of praise ; I think it 
was the great ingredient in the admired actions of 
heathens; their ampr patria could not do the tnnit 
had it not been joined to laudisque immensa cupido: 
but I think it is not solid happiness which depends 
on the variable thoughts of a multitude; and if com- 
municated and made known to us, doth undergo the 
suspicion of flattery, an indignity no ingenuous soul 
can endure ; and if hid from us, doth not so much as 
delight us. 

The second object of ambition is power— *and be- 
fore we can admit it to concur to the happiness of 
man, we must consider its object and end : and to 
begin with the end, as being prtmum in inientionei 
I would ask, whether he who looks upon authority 
over others, as that which will render him ha{^y, 
resolves to manage it according to equity or not ? If 
he does not, he is subject to a greater tyranny than 
that which he would exercise over others ; illis domi' 
natur in summa dominandi libido: and withal he must 
,know, that he is mounted on a saddle, in which it is 
hard enough for the most equal person to secure him- 
self, and a biassed man must needs fall. But if his 
main design be to have the republic well governed, 
it will not trouble him though Providence efiectuste 
it by another hand. None but a fool would envy 
the pilot the honour of bringing himself and others^ 
safe to the Yiaxboxxi. KxA&t \hft object of human 
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power, the greatest potentate cannot oblige me to 
diange my judgment in the least punctilio ; nor can 
he force my will, though he conunand in some ex* 
temal action, such I mean as are lawful, and punish 
my disobedience in others, banishing me from the 
converse of friends, or at most by dislodging my soul, 
which, as it can but breed small satisfaction to him, 
is no such intolerable misery to mp-: I confess it doth 
not a little amaze the soul, when it is surprised with 
the rude batterings, at the breaking open of that 
prison whereunto it was confined, being yet ignorant 
whether it be called for to an enlargement or execu-* 
tion. But this depending upon our own carriage, is 
not in the power of any other. 

I do not deny that there is a certain worth in that 
honour and obedience that is deferred unto magis* 
trates ; and it was a solecism, not in moraUty only, 
but also in divinity, to call these titles of majesty, 
&c. wherewith princes are con^limented, the sole- 
cisms of a flattering court r for I think the use and 
profit of all these redounds no more to the sovereign 
than to the subject, who lives at peace, and enjoys 
himself securely under the shadow and protection of 
those who expose themselves to the scorching heat 
of envy, or stinging insects of wicked tongues, if not 
to the more dangerous rudeness of those whom equity ^ 
obliges them to disoblige. And there are not want-- 
ing examples of those, who, being sensible of those 
inconveniences, have retired from public employments 
into the quiet of a contemplative life, whose footsteps 
w^ shall search in the cell, which we missed in the 

city. 

\t is certainly an. argument of a pusillanimous and 
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Ignoble apirity fox him whom God hath called to the 
hdm of affiun, at the rise of a tempest to quit b» 
diarge, and betake himself to the fly-boat of scditode^ 
and leave the passengers to the mercy of the wind, 
so long as there remains any hope of safety. But as 
in the world, so in recluses there are variety of de- 
signs. S<Hne give themselves unto the exercises (£ 
piety : with these we shall end this discourse, where 
we shall show that the end of our lives, and conse- 
quently our haj^iness, consists in the contemplation 
of divine mysteries. Others there are who contait 
themselves with the search of natural truths, in which 
1 acknowledge more of ingenious satisfaction than in 
any sublunary comfort ; and it is observable that So- 
lomon, whose great experience had given him a taste 
of all those good things that are within the sphere of 
art and nature, when he hath told us that in other 
enjoyments there is not only vanity, but vexation of 
spirit, is content to say that reading is a weariness to 
the flesh : yet whosoever considers how little of na- 
ture we come to know, and how uncertain that little 
knowledge is, will hardly think it enough to denomi- 
nate any man happy. 

I shall make use of another general medium, to 
show how little satisfaction is to be expected from 
any of the things of which we have been speaking; 
and it is drawn from common experience* You shall 
tee some tradesman, the height of whose ambition is 
to carry office in some petty burgh : you shall see a 
country down, whose avaricious aims seem to be 
bounded in that land which he manures, the pro- 
perty whereof is all he could wish : you shall see a 
achooIboy> who ^hVoL^L& Vi "Vii^x^ hiSQifiness enough to 
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be as knowing as bis master. No doubt but all these 
promise themselves great satisfaction if they can reach 
th^ several designs. Meanwhile, the present ma<* 
gistrate may look upon the government of that city 
as a burden or a disparagement unto him ; the land- 
lord may be complaining of poverty ; and the master^ 
not without reason, of ignorance : so that these things^ 
which look big at a distance, do appear empty when 
we approach them. 

I shall therefore conclude, that the object of hu- 
man bliss is somewhat above nature-^the enjoyment 
whereof shall answer or exceed the expectation of his 
soul, and so fill up the comers of it, that there shall 
be no more room for future desires ; and that this 
must be an infinite Being may appear firom our 
boundless desires. 

The contemplation of those perfections doth most 
highly advance the glorified spirit, and blesseth it 
with solid satisfaction. Nor needs it seem strange 
that mere contemplation should put us in possession 
of that we behold, since even our sensual pleasures 
consist in the perception of external pleasant objects ; 
and all other satisfactions consist in our own appre- 
hensions. 



ESSAY IV. 



Of Platonic Love, 



It was a dull character and rude draught of Pla- 
tonicbro, when one caDed it Venus ^jainted to tbft 
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waist : though it were to be wished, that all those' 
who pretend unto it did confine themselves in thow 
limits. 

But certainly this noble passion is of a more la* 
blime nature, than to have flesh and blood for its 
object, or to dote upon day because kneaded in t 
comely frame. 

I should rather define it by the afiectionate con- 
verse and mutual embraces of enamoured souls : and 
I am much of the opinion, that did not the uncreated 
excellencies swallow up all the thoughts of the glori- 
fied spirits, and the torments of hell drown those of 
the damned, there should be more in the other world 
than in this. 

Two things there are which make men suspect the 
purity of these flames : the first is, that beauty seems 
to have a great stroke in a Platonic choice; the 
second is, that this love seldom joineth two of the 
same sex. These objections being satisfied, I hope 
it will be a censure severe enough, to call it the 
noble frailty of the soul. As for the first, I would 
have it noted, that Platonics do not so much concern 
themselves in the colour of the face, nor are they 
great admirers of red and white, though they do 
much notice the tracts and figure of the countenance, 
and especially the looks of that person whom they 
afiect ; and not without reason, since so much of the 
humour can be discovered in the physiognomy— and 
beauty is that in which there are many signs of good- 
ness, according to a late philosopher's description. 
But if acquaintance once inform him that the worth 
of the jewel is nothing proportionable to the curious 
case, it will soon aipipeax \io^ \v\?\^ x^^^^ct he defers 
to external beauty. Kwdi Si \\. ^^\^^ Vv^^rsq^*^^ 
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a .pers<^h whose good features first commended to hiji 
affection, and converse had confirmed him in the 
opinion of their affections, should afterwards, iby 
sickness or other accidents, have their countenance 
spoiled, it would no ways diminish his unalterable 
love. 

Yet since, for the most part, a rugged humour 
doth betray itself in a distorted countenance, and 
the sweetness of disposition shines through milder 
looks, I do not wonder that Platonics are much in 
the. contemplation of one another's eyes; these being 
the only crannies by which imprisoned souls, like 
Pyramus and Thisbe, have the freedom of an in- 
terview. 

Bat it is a more shrewd objection, that Platonics, 
for the most part, affect persons of different sexes ; 
and as though, were their intentions as pure as their 
pretensions are, they would equally esteem the con- 
verse of a noble soul, in whatever body it were 
lodged. I say, for the most part, diversity of sexes, 
make up that enamoured couple ; for that it is not 
always so, I think many instances may testify. And 
yet a rational account may be given of the phenome- 
non : for, among other varieties which may be ob- 
served among the genius of mankind, some there are 
whom we call of a masculine temper, others of a 
feminine ; and from this some men are called effemi- 
nate, and women viragos : and these tempers, being 
thus misplaced, are looked upon as disparagements 
and defects. The masculine temper hath more of 
grandeur and majesty, the feminine of sweetness and 
simplicity : and this discord of humours is requisite 
to make up the harmony of love. If both souls have 
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the first quality, the concofd is too sharp and harsh; 
if both be of the second, it is too flat and duIL 

It is an error to think, that an absolute parity and 
similitude of disposition doth sublimate the aflPections 
of the parties above the degree of friendship. In 
bodies, a perfect likeness will never conduce to a per- 
fect imion. If one part of the scroll be concave, the 
other is convex : two globes will never join. If any 
ask a reason for what I have been saying, I shall 
willingly confess my ignorance in speculations that 
concern immaterial beings: and withal I shall add 
this hint, that men are most disposed to admire and 
affect those perfections which they want, and all other 
good things. 

So many naughty affections do shelter themselves 
under the plausible title of Platonicism, that I think 
myself so far obliged to do it right, as to vindicate it 
from aspersions, by setting down those characters 
which may distinguish from all pretenders to that 
name. 

And first, It is purely intellectual, and so far above 
the gratifying of sense. Secondly, It is not confined 
to one person, but will admit of plurality. Thirdly, 
It is not impatient of a rival ; remembering that good- 
ness is communicative, and that the same person is 
no less mine, though thousands enjoy his comfortable 
influence. Lastly, It so far prefers the good of the 
party to its own satisfaction, as without reluctancy to 
part with the enjoyment of the beloved person, so it be 
not inconsistent with, or prejudicial to its haj^iness. 

To conclude, Platonicism in morality answereth to 
charity in Christianity. 
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ESSAY V. 
The advantages of Divine Love. 

Man's duty and his happiness consists in the right 
placing of his love ; and this noble affection can have 
no such suitable, no such advantageous object as God. 
Love is the only thing which may be called ours ; any 
other thing may be taken from us without our con- 
sent, but none can ravish our love : if therefore we 
would offer any thing to God, let us do it of that 
which is our own, and if any thing can be counted 
our own, it will follow as an appendix to that gift : 
he that giveth his love, giveth with it all that he hath, 
in so far as he giveth his will, by which he possesseth 
all things, and it is not possible to refuse him any 
thing, to whom by love we have given our souls: nay, 
since it is the privilege of gifts to take the value from 
the giver, and not to be measured by the event, but 
by the desire, he who loveth may be reckoned not 
only to give what he hath, but every thing else, which 
may make the beloved person happy. 

In which sense it is, that one makes bold to say, 
that he who loveth God, doth give God to himself 
by the complacency he takes in his happiness and 
perfections. But though this^ seems too big an ex- 
pression, certainly love is the worthiest thing we can 
give or offer to God, and there is none can so well 
deservjB it. 

When this affection is misplaced, it doth often 
vent itself in such expressions as do point at its 

S b"^ 
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genuine and proper object) and insinuate where it 
ought to be fixed : the flattering and almost blas- 
phemous terms of adoration, wherewith lovers coart 
one another, are the language of that afiection which 
was made and designed for God. As he who is ac- 
customed to speak to some great person, doth perhaps 
unawares accost another with the same titles he is 
wont to give him ; so love, whidi was bom to con- 
verse with God, being withdrawn £rom him, doth be- 
stow his honour another way. In a word, that affidc- 
tion which calleth its object a deity, ought to have 
been placed on him who really is so : the excess and 
violence of his passion ought to be placed where it 
cannot be excessive. And indeed so large and un- 
bounded is its nature, that it needs be extremely 
hampered and ill accommodated in any creature; 
every thing is so strait for it but an infinite good- 
ness : hence ariseth that vexation and disquiet which 
accompanies love when it is not filled with an object 
to answer the vastness of its capacity ; hence it is that 
lovers do hardly brook a rival, and cannot endure that 
any should approve their afiection by imitating it; 
they know the narrowness of their goodness which 
they love, that it cannot suffice two, being indeed too 
narrow for one. The love of God is free of gall, it 
regretteth nothing so much as the want of rivals: 
love is the king of self-dereliction, a wandering out 
of ourselves, a voluntary death, wherein the lover 
dicth to himself and all his own interest, not think- 
ing of them or caring for them any more, and so 
perisheth altogether unless he meeteth with recipro- 
cal afiection-— for then he is revived, recovers a new 
Jife, and livetVi m \\i^ %Q>i^ ^sv& ^sax^ cf the p^rsou 
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whom he loves ; nay, now he begins to mind his own 
concernment, not because they are his, but because 
the beloved person is pleased to have an interest ^n 
them ; he becomes dear to himself, because he is dear 
to the other : but he perishes quite, who loveth one 
who either cannot or will not answer his affections. 
Thus do they hazard their own utter ruin who dote 
on their own fellow-creature, who may chance to 
neglect or despise their affection, or whose death may 
put an end to all their endearments. But happy he 
who hath lost himself in divine love, where he can 
never miss reciprocal kindness, for ^^ who shall se- 
parate us from the love of God," whose being and 
goodness are equally eternal ? 

They who have made an exchange of hearts by 
love, get thereby an interest in one another's happi- 
ness and misery : this makes love a troublesome pas- 
sion when placed on earth, where the most fortunate 
person hath grief enough to mar the tranquillity of 
his friend ; and it is hard to hold out when we are 
attacked on all hands, and suffer not only in our own 
person but in another's. If God be the object of our 
love, we share in an infinite happiness without any 
mixture or possibility of diminution ; we rejoice to 
behold the glory of God, and receive comfort and 
pleasure from all the praises wherewith men and an- 
gels extol him ; it delights us beyond expression to 
consider, that he whom our soul loveth is infinitely 
happy in himself, and that all his enemies cannot 
shake or unsettle his throne. 

Nothing doth more mutually beget affection in us 
than the love of another ; either because having a 
good opinion of ourselves, we account him a lover of 

82 
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goodDCSS) and therefore a lover of goodness who loveth 
118 ; or because ■ the likeness in disposition, which 
wrought affection in them, effecteth the same in the 
other; or because the lover doth receive his own 
image into his soul, and every one loveth his own 
where he seeth it; or, lastly, because of the gift 
which the lover makes of himself to the person, who 
thereby is moved to love that which now is become 
his own. 
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